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PE EF A OE- 


Tfin fjivor witli y/ITk^Ii the pnl^lic liayolciiidly reeel Ycd tlio jui- 
“ First Lessons hi Com position”, und the IKupierst calls made 
by Colleges and higher Academies for a more advanced work on 
the same plan, with ydiich to follow it, have led to the prejjani' 
tion of the ]n*oseut volume. Tlio elementary horde to which refer- 
cnc,o has just Loeii made, was ‘mteuded to iaitlato the hegiiiiier by 
easy steps into tlie art of com j position; tlio work now ohered to 
the public has a wider s(!opc, eiahnichiga variety of subjects worthy 
of the altent ion of advanced pupils, and presenting mucli important 
matter lieretofore scattered through a iiuinhcr of diiierent text- 
books. Churning to give a eoniprolien.sive and practical view of our 
language in all its rL*lations, tliis ‘'‘Advanced Course ” views it as a 
whole, no less than with reference to t!ie indivitlual words compos- 
ing it; shows how it compares with otiicr tongues, modern and 
ancient; points out its lieauUes; indicates how tlivy may b(‘Ht he 
mtide available; and, in a word, teaidies the pupil the iiiftst phil- 
os<^ldiicfd method of digesting aiirl arrangdiig Iiis thoughts, as well 
us the most correct and elfective mode of ex]>resslng them. 

The volume comment^es with u canidensed Itistory of our tongue, 
prefaced by a consideration of the orighi of language in general, 
both spoken and written. Attention is first paid to the successive 
steps, by which, with divine aid, man was enabled io develop a 
system of spoken language, to frame that elaborate and wcmderful 
fabric, without which civiliii^utiou would lie blotted from tlic^ glola*. 
The iin ention of letters and the various systems of writing form 
the next subjects in order. The jmirnitive language of Britfuii is 
then traced tljrougli successive modituaitious, produc.ed by as 
many political changes, until at last the German invaders banislied 
it to wilds and fastnesstjs, and Introduced the sturdy motlmr-tonguo 
of our owm English. The history of the latter is then traced, from 
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the days of Hengist and Horsaj through lines of Saxon kings, Scan- 
dinavian usurpers, and Norman compierors; until, uuKliliLMl, en- 
riched, and improved, by the foreign elements 'vvith which it 
brought in contact, it became a new tongue, that was soon vaii- 
bodied by poets in undying verse, and was destined to give birth 
to the noblest and most valuable literature of modern times. 

The formation of the English language having Ijeen tiius con- 
sidered, its words are treated of, with reference both to their origin 
and the parts they respectively perform in a sentence. The menu>ry 
of the pupil being then refreshed by a condensed review of the 
leading topics of grammar, a chapter on false syntax, and uu ex- 
haustive view of the principles relating to the use of Capitals, the 
too generally neglected subject of Punctuation is next taken up. 
As this art, when considered at all in educational text-books, is 
treated only in the most eux’sory manner, it was regarded as a 
desideratum to pi^esent in this volume a complete and tlionuigh 
system, which should cover exceptions as well as rules, and pro- 
vide for every possible case, however rare or intricate. 8uch a 
system, it is claimed, is here set forth. 

Ehetorio proper constitutes the next division of the work. 1 fere, 
by means of strict conciseness, space has been found to treat witli 
due attention and minuteness every important subject connected 
with the art. The st^^dent is led to consider successively Taste, 
its elements, characteristics, and standard ; the pleasures of tin* 
imagination; their sources, — ^the novel, the 'wonderful, tlie pictu- 
resque, the sublime, and the beautiful; sublimity and beauty of 
writing; wit, humor, and ridicule; figures, their use and almso; 
style, its varieties and essential properties; and criticism, A 
thorough preliminary course on these important siityects was 
thought necessary before requiring the student to write original 
exercises. 

Thus prepared, the pupil enters on the subject of Prose Compo- 
sition. The process of Invention, which furnishes the thoughts to 
bo clothed in a dress of words, and which constitutes the most dif- 
ficult if not the chief branch of the art, is first considered, Thv* 
young composer is shown how to analyze his subject, and to am- 
plify the thoughts successively suggested into a welbeonneeted 
whole. The difierent parts of an exercise are taken up in turn ; 
various forms and models of introductions arc presented ; descirip- 
tion, narration, argument, are treated, and the peculiarities of 
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eaeli pointed ont, as well us the styles which they i*espectively re- 
quire. The varieties of x>r<.>so cojupositioii follow ; and, witli care- 
fully selected models before him, the student is required to i>rej>are 
original compositions on the same jdan, — such previous instruction 
having ]>een given, and sucli aids being presented, that the jn'oeess 
of composing, no longer a dull, routine, jjerfornianee, l)ecoincs a 
higlxly mtelligent and iiitproving mental discipline. Thus made 
acquainted successively with Letters, Narratives, Lietian, Essays, 
Argumentative Discourses, and Orations, ami furnished with sub- 
jects in each de[)artiaent and suggestions as to their x>roper treat- 
ment, the student is next led to the consideration of Poetry, its 
feet, measures, rhymes, pauses, and diflerent varieties. 

The subject lust referred to is not treated with the view of mak- 
ing poets. A claim to this high title must be founded on sometlu ug 
more than a mere ability to versify or rhyme correctly. But, while 
it is admitted that no rules can make a poet of one whom nature 
has n<*t constituted such, it is sincerely believed that a knowledge 
of the principles here set forth will have a tendency to produce 
more correct and better pixdry, as it certainly will enable the 
render to have a higlier appreciation of its merits. Not every one 
who goes through a course of syntax can write good ])r0vso ; yet 
this does not alter the fact that a thorough acquaintance 'with 
syntax is essential to the* gt>od jjroHO-writer. 

If it 1)0 asked what constitute the tlistinguisliing features and 
advantages of the volume here presented to the public, the author 
would reply: lu the first place, dcarnex^a and siwplzcifi/, Thtuigh 
the -work Avns prepared for pupnls of an advanced grade, and lias 
]»een ^vrltten in a style adapted to their comprehension, yet it was 
deemed of primary irnportam^e to set fortli every point persfiic - 
uously and intelligibly. Hecondly, it embraces in siruill <*oiupass a 
variety of imj»ortaut stihjec.ts, wluch have a eouimon connection, 
and mutually illustrate each other; but which the piipil has here- 
tofore been obliged to Icavt? unlearned, or to search for among n 
number of dillerent volniues. In the third ])3ace, it is eminently 
practical. ExerciHes have been introduced throughout the work, 
wherever Hdinissible, which will insure that what has been learned 
is properly understood, and impressed on the mind. 

It remains for the author to acdcnowhalge his ohligatton to the 
various sources from which he has received assistance in tlic prepa- 
ration of the present work. TIis object throughout having been to 
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produce a useful book, be did not feel at liberty to i^eject auj^dit tluit 
could be turned to practical use. He bas, therefore, as far as was 
consistent with bis own plan, carefully gleaned whatever lie has 
found of value in the works of those who bavo preceded liini. Par- 
ticular x-eferenoe is here made to the text-books wliieh for years 
have been regarded as standards on the subjects of wliieli tiiey re- 
spectively treat ; to Blair’s Lectures, Burke on the Sublime and 
Beautiful, Alison’s Essay on Taste, and other books of a similar 
stamp, from wliich ideas, and occasionally language, liave been 
freely drawn. Nor have more modern English publlcaitions hciui 
overlooked. In a word, it is believed that, while originality of 
plan and execution have been strictly maiutained, whatever may 
have been elsewhere contributed to the elucidation of the subject, 
will not be wanting here ; at the same time it has been the au- 
thor’s aim, in drawing from otlicrs, to improve upon their lan- 
guage, to adapt their style to the coniprelicnsion of all, and to 
avoid the errors of fact, grammar, or rhetoric, into 'whidi Uiey 
may have fallen. 

The author is aware that an objection to the use of a text-book 
on Composition exists in the minds of some, who prefer that their 
pupils should prepare written exercises from given subjects without 
aid or instruction of any kind. Of such ho would respectfully ask 
a careful consideration of the question whether something may not 
be gained by pursuing a regular, consistent, jdan. As, in the vari- 
ous departments of industry, much more can be accomplished, in a 
limited time and with a given amount of labor, by those who vvf*rk 
according to a definite enlightened system, than by men of equal 
energy, who, with an end alone in view, without regard to a <!hoice 
of means, go blindly to tbeir task, directed by no higher princfiplo 
than chance; so, it is claimed, an equal advantage is gained by 
those students of composition who pursue a well-digested plan, 
matured by experience, and elaborated by careful thought. Those 
who have tried both courses must decide whether this position m 
not as consonant with fact, as it certainly is with resison. 

Repeating his thanks for the patronage extended to the liltlo 
volume which preceded this, the author can only express the hope 
that the work now sent forth may meet with an equally kind 
reception. 

ITjsw Tpbk, 11, 1854, 
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ADYAITCED COURSE 

OF 

COMPOSITION AND EHETOEIC. 


PAET I. 

HISTORT OF THE ENOLISH LAISTGUAGE. 


LESSON I. 

MEDIA OF COMMUNICATIOIIir, 

§ 1. Man is distinguished frojn the bx^ute creation by the 
possession of reason. Brutes are governed by instinct ; man, 
by liis reasoning facailti<‘S. The senses of both are the same, 
and on these senses niatcniul objects inrxluee similar impress 
sions, Bnt fj’orn these ini|.>ressions l>niics can not reason any 
furtlK^r than iheir natural instincts enable them, un<l their ne- 
cessities require. Man, on tlic other hand, being possessed 
of iutelleciiml faculties, is capable of drawing inferences; 
and thus from the iinprcjssions made on his senses by a sin- 
gle external object, receives many different ideas, which, 
producing others in their turn, may be multiplied to infinity. 

§ 2. Men, iKjing endowed with social dispositions, natu- 
rally desire to iiitcirehango the ideas received in the manner 

§ 1, How l« nsAti dlHtitiKuished from the bmto creation f By what arcs hnitca 
govem«fd? By what^ raan ¥ How da Iho eenatis of men and hmtoB, and the Im- 
presaions produced upon them^ dJifor^ How, then, do men receive more Ideaa 
Droin these impreaalone than brutes f 
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above described. Brutes, also, particularly those of 
rious habits, are at times actuated by a similar impulse to 
make known their feelings to each other, Now in both 
these cases some medium of communication is necessary; 
and we find that the ingenuity of man has devis<‘tl four 
means more or less adapted to the f>urpose, the first two of 
which the instinct of the lower orders of creation lias led 
them also to employ. These are as follows : — 

L Gestures, By these are meant the movements of Iho 
body or its members. In the case of brutes, they are off t*n 
so expressive as to leave no doubt as to the yiredomitiant emo- 
tiom Thus, in the billing of doxies we sec love exemplifietl ; 
in the lion lashing his sides with his tail, and the cat raising 
her back at the sight of an enemy, we have umuistakuble 
evidences of anger ; and in the horse depressing his oars 
backwards, of fear. Man, having generally other and boit<?r 
means of commumoation, seldom uses gcstimes alone, though 
he often employs them to illustrate and enforce what be says. 
When other means, however, are wanting, he is alile with 
their aid alone to express his sentiments ; as in the case of 
the sick who have lost the power of speech, or of one at- 
tempting to make himself understood by those with wliose 
language he Js unacquainted. It is suqmsing, indet^d, to 
see how perfectly persons practised in the use of gosiures 
can communicate even complicated trains of thought an<l 
long series of facts. Good pantomimists W'ill make the plot 
of a theatrical piece just as intelligible to an audience as if 
it were developed by dialogue. 

This fact was known and appreciated by the ancif*ni 

% 2, What desire IVom man’s social disposition f Is this duplro Cfm- 

fined to the human race f How many means of communication has man f 

How many and which are employed hy brutes also ? 

What is the first medinm of communication t Whet Is meant by f 

Oiye instances of the use of gestures by brutes, and mention the emotions tf*ey 
indicate. For what purpose does man p^enerally use gestures f l>o they ever 
serve idmie to express his sentiments ¥ Give instances. Wliat may be commn* 
nieated% gestures? Give an instance. What is said of the action of the Qreelcs 
and Bomans f How flit was it carried on the stage? What point vras debated 
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Greeks and Romans, whose action was much more vehement 
than we are accustomed to sec at the day. On the 

stasrc this was carried so far that two actors were at times 
brought on to play the same part ; the office of one being to 
pronounce the words, and that of the other to accompany 
them with appropriate gestures, a single performer being un- 
able to attend to both. Cicero informs us that it was a mat- 
ter of dispute between the actor Roscius and himself whether 
the former could express a sentiment in a greater variety of 
ways by significant gestures, or the latter by the use of dif- 
ferent phrases. He also elsewhere tells us that this same 
Roscius had gained great love from every one by the more 
movements of his person. *** During the reign of Augustus, 
both tragedies and comedies were acted by pantomimo alone. 
It was perfectly understood by the people, who wept, and 
laughed, and were excited in every way as much as if words 
had been employed. It seems, indeed, to have worked upon 
their sympathicjs more powerfully than words ; fox' it became 
necessary, at a subsequent period, to enact a law restraining 
members of the senate from studying tixe art of pantomime, 
a practice to which it seems they had resorted in order to 
give more effect to their speeches Ixjfore that body* 

AYljcn, however, the lioman Empire yielded to the arms 
of the Northern barbarians, and, as a consequence, great 
numbers of the latter spread over it in every direction, their 
cold and phlegmatic manners %vrougIit a material change as 
regards the gestures, no less than the tones and accents, of the 
people. The mode of expression gradually grew more sul> 

* Krgo illc corporis inotu tantimi amorem sibi canciliArat a nobis 
omnibus, Pro Ahciua Port a, Yin, 

by Olceiro and KohcIus f Wliat doosj Clccro tell Uj» with rewpeefc to this actor? In 
f ho rclgw of AugiiBtnrt, how wore b«>lh tragedies nnri comodlcH reprcisentcd f How 
did (Some of th(! aonatorti «ock to give effoct to tholr i?peeehoa f What law was 
passed on the subject? Wlmt cflfect did the conquest of the Honmn Empire by 
Northern barbarians have on the gosturem and tones of tho people ? IIow do the 
tones of the people of Sonthom Europe now compare with those of the North? 
Of whatmttone, in parttcular, Is this tni© ? 
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clued, and the accompanying action less violent, in proportion 
as the new influences prevailed. Conversation became more 
languid; and public speaking was no longer indebted for its 
effect to the art of the pantomimist. So great was the change 
in these respects that the allusions of chissicjal authors to the 
oratory of their day were hardly intelligible. NotwithstiMul- 
ing these modifications, however, the people of Southern 
Europe, being warmer and more passionate by naiurt*, arc, 
at the present day, much more animated in their tones and 
more addicted to gesticulation than the inliabilants of the 
North. This is particularly true of the French and Itulians. 

IL Tnarticulate SotindSy or cries used by man, particu- 
larly during infancy, and by all other animals, to express 
strong and sudden emotions, such as fear, love, sorrow, atid 
the like. In the earlier periods of man’s history, before a 
perfect system of language was developed, it is prol«iblo 
that these natural interjections were used mor(3 freciueni ly 
than at present. Grammarians consider them the earliest 
elements of speech. Among these inarticulate sounds may 
bo classed sighing, groaning, laughing, and screaming, etivh 
of which is a key to the prevailing sentiment of tlie mind. 

in. SpoJeen Lanffuaff^.^ ov an assemblage of arlierdafn 
sounds, which are individually the tyj>c of certain ideas, a nd 
by a combination of which thoughts may be cxpresstul 
This means of communication, as well as that which follow s, 
IS employed by man alone. 

IV. ’WriUen Itanguage^ By this is meant a combina- 
tion of arbitrary characters, which convey to the mind the 
ideas they represent through the medium of the eye. 

It will be seen that, as the ideas generated by man’s re- 


What is the second rnediam of commimication ? What Is meant by Inarf Icniato 
SoTindB ? When were they most fVeanently used f How do f^rammarlane 
them $ What may be classed among these Inarticulate Sounds ? 

What Is the third medium of communication ? What is Spoken l4angt»go ? 
By whom is U employed ? 

What Is the fourth modlttm of communication f What Is meant by Written 
Languagel 
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flective faculties infinitely outiuinibcr the emotions of brutes, 
so liis moans of communication arc at once more numerous 
and precise. 

Gestures and inarticulate sounds our subject does not 
lead us to consider any further ; of language, spoken and 
written, we shall now proceed to treat. 


LESSON IT. 

ORIGIN OF SPOKEN LANGUAGE. 

g 3. It is a question that has been much and ably dis- 
cussed, w hether S])okeii language is a divine or human insti- 
tution ; wlietlier God gav’C it to man, as He gave the mental 
faculties ; or man invented it for himself, stimulated by the 
desire of communicating with his kind. 

Those who think language is a human institution believe, 
■with the ancient philosophers and poets, that men were orig- 
inally ‘*^a dumb and low herd”;*'* that they wxu*o in all 
things rude and savage, totally ignorant of the arts, unable 
to communicate 'with each other except in the imperfect 
manner of beasts, and sensilde of nothing save hunger, pain, 
and similar einotiuns. Cicero, alluding to the human nice 
in primevfil ages, says : There w^as a time when men wan- 
dered everywhere through the fields after the manner of 
beasts, and supported life Ijy eating the food of beasts.” 
Diodorus, Lucretius, Horace, Pliny, Juventil, and other an- 
cient writers, agree w itli Cicero in this opiru<jn, and hold 


* et turpe jK'cui:!.” 


How <Io mmeti kIcaM and weau8 of c(»unaunicatiou compare wUh thoHC of 
kmiuaf 

§ Wkni qucBiion has been inticli cUncuHwml ? Wluit did the anciant pbilopo- 
phcr« and poot« regard aia tbo original state of men? What d«e» Cicero flay of 
tlio kuman race In primeval tlmo» t What ancient wrltera agree with him In thl» 
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that it was only after a long and gradual inipr<3veiaeiit tluit 
men came to their present enlightened stale. 

Lord Monboddo, who, in his work on The Origin and 
Progress of Language’’, labors to prove that man is but a 
higher species of monkey, tliinks that originally the human 
race had only a few monosyllables, such as iia, he, hi, no, 
by which, like beasts, they expressed certain emotions. 

Dr. Murray gives it as his opinion that all language orig* 
inated in nine monosyllables, AG, bag, bwag, uwa<», lag, 
MAG, NAG, RAG, SWAG, ‘‘Each of tlicse,” says Dr. M., “ is a 
verb, and indicates a species of action. Power, motion, 
force, ideas united in every untutored mind, are impIitMl in 
them all. They were uttered at first, and probably for k(?v- 
eral generations, in an insulated manner. Tiic cir<aunstunt;< *s 
of the action were communicated by gestures and the varia- 
ble tones of the voice; but the actions themselves were t'X- 
pressed by their suitable monosyllables.” 

Bousseau represents men as orighially without laiiguag(‘, 
as unsocial by nature, and totally ignorant of the ties of 
society. He does not, however, seek to explain how lan- 
guage arose, being disheartened at the outset by the cliOl- 
culty of deciding whether language was ne(‘essaiy l‘ »r 
the institution of society, or society for the iuvoidirat of 
language. Maupertuis, however, overcomes this flilRcuIty 
by holding that “language was fi^nned }>y a s<*SHion of 
learned societies assembled for that purpose 

§ 4. But we must leave these absurd tlieories. I^ingiinge 
is, beyond doubt, a divine institution, iaventtHl by the Deity 
and by Him made known to the human race. If laiigimgt? 
was devised by man, the invention could not ha\'e In^eii at 

opinion ? Wbat is the title of Lord Honhoddo's work? Whst does the anthor 
try to prove in it f How does he think that the human race originally expressed 
their emotions t In what does Dr. Murray think that aH lani^ge originated f 
What part of speech, accowHng to him, was each of these monosyllables f What 
Ideas does he Uiink were Implied In them f How does Bonsseau represent the 
original puse of men f What difSoulty disheartened him at the ostaet eC his in* 
quirieef What does Matipertnla hold f 
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once matured, but must have been the result of the necessi- 
ties and experience of successive generations. Tliis, how- 
evePy does not accord vith the facts of history ; for, liowever 
far we go back, we can not arrive at any period when even 
the most unenlightened portions of mankind did not possess 
a system of language. Scripture informs us that this means 
of communication was employed by the first man and woman, 
as well as their immediate descendants ; and we are hence 
forced to the conclusion that it was the result of a direct 
revelation from on high. 

Nevertheless, while the elements %vere thus imparted by 
God, it is natui'al to suppose that much was left for man to 
perfect ; and that, just as a mind was given to him which he 
is required to cultivate and fit for the performance of its 
duties by a long course of training, so the mere elements 
were imparted, out of which he had to form by successive 
improvements a perfect means of communication. “ Tliree 
things,” says Scaliger, “ have contributed to enable man to 
perfect language, — necessity, pmctico, and the desire to 
please. Necessity produced a collection of words very im- 
perfectly connected; practice, in multiplying them, gave 
them more expression ; while it is to the desire of pleasing that 
"WC owe those agreeal)lo t urns, those happy collocations of 
\vords, \vhich imj^art to plirascs Ix^tli elegance and gi-ace.” 

Wti are confirnu.xl in this supposition by the fact that the 
history of many languages shows a gradual progress from 
imperfect beginnings to a finisluxl state, and that there is 
hardly any cultivated tongue, whieli, if traced back to its 
earlier ages, will not l>e found either defective in some of its 
parts or \nintiug in tlios(^ clumioteristlc^s which are a source 

$ ‘J. thc»« thcK^ricH, by whom mwt wo concimie that Imigaa^re? was In- 

vuiited ? If it watt devltttxl by niaii, wluit would we ilnd on looking back at the 
bitttorj' of early time» ? Wats th!« the? cat*e t %Vhflt does Scripture Inform m with 
re^rard to tlws first man and woman, nml their immediate dcBcendants f Wltat fol- 
lows from thltt ? Wa» any tbiu$r left for man to perfect? AcconUnje: to Bcali#?er^ 
by what was man enabled to perfect language? What did necosBlty produce? 
What did practice Impart to them ? What do w« owe to the desire of pleasing ? 
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of beauty and strength. The language of a nation, traced 
through the successive eras of its existence, will be fouiKl to 
have undergone a scries of improvements, in all resper ts 
analogous to the advances which have been made in ilio in- 
stitutions and social condition of the people Avho speak il. 
In the first great antediluvian language, similar changes 
must have occurred. 

It may be added that the divine origin of lang'uage is 
maintained by a number of our best writers, Locki% in liis 
Essay on the Human Understanding”, Bot»k 111., cba}#. I, 
sec. 1, says : ‘^God, having designed man for a sociable (*reit- 
tiire, made him not only with an inclination and imdi;r a no 
cessity to have fellowship %vith those of his own kind; but. 
furnished him, also, with language, which was to be tlie gi eat 
instrument and common tie of society.” 


LESSON III, 

WRITTEN n A N O ir A a E . 

§ 5. Ideas may be communicated by written, us wr^ll as 
spoken, language. The latter represents ideas by ariit'ulalo 
sounds; the former employs certain arbitrary charach^rs 
represent these articulate sounds, and thus through a <Ioublt* 
medium conveys the ideas themselves. It is written lan- 
guage alone that gives permanence to thoughts* 

§ 6. Written language was devised by man. The c*xa< t 
period of its origin is unknown; but it is supposed not lu 
have been invented until several centuries after men were in 
possession of a complete system of spoken language. Tlu? 

What fact conamig as in the belief that In lan^ae much wae left fur man to 
perfect? What is Eoeke’^ view of the origin of language ? 

$ 6. What else besides spoken language enables us to communicate ideas ? 
How does spoken language represent ideas? Bow, written language? Which 
gives permanence to thoughts? 

$ 6. % whom was written language devisotl ? When is it supposed to have 
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systems first employed were necessarily rude and imperfect ; 
but, as men increased in experience and knowledge, succes- 
sive improvements were made, until at last the present sim- 
ple method was devised. Four systems have been cinjDloyed 
in different ages and countries; the Ideographic, the Verbal, 
tlie Syllabic, and the Alphabetic. 

§ 7, Ideograpide System . — ^The earliest method of con- 
veying thoughts l)y means of written characters is called 
IdeograiDliic, It represented material objects and facts by 
means of pictures ; and what was not material or visible, but 
was merely conceived in the mind, and could not, therefore, 
be thus depicted, by sjnnbols. Thus the idea of a battle 
was conveyed by a pictorial representation of two men en- 
gaged in fighting ; while the abstract idea of eternity vras 
denoted by a circle, winch, being without beginning or end, 
was an approp>riato emblem. It represented things them- 
selves, and not their names. 

The hieroglyphics of Egypt were, in part, Ideographic. 
The Mexicans, also, used this system at the time of Cortes’ 
invasion ; their king was informed of the anival of the Span- 
iards and their ships, by pieces of white linen on which were 
painted objects resembling vessels, and men in Spanish 
garb. Ideographic writing is also said to have been em- 
ployed by some of the North American Indians. 

§ 8. System . — ^The Verbal system is second in point 

of antiquity* It appropriated a peculiar character to each 


*■ This word signifies “ saered carvings ”, being derived from tho 
Greek words and io carve. 


hven iiivoyited ? What, was its eliamctor at first ? What change took place as men 
iiicreasccl hi knowlcd'^c ? How many systems Iwivo prevailed ? 

S 7, Wimt Is tho oarllost system called f How did it resprosont material ob- 
jects ? How, what was w<»t material or visible ? Give ati example. Bid it rep- 
resent objects themselves, or their names ? To what systom did tho hieroglyph- 
ics of Eji?yptt In part, belong t What otiwr people nsed this system f How was 
the Mexican king informed of the Bpanianis’ arrival f By what other race has 
Ideographic writing been employed f 

$ 8, What is the second system caUed t How did It represent material objects 
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object and idea, without reference to the word by which «ucli 
object or idea was represented. This was an i!U]>rov(nui‘nl on 
the Ideographic system, but was objectionable on aceouiit of 
the great number of characters required. Chinese, fit tlie 
present day, is written in a measure according to this s>'st (?uu 
Old authorities inform us that it employs no less tlaiii 80,b00 
characters; later researches, however, prove the niiinljer lo 
be considerably smaller. As each cliaractcr reprcscnls an 
o1)ject or abstract idea, and not merely a souiid, it h.)l!<jws 
that any thing un-itten according to this system is understood 
by all that are acquainted with the characters, although lludr 
OAvn spoken languages may be totally" diflerent; just as die 
value of figures in their various combinations is universally 
known to the nations of Europe, iiotwithsiandiug the diller- 
ence in their respective tongues. The Avrltten luugunge of 
the Chinese Empire, accordingly, is read and iindersloutl hy 
the people of Jajmn, Corea, Loo-choo, and Cochin Chimi, as 
well as by various other tribes who are unalfie to liold tin.' 
slightest oral intercourse with each other. 

It is proper to add that this is denied hy some, who contend tliat 
Chinese is written mainly according to the Syllabic system, a (Ic.-^cription 
of which follows. If any Japanese or Ooreans are fonn«l to n riders* and 
written Chinese, it is, according to these authorities, from their having 
studied it, or else on account of its resemblance to their own written sys- 
tems. Our present greatly increased facilities for obtaining information 
respecting the people of the Celestial Empire and their peeuliaritles, will 
soon dissipate all uncertainty on this subject; and w’o shall probably finil 
that each opinion has some foundation in truth. It Is likely either that 
the characters are partly Verbal and partly Syllabic, or else that there 
are two distinct systems, originally perhaps used by dififerent classes, but 
now employed indiscriminately at the option of the writer. 

and abstract ideas f What rendered It objectionable f Xti what langttasre H it 
still employed f How many characters am required in this language f Need one 
understand the spoken language. In order to understand a written language in 
which thfe Verbal system Is employed ? Give an example. In llluiiratlan of this, 
what is mentioned with regard to the written language of the Chinese Empire Y 
What aeeoimt do other authorities give of written Chinese? How do tlioy ex- 
plain the ihet that some Japanese and Ooreans are found to nndemtatid It f What 
ts probhble with regard to these ditforent opinions f 
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§ 9. Syllabic System . — By the two systems above de- 
scribed, things themselves were represented without refer- 
ence to the sounds by which they are denoted. But the fre- 
quent reourrence of the same syllables in the names of things 
soon led men to see the advantages that would be gained ]jy 
representing the sound instead of the thing signified ; and 
hence originated a third method, commonly called the Syl- 
labic system. In this, ceitain characters were employed to 
represent, not objects, but syllabic sounds, by a combination 
of which the names of things were denoted. Thus the word 
agricultum would be expressed by four character^ one 
representing each sjdlable. Though this was a gi’cat im- 
provement on the Verbal System, it was also objectionable 
on account of the number of diaractcrs required. It is 
thought at one time to have been used by many Asiatic na- 
tions ; and is still the basis, though in a somewhat modified 
form, of the written language of the Ethiopians and that of 
the Siamese. 

§ 10. Alphabetic System . — The defects incident to the 
systems described above finally taught man the necessity of 
inventing some new method of conveying his thoughts ; and 
hence resulted the introduction and ultimate pei’fectlon of 
Alphabetic writing, which is used in almost all languages at 
the present day. This may be regarded as the greatest of 
human inventions, and has contributed more than any thing 
else to the progress of civilization. According to this system, 
the simple sounds of the human voice are represented by 
apjiropriate marks or letters, by combining which syllables 
and words are formed; and that with such precision and 

How w«ro itlcart rcprournttnl by tliR two RyBtftma already tlcttcribcd? 
What waw iiajst invantud ¥ A^conUn^ to iho Byllabic uyatem, what did 

t‘ach diameter roproHont? How wero w<mlH <knotcd¥ How many dmmetors 
wonld this «y«tc!m ro(|ulf<* to oxproHB the* wowl af/rkuUttre How did the SyJla- 
!)ic. compare with the Verbal Kyatom ¥ Wlmt rondcret! the Syllable ayatom ob- 
jectionable ¥ By what natlona wa« it at ono time employed f In what written 
iangii«)?e Ifi It still need ? 

S 10. By tbs defects of these fiyatema, what was man finally tanjrht? What 
system was neat invented f How may It be repptrded f What are repretsented 
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completeness that not only can all inatcrial object s be <1 g- 
noted and described, but also abstract ideas, i\ic eiuotious 
of the mind, and every variety* of thought. 


LESSON IV. 

ALPHABETIC %VniTIKG. 

§ 11. Derwation . — ^The word alphabet is derived from 
aTi^a, pr/ra^ the first two Greek characters, an<l signilles il)o 
letters of a written language disposed in their regular ordta; 

§ 13. Origin . — ^Tlie inventors of alphabetic writing are 
unloiown* According to the Jewish I^abbis, it is of di\'iue 
origin. “ God,” says one of tlicii* numljer, haters 

on the evening of the first Sabbath.” Adam Clarke also in- 
dines to this opinion, although he places the revelation at a 
later date, maintaining that God taught Moses the xise ol‘ lef« 
ters by writing the Ten Commandments with Ills own linger 
on the tables of stone. Eusebius, Clemens of Alexandria, 
Cornelius Agrippa, and others, attribute this nobh * invf'idhm 
to Moses himself ; PI nlo, to Abraham ; Ircnams and oflmrs, 
to Enoch, who is by some thought to have been ihn atttlior 
of a work still extant, to which there is an apparent allusion 
in the 14tli and the 15th verse of St. Jude’s Epistle. IJihliati- 
dor considers Adam entitled to the honor of the inventiun ; 
and the Sabians actually produce a book which they prelend 
was written by this patriarclu If, however, letters were known 
at this early period, it can hardly be explained wliy nirni, in 
spite of the vastly superior facilities they afford, sliouJd have 
gone back to the idoograplno or the syllaHo systtra. 

by the characters empldyeS in the Alphabetic system ? By combining thc»« char- 
acters, what are formed f 

1 11. Prom what is the word derived t What does It signuy ? 

What is said of the Inventors of alphabetic writing? To whomdothe 
a^ewlah Rabbis attribute Its Invention ? What is Adam Clarke's oplttion? To 
whom do Basebius, Clemens, and Oamelins AgHppa attribute It ? To 
Fbilo f To whom, Xremsas ? What reason is there for supposing Enoch to have 
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Among the Greeks and Romans, the inYention of letters 
was generally attributed to the Phoenicians/*' F or the Greeks 
this was natural, as they received the greater part of their 
alphabet directly from Cadmus, a native of Phoenicia, and 
would therefore be likely to think that the honor of the inven- 
tion belonged to that country. Yet it is clear that sonao of 
the most learned of the Greeks regarded Cadmus in liis tru j 
light ; not as the inventoi’, but merely as the introducer, of lei - 
ters. Plato expressly says that Tliaut, the Egyptian, was the 
first to divide letters into vowels and consonants, mutes and 
liquids. An individual of tliis same name, Thaut or Taaut, is 
also mentioned by Saiiclioniathon, the historian, as the inven- 
tor of letters, but is claimed by him as a Phoenician, living in 
the 12lh or the 13th generation after the Deluge. To reconcile 
these conflicting* accounts, Jackson, in his Chronological An- 
tiquities ”, holds that letters were invented hy Taaut or Thoth, 
the Phoenieian, a son of Blisraiin, about five centuries after 
the Deluge, but were introduced into Egypt four hundred years 
afterwards hy a second Taaut ; whom he supposes to have been 
identical with the celebrated Hermes Ti*ismeg’istus of the 
Greeks, the inventor, according to Diodorus, of grammax*, 
music, letters, and writing. Whether this supposition is cor- 
rect or not, we may fairly conclude that, whichever of these 
nations first emjfloycd letters, they were not long iu l>ecoming 
known to the other ; as the commercial relations of the Egyi> 

^ Ipsa gens Phoenicum in p:Ioria magna lltorarnm inventionis, 
‘The race of ]*ko3nioianfl l,hc*ias<ilvc5S enjoy Uxa great glf»ry of the inven- 
tion of letters/ — ^PniN'v, Book v., chap.' 1*2. 

Phfonicpfl prlau (faniai si eroclimus) ans;i 

Mansuram ru<Ui)us vocom sigiiurc liguris. — L ucan. 


been aequalntcjil with tliin sy»4toin y By wbom does Bibliawcler tliiiik it wiah in- 
vented y Wiiat evidence of tluK ifl fununheU by the Subbuis ? What objection ia 
there to the fcuppoHltion that iettern were known thxia early f 

To whom did Um Ort^oks and Romamj attribute the invention of letter® ? What 
led the OreekH to this opinion ? IIow did «ome of tlio moat learned Qreeka regard 
Oadrans f Whom docs Plato mention in connection with tho claaeifLcatlou of let- 
ters ¥ Who clue adtidos to thla Thant ¥ What doca Sanchoniatbon fay of him? 
llowdoes Jackuon explain thi« InconBiwtency ? With what Greek personage doca 
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tians and Phoenicians were intimate, and likely to make their 
resi)ective inventions common property. 

According to some late writers who are versed in Oiioiihd 
literature, the claims of the Indians to the honor of liaviisg 
devised letters are not without some weight. The Sanscrit, 
which is the most refined of the Indian languages, is su]>])osed 
to have been one of the most ancient now existing, and is lhL‘ 
parent of almost every dialect of Southern Asia. TIjo Hin- 
doos assert that they were acquainted with lettei-s bcfforc any 
other nation on the globe; and that, in their ancient books, 
sages from Egypt and other countries arc represented as coin- 
ing to India, to inform themselves respecting alphabc^dc writ- 
ing and other inventions for which the Hindoos were at lliat 
early period distinguished. As, however, none of thesfj an- 
cient books have yet made their appeamnee in Eurrjpe, and 
as national vanity has led the Orientals generally to exaggirr- 
ate their ancient standing in literature, art, and science^ mt,; 
can hardly weigh these tmsupported statements against tlic* 
positive testimony presented from other quarlc?rs. 

Modern scholars seem to be divided in opinion as iu 
whether this great invention is due to the Phooniciuns ortho 
Hebrews. Mr. Astle, whose, essay on “ Thci Origin and Prog- 
ress of Writing” displays great research and is justly re- 
garded as high authority, on the evidence of tlio aiieients, prr> 
nounces in favor of the Phoenicians. It must l)c reinoiuJicred, 
however, that while the Greeks were well acquainted with 
the latter nation on account of their intimate conimorcial rela- 
tions, to the Hebrews they were almost entire strangers ; and 
hence, though their e’vddence may bo reliable as regards ilu* 
claims of the Phoenician alphabet to an smtiquity greater than 

ho BiipposG this second Taaut to have hecn identical ? Wiiat Is said tii« rvU* 
tions that subsisted between the the Phtcniclana f 

What other people claim to have iirvoiitecl letters? Wiiat is said nf the San- 
scrit lan^ago ? WTiat do the Hindoos assert with rc^yard to tlicir ancient hooks ? 
Have we any reason to believe their statementB f 

What arc the views of modern scholars on Ibis point ? In whoso favor docs 
IVIr, Astl0 decide ? What reason is there for supposing that the Oreeks may have 
been rolstaken In attributing the invention of letters to the rbopuklsna? From 
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either the Egyptian or the Syrian can boast, they must still 
have been unqualified to pronounce between it and the He- 
Iwew. From tlie latter, indeed, the Phociii(nan alphabet is 
now generally thought to have been derived. It is at least well 
known that writing was 2 >ractised among the Jews long before 
Vv^e have any evidence of its having been in use among the 
Phoenicians. The Pentateuch itself is a living proof that al- 
phabetic VrTiting was knowni to Moses, while the frequent allu- 
sions to that art which it contains show that this kiiowdedg’e 
was not confined to the legislator alone.**' The injimction con- 
tained ill the 9 th verse of the 6th chapter of Deuteronomy, 
that the people should write the words of the law on the posts 
of their houses and on their gates, proves such a general ac- 
quaintance with the art as to justify the inference that it was 
then no recent invention, but had been known and used for 
years. The suggestion urged by some that the \vriting here 
alluded to, as well as that in which the five books of Moses 
Avere originally comiioscd, may hai’C l)ecn according* to the 
liieroglj'phio or syllabic system, is inadmissible; for wo have 
not the slightest trace of the existence of these sacred books 
in any otlajjr fonn than that Avhich they now liear. 

Nor arc Ave by any means di*wen to the inference Avhich 
some liaA'^e drawn from the passage, that the Deity himself 
coiiimuiiicated to Moses, and through him to the human race, 
a knoA\'ledg(i of the ali>habotic system. Had so important a 
rcA’claiion boon made, avo haA'e evojy reason to suiipose that 
it Avould have been recorded in distinct terms by the Jewish 
legislator. 


* Extn>i:s, xxiv., 12; xxsli., lo, ir>; xvil, 11; xsxir., 1,2^7: 
XtiMUKius, xxxiil, 2 ; Diicriutuxoiiiy, xxvil, U. 


wliai alphabet U tUffPliicnkian PupposAcd to have been <lGrlved ? How early wa« 
iilphahetic wrltln^t known ainoiij? the .Tewa ¥ AA^hat Icada uft to suppose that the 
p(toplo gciHorally wore acquaitiiod with the art ? What precludes us IVom suppos* 
in*^ that tho writing hero allutlod to was aceordiug to some earlier Bystoin ? AVhafc 
fnforeucc has been drawn from those passages t AVhat renders it unlikely that 
this was the casef 
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§ 13. The Oreeh Aliyhahet and ils Dei'ivatives, — WJint- 
ever alphabet may have been tlic most ancient, one fact is 
clearly established ; that Cadmus introduced sixteen loiiors 
from Phceiiicia into Greece, to which Palaincdos suljsequoutly 
added four, and Simonides, at a still later period, four more. 

The Phceuieian language was written from right to Ici't. The Grrelr 
at first followed it in this respect; but was in course of time writtoii 
from right to left, and from loft to right, aiternately, as land is ploughed. 
The laws of Solon wore engraved in this stylo, about 000 B. C., as also 
were many inscriptions still to be seen on aueient nioiiumonls. Soon 
after this period, ho\rever, the present maimer of writing, from loi'fc lo 
right, came into general use. It had been introduced many years befoi-o 
by Pronapides, ’who, according to some, was a teacher of liom(‘r’s. 

From the Greek alphabet, the Etruscan, Osean, Latin, Coptic, and 
others, wore formed. The Latin alphabet contained twenty-live letters. 
From it, ours is derived. The number and form of the Latin letters are 
retained in English without any farther change than the addition of IP. 

§ 14, Comparison of Different Alphahets . — As leiiers tiva 
merely arbitrary marks used to denote tlie elementary sr)uuds 
of whicli spoken language is composed, the number of 
in the alphabet of any people ought to coixespond extud ly \v i 1 1 1 
the number of such sounds wliich they employ. Ytd. in ik> 
language do we find this to be the case. In some the alpha- 
betic chai’acters are the more numerous, in eonsequeiiee bulb 
of the admission of more than one letter to express the same 
sound, and of the introduction of characters to denote com- 
pound sounds which could othervusc be perfectly re|>rosenied 
by combinations. In other languages some sounds nvc („*n- 
tirely unrepresented, and consequently in thosq ilierc is a 

§ 13. Who iiitrodacod letters into Greece, nnci how’' tnuny were there’/ How 
many w’ore subsequently added, and by whom ? 

How was the Phoenician langnage w'rittcu ? WImt other lanjmage wuh writ ! »,'u 
similarly to it ? What change was afterwarda madft aa rt^gsirds theGrceh Ijm- 
guagof What Jaws were written in this style? By vvliom wan ilw present umlluul 
of writing introduced? Wliat alphalsets w'crc derived from the Grttek? How 
many letters did the Latin alphabet contain ? What alphabet was derived from 
it ? How do the two correspond ? 

I H Wimt are letters f With what ought the number of letters In the alpha, 
bet of any people to correspond ? Ho we find such a correspondence ? What U 
the reason of this inconsistency ? How do the dlfibrent alphabets compare In the 
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deficiency of alpliabetic characters. Hence, though about 
the same nuinbcr of elemental sounds are in use among dif- 
ferent nations, there will be found no lilllc difiei'eiiec in the 
nurnijer of letters composing their rarious alphabets. 

the English alphabet contains 2G loiters ; tlie Eroncii, 25 ; Iho 
Italian, 22; the Spiinisli, 21; the llussian, 41; tlic Hebrew, >Samiiritan, 
Syrian, and Chaldean, each 22 ; the Arabic, 2S ; the Pershm and Egj^p- 
tlan, each 32 ; the Turkish, S3 ; the Georgian, 30 ; the Armenian, 38 ; the 
»Sa,nscx*it, 50 ; the Abyssinian, 202 ; and the Indian, or Bmlimanic^ 240. 


LESSON V. 

FOUMATION OF LANGUAGE. 

vS 15- Tiieee is every reason, as vre have seen, to believe 
that, while in the invention of language man was assist^'^d by 
i.lie Deity, it was still only after many years <if gradual de- 
velopmctit and improvement that it airived at its present 
perfectioji. As it is impossilfic for us to ascertain how far 
divine assistance v/as vouc^lisafed, wc shall consider the steps 
of formation as it is most likely the}’- would be taken by man, 
independently of a direct revelation, under tlie stimulus of 
iiecessil}^ and the desire cf pleasing. 

The first words vrere, no doubt, Intci jections ; for it w- ould 
bo natural for men, ho%vover savage or ignorant the use of 
\vords, to employ exclamations for the purpose of expressing 
their sudden emotions. The -words that next came into use 
did not probably denote the name of any particular object ; 
but were suc.'h as expressed a whole sentence, indicative of 

Tuimher of th«dr pounds, mul Iiow In tho uumbcir of ihclr Ictlcrs? How many 
lottcrfl dooB iluj EiigllHh alphabet coutahiV ThoFrcrichV Italian? Spaniah? 
iJiisBian? Hebrew, Samantaii, Syriac, and Chaldean? Arabic? PerHian and 
)'JjL;.vptian? TurltiwU? Gcor^bui? Amicnhin? SauFcrit? AhymMmI Indian, 
or Brahinjiiilc ? 

§ 15. Ifci it probable that a complete stystemof was given to man ? How 

has it been bmught to its present perfection ? What words, is it supposed, worn 
first employed ? Explain tins reason, Wlmt words next came Inio use ? Give an 
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desires or fears, or intended to convey some important news 
or information; as, the enemy is coming^ the ^letovy is 

Individual objects next engaged attention. The savage 
lived, we will say, in the midst of a forest. Iniisnaicli as lie 
derived bis means of subsistence paitty from certain trees 
which it contained, he was soon comj^ellcd, in Lis interconr;?’r 
with others, to allude to them, and represent tJicin by somc 
name, or, as grammarians would say, Noun. This 
tion he at first probablj^ applied to all similar objects. It; 
%vas not till experience taught liim the difierence ];ot\veon 
oaks, cypresses, cedars, &c.,and their respective peculiarities, 
that he gave them specific names. As it often l)eeame ii(3<?cs- 
sary to allude to more than one, it was not long before a dis- 
tinct form was adopted to denote the plural number. 

Before all the visible objects of creation had been thus 
arranged into classes and distinguished by general appeilti- 
tions, and before experience and observation liad assigned j lar- 
ticular names to the various species, it must have neei\s- 
sarj’-for men occasionally to allude to a specific ol>je(.'t in 
traclistinction to the rest of its class. To identify it, thca'f ‘lore*, 
intelligibly to another, they would hare to distinguisli li by 
stating either its distinctive qualities or the relations Iti winch 
it stood to other objects. Thus, if they desired to lulutle to 
a tree of particular size, or one standing by a spring, IristtMid 
of characterizing it as the fir or the elm, they would iiaturnlly 
say, the large tree^ the tree by the spring. In tills way %vOTe 
formed Adjectives, which generally express <iitality, and Pnqi- 
ositions, which indicate the relations subsisting between 
nouns (often called substantives) and other words. 

Though several important steps had by this lime been 
taken towards the formation of a complete system of Inn* 
guage, yet the means which it afforded of distinguishing ol »- 

example. Describe the way to which Nouns were formed. When were epocifle 
names coined ? What diKtinct form was afterwards adopted, and why ? DcBcHbe 
the necessity which called for the Adjective. Give an example. What other 
class of words had the same origin ? Give an example. Give an account of the 
origin of the Adjective Pronouns and mat. What Article originated to the 
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jects were still imperfect ; for, when any substantive was 
used in discourse, as tree, river, horse, how was it to be knomi 
which of the many iDdividuals embraced in the general class, 
which tree, river, or horse, was meant ? When the thing 
alluded to w^as within the range of sight, it could without 
difficulty be pointed out by a movement of the hand ; but, 
when tins was not the case, it became necessary to invent 
words by wffiich the pai*ticular object intended could be 
specified. Hence arose the Adjective Pronouns this and that^ 
and the Article the. 

Verbs must necessarily have been coeval Avith the first 
attempts towards the formation of language, as no affirma- 
tion can be expressed Avithout the assistance of this part of 
speech. We seldom speak except to express our opinion 
that something is or is not, that some act does or does not 
take place ; and the AA^ord Avhich affirms the fact or state is 
always a Verb. 

Tims, then, Ave have seen Intei'jections, Nouns, Adjec- 
tives, Prepositions, Articles, Adjectives, Pronouns, and Verbs, 
successively called for by the Avanis of men, and consequently 
iuA'^ented as component parts of language. Personal Pro- 
nouns Avere probably the creation of a later age. A j’^oung 
child, it has been observed, almost iiwariably repeats the 
noun instead of using the substitute. Speaking of himself, 
a child Avould be likely to say, ‘‘GiA’(3 Johnny Johnny’s 
Avhistlc,” and not “Gwe 7nc w?.?/ whistle.” So great, indeed, 
seems to bo tJie disinclination of youthful minds to multiply 
terms that it is often found quite difficult to teach them the 
use of the pronoun. Such was the ease, in all probability, 
with man in the infancy of his being ; and it is not likely 
that he added this new species of Avords to his primitive and 
necessary stock, until sufficient advance had been made in 

f^amo way 7 What eJasa of worda ia req^uired for the oscprcselon of aflamations 7 
When did they comn Into uho7 

Ofwhatclasft of words Imvo we thna atr traced the origin? What part of 
speech was the creation of a later age? Aro children generally inclined to mo 
the Personal Prowjun f What do tlicy employ in Its place 7 Wiwt is gained hy 
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the fomiative process to show their great advantage ic- 
gards brevity of expression and pleasantness of sound. 

Among the early races of men, it seems i)roba])Ie that 
there was much less said than at the present Theh sen- 
tences were at once fewer, shorter, and simpler, tjian ours. 
As successive advances, however, were made, and It was found 
that natural intercourse was a source of pleasure, men did not 
confine themselves simj^ly to what it was necessary to com- 
municate, but imparted freely to each otlier e^*en sucl: 
thoughts as had no practical bearing*. The original bi'ief 
mode of expression was gradually laid aside ; longer S(niti‘n- 
ces were used ; and a new class of words was required, to con- 
nect clauses so closely related in construction and seiiso :i.s 
not to admit a separation into distinct periods. Tins rvivs the 
origin of Conjunctions; and the same cause, when inan’r^ 
taste v?as still further impro\’'ed and he began to tifink 
beautifying language while he extended its power of expres- 
sion, led to the invention of the Relative Pronoun, 

To tell how, when, and where the action expressed 1 w tin * 
verb was performed, and also to indicate the degree? in which 
any object possessed a certain quality, as for insianee lif)w 
tall a tree was, man^s inventive faculties were not ioiig in 
perceiving that a new species of words was re<paro<l and in 
forming them accordingly. Adverbs were thus intrcHiuccfl ; 
and with them the elements of language, or Parts of 
as they are termed, were complete. Sian now had Ihe nu‘ans 
of expressing fully and intelligibly all that catuf.' iiilo his 
mind; and his future efforts were to be directed, iujI to* ilu? 
creation of new elements, but to improving ami inoflifyiug 
those already devised, to harmonizing the whole and uniiittg 
them in a consistent system. Up to this point necessity had 

:h(3 UBG of the Por&onal Pro«oan ? Wbat was the chameter of the firiitener-H 
-}y the early races of aion ? Wlmt cliaugo took place in the coareo of tiiac T Whnt 
kind of eontcuccB camo into tig*c f Wlmt new class of wonls was thus required ? 
What parts of speech originated in this way f noscribo the of Adtc-rba 
Whafc are the elements of language, or classes of words, called t Aft er the fonna- 
Uon of the parts of speech, to what were man’s efforts dirertod f 
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operated; the imjDrovemesits subsequently made must be at- 
tributed tp the desire of X3leasin^. 

g IG. la thus ti'aein^ the origin of the Parts of Speech, 
we have based our theory and deductions on tlxe supxDositiou 
that man’s starting'-point was a state of utter ignorance. It 
is believed by many that this ignorance was entailed on the 
liuinan race at the same timo with death, as a punishment for 
tiie first disobedience ; that, immediately on their eximlsion 
from Eden, our first jDarents lost that enlightenment with 
which they had been originally endow^ed by the Deitj^ Others 
think that this sinking to savagism was gradual, and was the 
1 ‘esult of the moral deg'radation which, as the Bible informs 
us, characterized most of the descendants of Adam at the 
timo of the Deluge. In cither of these cases, or if there was 
no direct revelation from 03i liigh, the succossiv^e steps in the 
formation of laiig-uagc Avere }3robably similar to those de- 
scribed above, for such would be their natural order. If God 
did assist men direct Ij’’, it is likely that He merely j>ut them 
in x>ossession of such elements as barely enabled them to 
communicate Avith each other Avhat AA^as absolutely essential, 
and that muoli a^tis loft for human ingenuity to devise; in 
Avliicli case, also, avo may conclude that the steps of forma- 
tion Avero succcssiv'ely taken in the order described above. 

In what condition men W'eve as regards their language at the timo 
of the Deluge, can not bo ascertained. Different communities probably 
spoke difforciit dialects, of greater or IcSvS comprehonsiveness and power 
of expression, according to the various circmnstaiiecs of their position 
and history. 


§ 10. On wliat supposition is this theory of the origin of words based ? According 
to some, when was this ignorance entailed on man ? AVInit is the opinion of oth- 
ers on this subject ? In cither case, what seems probable with respect to the 
steps of fonnatiem? To what extent is it likely that the Deity assisted mou'f 
What Iff said regarding the different dialects spoken at the time of the Deluge t 
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LESSON VI. 

OKIGIN OF THE ENGLISH LANCxTIAGE. 

§ 17. SritainheforethGlioman Conquest — The earliest 
authentic account that we have of the inhabit: in is of Britain 
is from Julius Cassar, by whom the southern part of the 
island was conquered in the year 54 B. e. The Koinaii gvn- 
eral informs us that he found the people of Kent far luor;^ 
civilized than the rest, and adds that there was no great dif- 
ference between their customs and those of Gaul.'"' This is 
not to be wondered at, as the southern part of the island was 
unquestionably peopled directly from Gaul ; that is, from ihi? 
northern districts of what is now called France, which laj' 
directly opposite and were separated from it by a strait so 
narrow as to prove no obstacle to emigration. The historian 
Tacitus, who, in his Life of Agricola, takes occasion to 
scribe the ancient British, confirms this account. He reina iks 
that many points in the personal appearance of the Sihiros, 
or inhabitants of South Wales, together with their pim’imity 
to the Spanish coast, afford sufficient foundation for i lu3 be- 
lief that they were a branch of the Iberi, or first s(*itU;rs of 
Spain; while there was little question that the parts op] »o- 
site to Gaul had been seized on by the people of that countr}’^, 
their respective languages, religious rites, and gen(?ral char- 
acteristics, bearing a marked resemblance to each oil ter, f 

* Ex Ins omnibus longo simthuTnaniRsimi qni Cantiimi nurolimt: 
regio eat maritima omnis ; iieqne miiltnm a (tallica (iUKeruat conmwUi^ 
dine. — C^ sar, de JSelh GdlUco^ Lib- T., e. 14. 

i ln universum tamen ajstiraanti, Gallos vieinum Bolum OfiuipAsse 
bile est. Eonim sacra reprebondas, superstltionum persuasiont*' : 
sermo baud multum dwersus ; in deposcendis periculia catU*iu aiuiada, 


§ 17. Wbo fiimisbes us with the earliest authentic account of tho people of 
TSritain ? What part of the island did Ctesar conquer, and when f Which of tho 
Inhabitants did he Und most civllbtedf Whom did they reaembie in their man- 
ners and customs ? How is this accounted for f Who confirms Cteear's account f 
Where did the Sllures live ? From whom, according to Tacitus, did they derive 
their origin ? By whom does he think that the parts opposite Oaul were 
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The great Celtic race vv^as at this early period scattered 
ovei' the whole of Southwestern Europe ; and no doubt 
successive bodies had found their way to Britain, cither 
directly, or after a temporary residence on the opposite 
coasts of the continent. At the time of Ciesar’s invasion, 
therefore, in Britain, as well as in Gaul and Sj^ain, dialect?^ 
of the Celtic tongue were spoken; but it vms not to this 
original vernacular that our English of the present da}’ 
owes its origin. We allude to it here because it is impor- 
tant that the student should be acquainted with its history 
and be able to trace its connection with our language, in 
the formation of which it has had its share, in a measure 
directly, but more particularly through the medium of its 
derivatives, the Latin and Norman French. 

Ireland, like Britain, was peopled at an early date by 
Celtic immigrants, — a fact attested not only by its relics 
of antiquity, but also by the names of its tovms, rivers, 
and mountains, and indeed by the very appellation of the 
island itself. Ireland is the ancient Erin, and this name is 
derived from the Celtic word JTar^ icestern, Phoenician com- 
merce and Phamician colonics seem to have found their 
way thither ; and at a subsequent period there was a largo 
influx of Spanish Celts, known as Celtiberi. The union 
of the various elements thus introduced resulted in the 
formation of the Irish tongue, whicli, though not identical 
with the language of ancient Britain, closely resembled it. 


uVn fiflvencro, in dGtractandia eadem forniido. — Tacitus, JuUi Agrk-> 
olm Vlla^ XL 


peopled? Whafcjrreatraco had settled in Sonthwestom Europe? What language 
prevailed hotU there and Britain, at the time of Coasar’s Invasion ? Xs Celtic 
the groundwork of English ? What Rharo has it had in the forngition of our lan- 
guage? 

By whom was Ireland early peopled ? By what is tlds fact attested? WImt 
was the ancient namo of Ireland ? Whence was the word Min derived ? What 
other colonies made their way to the island ? From what source was there sub- 
sequently a largo addition? How did the Irish language originate? What 
tongue did it closely resemble ? What other Islands, also, were colouSaod by the 
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The Spaniards, also, we are informed by Dionysius/^- colonized li'ie 
Scilly Isles, those famous Kassiterides, renowned among the aneicuSs for 
thoir e:shaustless stores of tin. The Phoenicians seem, from a very earli’ 
date, to hare carried on an extensiro commerce with these ifc-iands, for 
tho express purpose of supplying the nations on the Mediterranean witir: 
this useful metal. For a long time they succeeded in keeping the posi- 
tion of the islands a secret; and we are informed that a IMnenicimi 
trader, perceiving himself to be w*atc*hed by a Homan merchant, tnan, ran 
liis vessel ashore rather than betray their locality, and was ivcompoiused' 
ibr his loss from the treasury of the state. Tho siicco^fivc attempts f*f 
dilferent nations to discover these valualde islands wmro, liowevor, at 
lust successful ; and the Kassi tend es, as v.x-il as tlm large isiunds to which 
they were adjacent, were soon pcojiled by the restless Cells. 

§ 18, Celtic Langitcifje , — Tho Celtic lanp;uag;o deiivt\s 
its name from the word 1s.Djtoi^ the appellation g'ivcii b}' 
the Greeks to the primitive inhabitants of Western EuroiJC^ 
who came originally from the same stock as tho Grcek.s and 
Pomans themselvesj, but had pushed their inigralions far- 
ther, The name was afterwards assumed by an individuiit 
tribcj which, after various wanderings, settled in Gaul im- 
mediately south of the Loire. Celtic belongs to llu 3 g^ivti r 
Aryan or Indo-European family of langiutgesjf and is akin 
to the other branches of tliis parent stock — the ancirnl 
Sanscrit and Persian, Latin and Greek % and their tnodi^rn 
derivatives, and tho various Teutonic and Slavonic longues. 

^ To^z Kaamrepoto ycviOlr; 

*A<pvuot imovmv ayavot TratdEC 

HioNYsn;.?, iV/ov;., v. Hti:!. 

La lauguo ccltique dans son .sens le plus extciidu, ost la languc que 
parlerent les premiers habitans de TEurope, dupuis Ics i-ivcs dc rH(*i!cs- 
pent et de la Mer Egoe, jusquc.s A celle de r«ctbin ; tlrpuU 3e c^.-'ip Siget? 
mx portos de Trbie, jusques au cap dc Finisterre in Portugal, ou jimqut's 
eu Ireland, — G kbblin, Dhe. PriUniny aiT. 2. 

% Lingua Hetruaca, Phrygia, Geltiea, aflTmoa sunt ; ex imn 

fonte derivatsc. Nec Grasca ionge diatat; Japhetica* sunt otuncM ergo, vt 
ipsa Latina.— iSriEBNBELM, 

Spaniards ? What was their ancient name,? For what were they roriowumil f 
What people carried on an extensive trade with tho Kasaiterldca? Whnt lnci« 
(lent is related in illuRtratlon of Iho value which the Ph(enlcian» set upon tUdr 
exclusive tmelo with these islands ? By whom, at last, were the KaHHiteddes 
peopled? 

§ la From what does the Celtic language derive its name? From what stock 
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The seat of the ancient Aryans was the jplatcau of 
Iraiij corresponding with modern Persia, Afghanistan, and 
Beloochistaii. Thence several groat bodies successively 
migrated in different directions, carrying Vrith them the 
parent tongue, to reveal after the lapse of centuries, in 
spite of its modilication by a variety of circumstances, the 
common origin of their descendants. Among the earliest 
of these emigrants were the Celts, wlio pushed westward 
till the Atlantic stopped their farther progress. 

The original language of Britain being tluis related to 
tliat'of Ilonie, it may ajDpear strange that there ^vas not 
sufficient resemblance between the two to be observed 

Caesar when he invaded the island. It must be remcm-' 
bered, however, that centuries had elapsed from the time oi 
their formation; that all languages at that early day, being 
spoken rather than vuitten, were particularly liable to mu- 
tations; and that, after separating from each other, all in- 
tercourse betw^een the kindred tribes ceased, and their dia- 
lects must therefore in a great measure have lost their affin- 
ity. The radicals common to both must have assumed dis- 
tinct forms, and the new objects and inventions i:)eculiar to 
each must have originated now terms to which the others 
x^'crc stranger's. As they did not advance towards civiliza- 
tion with the same degree of rapidity, so their respective la.n- 
g'uages could not have been equally copious or pjolished; for 
words multiply with ideas and successive advances in art 
and science. In pi’ocossof time, these causes, added to the 
difference in the natural features of their respective coun- 
tries and in the objects with which they were surrounded, 
must have obscured the common roots, and produced such 

clid tlic K^Xroi ? By wlmm was the naiue afterwards assumed ? To what 
^^roat family of lawguapfos does Celtic iKdoufj? To what tongues was it alcinf 
What was the seat of the ancient Aryans f How did their lan^fattgo become the 
parent of many different tongues f How was it that there was not sufficient 
resemblttuco between Batin and the oriirlnal language of Britain to attract the 
attention of CmsarT What changes must have been made iix the two Ian* 
guages, and why f What natural circumstances produce changes in the language 
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accessions of new words to each dialect as to make llieni 
entirely distinct from one another. 

Even the temperature, soil, and atmosphere of a country, iiave a great 
effect on its language. “ It is commonly observed,” says Eowland, tlie 
learned author of “Mona Antiqiia Ilestorata”, “that diilcreiit 
airs, and aliments, do very much diversify the tone of the parts and mus- 
cles of human bodies; on some of which the modulation of the; voice 
much depends. The peculiar moisture of one country, the drought t;f 
another (other causes from food, &c., concurring), extend or cuntrmd, 
swell or attenuate, the organs of the voice, so that the sound made there- 
by is rendered either shrill or hoarse, soft or hard, plain or li.sping, in 
proportion to that contraction or extension. And hence it is, that the 
Chinese and Tartars have some sounds in their language that Jhiropeau-; 
can scarcely imitate.” 

It is probable that the Celtic spoken in Britain and Gaul 
before their conquest by the Romans boro a laiich denser 
semblance to the parent tongue than the dialects that pro 
vailed in the south-east of Europe; for the obvious re.’.suii 
that the former countries had jDaid less attc-'nliori to ]it<‘ra- 
ture and science, enjoyed fewer opportunities of intevr-oursi* 
with other nations, and sixffered less from invasion, war, :uaJ 
conquest. 

§ 19. JBranclies of Celtic , — Of the Celtic stock tlu^n? are 
two branches; the British or Cambrian, and Gaelic or Krse- 
The former was the dialect that anciently prevailed hi Brit- 
ain and Gaul; embracing the Cornish, spoken till a re<* 0 Ht 
period in Cornwall, and the Armorican of the Frcaich prov- 
ince of Bretagne. It is represented by th<i Welsh r>r the 
present day. To the second or Erse branch Imlong the an- 
cient and present Irish, the Gaelic of the Highlands of Scot- 
land, and the Manks of the Isle of Man. 

of a country? What docs Howland say in this connection? %Mdch re(^f’mh!t‘d 
more closely the parent tongue, the Celtic of Gaul and Britain, or that of Houih- 
eastern Europe f What reason is assigned for this ? 

§ 19, How many hra.nches aro there of tho Celtic stock ? Name them. 
did the British or Cambrian prevail ? What dialects did it embrace ? By what 
is it represented at the present day ? What languages belong to tho Ewe bmucli ? 
To which branch does tho language of Brittany belong? What la it geneniUy 
called? What tongue docs Armorican resemble? What does this prove? 
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la the first class is placed, as we have seen, the language of Bretagne 
or Bi'ittan}’', on the north- v/est coast of France, generally called Armori- 
can. An astonishing resemblance exists between this tongue and Welsh, 
which proves them to have had a common origin and to have suffered 
very few vsubseqiient modifications. So similar are they that when a 
Welsh regiment passed through Brittany some years since, after the con- 
quest of BelUsle, they could converse with the inhabitants and were read- 
ily understood by them. When and how this district was settled is not 
knov/n ; but the inhabitants are manifestly of British, and therefore pri- 
marily of Celtic, origin. Some suppose that a body of British were 
driven by the Saxons across the Strait of Dover and settled on the French 
coast ; others give credit to a tradition wdiich i^revails among the Armor- 
icaiis, that they ai^c descended from some British soldiers who wore 
summoned to Italy as auxiliaries to the Eoman armj^, and who, on their 
return, seized on this district for a home in consequence oJ* having learned 
that the Saxons had become masters of their native land. 

§ 20, Fecidlarltles of Celtic , — Of ilie ancient Celtic wc 
can form a tolerably correct idea by examining tlie modem 
A^^'elsh and Irish. Its peculiarities seem to have l^een, 

L A lack of inflcciioii in its nouns; that is, they did not 
undergo any change of termination to indicate a change 
of case. The modern Irish has a peculiar form for the 
dative plural ; but with this exception there is no change 
ill the terminations of nouns either in Irish, Welsh, or 
Armorican. 

IL A system of initial lautatious, by which the noun alters 
its first letter or receives a prefix, iiccording to its rela- 
tion to oilier words in the sentence. 

It, must be remembered that %vo arc now speitking of the 
original language of Britain, and not of the English of the 
present day. Tlie formation of the latter was the work of a 
later date. Yo,i it eontruns some traces of the old Celtic, in- 

lato rtn Incldoiit illuatrativts of thes Tcaemhlance between WelBh and Armorican* 
Whijn and huw W'a» Brittany aettlod ? IIow dt> aomo account fur Its ecttlomont V 
What tradition prevails among the AmorlcaiiB on the subject f 

$ SO, How may wo form an idea of the ancient Celtic f What peculiarity be- 
longed to itB nouns f How do modem Iiish, Welsh, and Armorican, agree with 
ancient Celtic In this particular? How was the relation between the noun and 
other words In the sentonce indicated f 
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troduced either directly from the reinams of that langunge, 
still preserved in their greatest purity in the Jiriiish Isles, 
or at second-hand from the Norman French or some other 
derivative from the same stock. 

§ 21. JPe 7 *iGd of Mommi Supremacy , — Briluiii sub- 
jugated by the Eomans about 50 n. c., and remained in pos- 
session of its conquerors for fom’ centuries.’ 1\ vais tin inva- 
riable point of policy with the Romans lo inh*o{hiec tlicir 
own language into conquered states, as tlie most eObelive? 
means of removing their prejudices and recorK'ihrig llieni h> 
their bondage. Latin, coiisequeiith", supplanted a nun il h.t < >1 
aboriginal tongues, just as Englislx has snpersc<lvd the vi.r- 
naoulars of the native Indians of Amerlea. Xu soiiai ( oi'u- 
tries, w^herc a war of extermhiation was etuTk‘d on, ihi.; 
change was immediate ; in others, it was more gviidivdl. The* 
Celtic of Britain, however, does not scorn to h;ivo received, 
much modification during the period of Roman sup^reinaev. 
Our language has, it is true, many derlvativ^cs from ilu; 
Latin; but these came through the medium of tlie Norman 
French, and were not introduced in the days of Gesar or his 
imraedSato successors. Though numerous . Roman garrisons 
were stationed in the island, and though many of lli#? Brit- 
ish youth “were drafted into the armies of the Enipi?-e, while? 
others were sent to Rome fur their education, yel, t*it]a‘r 
from their inaptness at learning or their aversion lt> tlioso 
who had deprived them of liberty, the muss of the peo[)lt:i 
continued firm in their attachment to their ancii'ut laiiguaa*e, 
and in its exclusive use. Many, however, of tlu? Itighe r 
classes became acquainted with Latin, and through their 
means some words vrerc introduced from it which are still 

Is Celtic f original language of Britain, tlie groutMlwork of our 
English ? What connection is there between them 5* 

1 21. At what date did the Komans subjugate Britain If How loiig rlbl It re* 
main in their possession ? What policy did the Homans pursue in the states they 
conquered? What was the consequence? Does the Celtic of Britain appear t« 
have received much modiflcatiou daring the period of Eomaa supremacy ? How, 
then, are we to account for the Latin derivatives In, our language ? What oppor- 
tunities did the British youth have of learning the Boman tongue? Why did 
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found in modern Welsli. English, also, contains a few terms 
introduced from the language of the Romans at this period; 
such as the vrord sired, from the Latin strata / and names 
of places ending in coin, a contraction of colonia (a colony), 
and in cester, derived from castra (a camp). Hence the ori- 
gin of lAiicoln, IjiQicc&ter, Giouee 6 't^ 6 ’r 5 &c. 


LESSON VII. 

OniGIK OF TIII3 ENGXISII LANGUAGE (cOOTINTTED). 

§ 23. The Saxon Conquest — In this state of coinpax'a- 
tive jiurity the language of the British Celts remained until 
the beginning' of the 5th century. About iliis time, the v/hole 
of SoutheiTi Europe began to be overrun by Goths, Huns, and 
other Northern baiharians ; who, allured by the advantages 
of a milder climate and more productive soil, emigrated from 
what was then culled Scandinavia, answering to our inodcra 
Norway and Svredeo, and wrested province after province 
from the Itoinan Empire. Their conquest was so complete as 
to efibet a radical change in the customs, hnvs, and of course 
dialed s, of the districts they su 1 >jugated. The languages 
spoken by the Northern tribes belonged mostly to the Teu- 
tonic ]:n’aTic*h of the great Aryan family ; yet, though re- 
sembling each other in their main features, they were distin- 
guished l.>y many minor points of difference. The Huns and 
Lombards, overrunning Italy, soon corrupted the Latin lan- 
guage and originated the modern Italian. The Franks and 
Normans, grafting their vernacular on the t^atin-Ceitio of 

ihpy not oml)raco. tb«»e opportuultUjH ? What <ilaaa Tomalnod flrmest in thc-Sr at* 
tachment to tlici r ancient ? Throimh what cUbs wore a JDiatin words 

?ntrodn<?(J(l at this early period ? Oivo Bomo Latin derivatives oflUis date, with 
the wonlfi frein whlcih they wore fonrusd. 

^ llow lon>^ did the Celtic of Britain romain comparatively pare f About 
tlilH tiroo, wiint incurHiona bo^jan to ho made In Beuthorn Europe f Whence dia 
the Northern Imrbar Jans come ? What was the roBuit of thoir conquest a f To what 
Btock did their languages belong? Which of theae tribes overran Italy ? What 
language origUiated la their corruptions of Iiatln f What tribes grafted their ve^ 
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Gaul, produced Norman French. Sjpanisli and Portuguese 
arose from a similar combination of the language of tlio Visi- 
goths, with the half Celtic and half Roman patois of the Penin- 
sula, subsequently modified by the introduction of some Ara- 
bic elements during the supremacy of the Moors in Spain. 

Nor did Britain escape invasion. While the attention of 
Scandinavian nations was directed principally towards Soull:- 
ern Europe, several German tribes fixed their oyes on this 
isolated province of Rome ; and, either allured by the hop<.' 
of plunder, or induced to send out colonies by the denseness 
of their population, despatched thither successive expeditions. 
Prior to this period, indeed, German colonics of great<'r or 
size had been planted in Britain ; for wo read that tliis was clone 
by the Emperor Antoninus, at the close of the war wit h the 
Marcomanni* These early settlers, ho^vever, were too iu 
efiect much change in the customs of the inhabitants. It may 
have been through these colonists that their ldi\sineTi on iht^ 
continent obtained a knowledge of the island, and W(.*re in- 
duced to emigrate thither in such numbers. Other accemnts 
state that they went on the invitation of the British thems<d\x*s, 
who solicited their assistance against the Piets, a fi<‘rc '0 raett 
occupying the northern part of the island; and lluit, having 
succeeded in vanquishing the latter, they 'woro tcmpt.t,*d to rtt- 
main by the fertility of the soil and the pleasantiurss of tla; 
climate. However this may be, the first expedition of h^IiIcIi 
we have any authentic account w^as led by Hengiat and Htirsa, 
and effected a landing on the shores of Kent, a. i>. 449. It 
was in this county, therefore, that the original British was 
first superseded by the mother-tongue of our present English. 

nacmlar on tlie Latin-Celtic of Gaul f What tongue was tha« produced t How did 
Spanish and Portuguese arise f What elements were subsequently introduced f 
To what part of Europe was the attention of Scandlnayiau nations principally 
directed? What tribes fixed their eyes on Britain? What induced them to send ex* 
peditions thither ? By whom, and after what war, had German colcmlea been pro 
vionaly planted in Britain f Had these early settlers effected any change In the 
customs of the inhabitants ? How did the Germans eome to send expedf tlona to 
Bri^ in the fifth cenfmy? Why did they remain in Britain? Who led the fiml 
expedition? Where did they effect a landing, and when? What tiadltlon 
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Two traditions arc handed down with respect to tlio stratagem by 
means of which Ilcngist procured suflicient land for his first settlement. 
Geolfrcy of Monmouth, a Welsh historian of the twelfth century, slates 
that ho purchased for a nominal sura as much land as could be enclosed 
with an ox-hido ; and that then, having cut it into narrow strips, he sur- 
rounded wnth it an extent of ground sufficient for the erection of a castle. 
This is a familiar story, found in the traditions of various nations. The 
other version is given by the Saxons. They say that their great leader 
bought from the inhabitants a lapful of earth at what seemed to his 
companions an extravagant price ; but that he proceeded to sow this soil 
over a largo tract, and then, since it could not be distinguished from the 
other ground, laid claim to the whole, and made good his pretensions by 
force of arras. 

A second expedition from the north of Geimany followed 
in the year 477, under the command of Ella. This chieftain 
established himself in what is now called Sussex (that is, 
South Saxony). The kingdoms of Wessex (West Saxony), 
lying in what is now known as the County of Hants, and 
Essex (East Saxony), were next settled by successive expe- 
ditions, in the years 493 and 530 respectively. After this, 
largo bodies of Germans were constantly arriving. It is un- 
necessary to trace any fui^ther the history of their emigrations. 

As soon as they found themselves possessed of sufSeiont 
strength, the new-comers formed the determination of seizing 
upon the whole island, or at least all those paints of it that 
were specially favored by Nature. In this they finally suo 
ceeded ; and the original inhabitants, to avoid extermination, 
were obliged to flee to the mountains of Wales and Cornwall, 
where they maintained their independence for many centuries, 
and have preserved their language, with but little alteration, 
to the present day. In the rest of the island, however, a radi- 
cal change both in language and customs immediately took 
place. There was no engrafting of one tongue on another, 

jservefi by Goaffrey of Momnoutb, roapectfng EtongUt’a etratagom fbar procuring 
laatj ? Wbat la the Saxon ucconut? 

In what year di4 a second expedition follow t Under whose command ? Where 
did this cbteftain ostabllah himself? What kingdoms wore next settled, and in 
what years f What determination did the new-oomers soon form f Bid they mo* 
oeed In carrying It throogb ? Whlttior were the original Inhabitants obliged to fiee ? 
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as was the case in Southern Europe ; hut an immodiato 
substitution of the language of the conquerors for that oJ; 
the vanquished. The tongue spoken by these German in- 
vaders is therefore the real groundwork of our langiK^ge ; 
a fact well established by history, as 'svell as hy the ety- 
mological analogies subsisting between Englisli and the 
various Teutonic dialects. 

§ 23. The Invaders . — By which of the Genruixi tribes the 
expeditions alluded to were litted out, was foruicrlj’' a subject 
of doubt, but seems no w to be satisfactorily es taldishcd. T1 a i 
Saxons, Angles, and Fiisians, appear to have been the iniii- 
cipal ones concerned in them. Of tlxcse, the first occupied i he 
valley of the River Weser, their teiTitory, as far as v;e can 
now locate it, corresponding witli the Kingcloui of Ilano^ er, 
the Duchy of Oldenburg, and part of Holstein. 'Hiey "were 
a powerful people, and constituted the chief body of the in- 
vaders, This is inferred from the fact that the aiuiieut Brit- 
ons knew their Gorman conquerors by no other name than 
that of Saxons; and still further because this is llie a j spolia- 
tion which the Welsh, Armoricans, and Gmlic-Celts inther- 
sally apply to the English of the present day. Yet, llaaigh 
the Saxon element oiigiually preponderated, thr^ Angli ns wv re 
evidently strongly represented ; for they enjoy Ihedistinct hm 
of having given their name permanently to the island, A 
land being nothing more than a corruption of A nf/iehfml 

Who these Angles wore, is by no means cseritiin. 1 aril ns 
and Ptolemy allude to them ; the former, indeiinilely, in (con- 
nection with other tribes, while the lajttcr kxjates Uicm in 
the central part of the valley of the Elbe. They seem at one 
time to have been a distinct and powerful tribe, and were |:>cr- 
haps allied by birth to their Saxon neigfalxors. Having bo- 

■’tyhat ebange took place in tk© rest ot tke telaad f Wkat tongue la tbo real ground- 
work of our language f How is this &ct esmbUBked f 

§ 23. What German tribes seem to have taken the principal pan In the invasion 
of Britain f Whore did the Saxons live f With what modem countries M their 
territories correspond ? Whence do we Intbr that the Saxons constituied the chief 
body of the invaders f What other tribe was strongly ropmentedf Whatmaon 
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come reduced in number by war or some other calamity, 
they were incorporated with the latter, and found their way 
to Britain along with them. While on the continent, they 
were far outnumbered by the Saxons, and played so unim- 
portant a part that little mention is made of them in his- 
tory : the influence of the two nations in Britain was more 
nearly equal ; and the Angles may at length have prepon- 
derated over their kinsmen and allies, and thus succeeded in 
giving name to their new habitation and its lang’uage. 

The Frisians are not generally thought to have formed 
part of the German settlers of Britain ; but that they were 
concerned in one or more of the expeditions seems probable 
from the following considerations ; — 

I. Occupying the whole coast from the Zuyder Zee to the 
mouth of the Elbe, they must have been situated be- 
tween the Saxons and the sea, aud are therefore likely 
to have joined the latter tribe, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, in their maritime expeditions. 

II. The historian Procopius, speaking of Britain, expressly 
mentions the Frisians as composing a part of its popu- 
lation. Hengist himself is represented as a Frisian 
by some authorities. The Saxon Chronicle, also, al- 
ludes to Frisians in Britain. 

HI. The Frisian language, as now spolten in Fi-icslaiid, bears 
a closer resemblance to English than any other known 
tongue. 


* T*piTTiav 6^ T^v Vfiaov Wvt} rpia fro^vavOpCjiTcdrara paatTieht, 

re ek ahru)V iKdtrrffi i:ipl:cFr7^Kev^ bv6para (Si' Knrat roic iOvem robroic 'Ay, 
ylXoi re Kal ^ ptaaoveg nal ol vf/atf. 6pd>vvpot Bptrtifivsg. — Paoaopius, 
B. a. IV. 20. 


have we for aapposlng this f What early historians allude to the Angles 9 Where 
does Ptolemy locate thorn ? What seems to have boon their early history J On 
the continent, how did they compare In power and inflnence with the Saxons 9 
HoW, In Britain ? What other tribe seems to Itave taken part in these Ixicnrslons 9 
Explain how their position renders this supposition probable. What historian 
and what work mention Frisians as foimaing part of the population of Britain f 
What warrior is by some represented to hare been a Frisian t What additional 
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Dr, Lathajn, whose rosoarches have thrown much light upon this sub- 
ject, and whose Hand-book of the English Language is replete with 
scholarship and learning, thus sums up the whole matter : “ It xvas cer- 
tainly from the Anglo-Saxon, and probably from a part of the 
area, that Great Britain, was first invaded.” 

§ 24. The JSaxon JOangxmge . — The language which thuKS 
suddenly superseded Celtic in ancient Britain was, as has 
been remarked, an offshoot of the great Teutonic stem, 
which sprang from the same root as the Celtic. The na- 
tions that used the Teutonic dialects lived in Northern and 
Central Europe, having early (though probably after the de- 
parture of the Celts) swarmed out thither from the regions 
already mentioned as the scat of tlie ancient Aryans. 
Their bards, whose business it was to recite the exploits 
of their heroes, agree in assigning to their race an eastern 
origin ; and Herodotus mentions the Germans among the 
tribes of ancient Persia.’** The Teutonic stock is dividotl 
into two branches : the Scandinavian, including the dia- 
lects of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Iceland ; and the 
Germanic. To this latter division Anglo-Saxon belongs. 

§ 25. JSToTse or Danish Element , — The first intx’oduclion 
of a foreign element into the pure Saxon of England was oc-. 
casioned by the invasion of the Scandinavian nations during 
the ninth and the tenth century. The pirates who effected 
the conquest of the island are generally called Danes ; but 
the Norwegians seem to have played the principal part in 
these expeditions. Their supremacy must have caused, to a 

* *'AAA.oi 5^ Hepirat eltrl oits, Avjpavffieuotf T m p i.— - 

Hjerodotus, 125. 


evidence liave we in tbe language now spoken in Friesland f What does Dr. 
Latbam say on the subject f 

f 24. From what great stock did the Saxon language spring I Where did the 
Teutonic dialects prevail at this timet From what part of the world did the 
nations using them originally migrate i What corroborative evidence have we 
of this? Into how many branches is the Tentonic stock divided? What are 
they ? What dialects are included in the Scandinavian branch ? To which dlvS* 
Sion does Anglo-Saxon belong ? 

§ 26. What occasioned the first introduction of a foreign elemant into the pttie 
Saxon of Xl^land? What name is generally given to the plratoeohiillimi? 
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certain extent, a temporary admixture of foreign terms. 
To decide what words we owe to this era is extremely diffi- 
cult, on account of the analogy subsisting between the 
Scandinavian and German dialects, both of which, it will 
be remembered, belong to the same Teutonic branch. It is 
certain, however, that very few Danish terms were ultimate- 
ly incorporated; as the island suffered a change of masters, 
rather than of people, customs, or laws. The Norsemen 
have left in our language but little trace of their invasion; 
and this chiefly in the names of places on or near the coast. 


LESSON VIII. 

ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE (CONTINUED). 

§ 20. First Introduction of ISTor man French Ele7nents , — 
Not perceptibly afiected by the invasions of the Norsemen 
or even by their temporary usurpation of the throne, Saxon 
continued to be the language of the island until the Norman 
Conquest, 106G A. D. During the six hundred years that 
elapsed between its introduction and this event, it underwent, 
indeed, some modifications of greater or less moment ; and 
these are particularly noticeable in the century immediately 
preceding the battle of Hastings. It was at this period that 
the first importation of Norman French words took place, 
tinder the auspices of Edward the Confessor. Educated in 
Franco and prejudiced in favor of all that belonged to that 
country, this prince, on returning to England, and assuming 
the throne, surrounded himself with Nornian favorites, and 
sought to introduce French customs into his court and Frendi 
idioms into his language ; much to the disgust of his Subjects, 

Whii6 nation bad most to do with the iimBlan ? What eiToct did their sn|>rein* 
a<^ produce on the language 7 Were mmj new terme tncorpomted ? As regards 
the names of plaoeSf where have they loft the principal traces of their invasion 7 
What renders it diiSleult to determine the words Introduced hy the HorBemen 7 
1 196^ How long did Saxon. In comparative ptirl^, continue to ho the language 
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whose affections he estrang-ed by this injudicious course. In- 
considerable as were the changes thus brought about, they 
served to pave the way for those fundamental modifications 
which the Norman Conquest was destined to produce. 

§ 27. Norman Conquest and its JE^'eets. — William, Duke 
of Normandy, invaded England 10C6 A. n., and, having won 
the battle of Hastings, seated himself without delay upon 
the throne. Resolved to wean the people from their ancient 
institutions, he endeavored, as the most effective means of 
accomplishing this object, to make them forget their lan- 
guage. With this view, he ordered that in all schools 
throughout the kingdom the youth should be instructed in 
the French tongue ; and this ordinance was generally com- 
plied with, and remained in force till after the reign of Ed- 
ward HE. It was also required that the pupils of grammar- 
schools should translate tlieir Latin into French, and that all 
conversation among thorn should bo carried on in one of 
these two languages. Anglo-Saxon was banished from the 
tribunals of the land, and pleading;s wore required to be in 
French ; deeds were drawn and laws compUed in the same 
language; no other tongue was used at court; it wu.s ex- 
clusively employed in fashionable society; and the English 
nobles themselves, ashamed of their own country, uflccted 
to excel in this foreign dialect. The lower classes, however, 
at firat vigorously resisted these attempts; and for fifty 
years all that was done towards changing the language was 
effected by the hand of power. Yet in spite of this feeling 
on the part of the people, even during the very period iit 
question, the intercourse necessarily carried on with the Nor- 
mans introduced not a few of their terms into common con* 

omglana f What wa* the principal modification It had pwlooaly "odorgone ? 
Who waa the author of these changes J For what did they pava the way I 
1 87. By whom was England inraded 1068 *. n. y What hattto derided the ftte 
(rfthacomitryf What was Its rcaaltf HowdldtheOoiwttetoremJeaTOrtoaUen- 
ate the people flrom their ancient InstltntJons f what were the yoath la. 

strected t What was made the langnage of the owirta r By what ohwe were 
these attempts resisted f Did they succeed In heaping thrirvemec&darilttiAoyvd t 
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versation. Thus undermined, popular prejudice gradually 
became less violent. The superior versatility of the language 
of their conquerors and its peculiar adaptedness to poetry 
were soon acknowledged by the educated. The treasures 
of the early ballad and romantic literatme of Normandy were 
eagerly sought for ; and, within a hundred years after the 
Conquest, we find the joeople as willing to learn the Norman 
tongue, and engraft its beauties on their own, as theii* fa- 
thers had been opposed to speaking or even hearing it. 

This willingness, however, extended only to a modifica- 
tion of their vernacular ; the determination was still as strong 
and unanimous as ever against allowing the introduction of 
Norman French at the expense and to the exclusion of the 
latter. To improve its constinictions and enlarge its vocabu- 
lary would be to increase its usefulness ; and for these pur- 
poses they freely drew on the language of their conquerors. 
But the latter was rendered odious by too many unpleasant 
associations to allow of its substitution for a tongue which the 
use of centuries had rendered sacred in their eyes. Of effect- 
ing this, the power of William and his successors was totally 
incapable. The pcoi>Ie caiTied their point ; and within two 
hundred years these very kings and nobles from across the 
channel were compelled to learn the Saxon, at first so much 
contemned, now converted into Exonisii by the important 
changes just alluded to, which commenced as early as the 
middle of the twelfth century. In 1363, the new language 
ibus formed was inti'oduced into the courts and allowed to 
be used in pleading ; all classes of society spoke it ; poets 
employed it as ilio vehicle of their choicest thoughts ; and 
English literature may bo said to have had its origin. 

How wore Norman words gradually introduced y In wliat qualities did t&e edu- 
cated SaaEons dnd that the Norman inngoago surpassod their own f What wan 
the state of fooling among the Saxons a centuiy after the Conquest y How far 
did this willingness extend ? For what purposes did they draw on the language 
of their conquerors y Bid the kings or tho people carry their point f Two hun- 
dred years after tho Conquest, what do wo findf Into what was Saxon by that 
time conyertody In ISdS what took place? In what localities were those 
dianges soonest oSheted f 
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These changes, though covering in the kingdom at largo a period of 
two hundred years, wore in some parts much sooner ejected* The 
greater the number and influence of the Norman inhabitants in any 
given locality, the sooner did Anglo-Saxon prejudices give way and the 
distinctive features of the French become blended with those of the ver- 
nacular. 

§ 28, Oonviersion of AnglchSaxon into EnfflisJu — Marks 
of the successive changes to which allusion has been iiAade, 
are evident in the few extant writings of the twelfth and 
the succeeding century. In the case of some of ilie produc- 
tions of this transition period, critics have found it diilic-ult 
to decide whether they should be dassctl among the latest 
specimens of Saxon, or the earliest of English, literature, 
bearing, as they do, the characteristics of each ; they have, 
therefore, introduced the word Semi-Saxon, which they a|)- 
ply to all writings between 1150 and 1250 a. j\ Passing 
over a few works of minor importance, the Travels of Sir 
John Mandevillo, written in 1356, may bo called the first 
English book, Wiolifle’s Translation of tlic Bible followed 
twenty-seven years afterwards, and did much towards fixing 
the unsettled forms of the new language. 

The English of these caxdy times, however, dilfers much from that 
of the present day. Even the poetry of Chaucer, who wrote in thif latter 
part of the fourteenth century, can not be understood without the uid oi‘ a 
glossary. Our language has not, to bo sure, since the Noi-man invanioa 
suffered any shock from the intermixture of conquerors, and their dia- 
lects ; but its appearance is much changed, in consetineneo, not only of 
manifold simplifications in the spelling, but also of the disuse of many 
Saxon terms (one fifth of those current in Alfred’s time being now obso- 
lete), and the continual introduction of new words from the dead lan- 
guages, as well as from the French, Italian, and Spanish. For scienthic 
terms resort has generally been had to the Greek ; and, as new dJaeov- 
erios have been constantly making since tho Middle Ages, the addltionn 
from this source have been considerable. Commerce has also widely ex- 

— ■ - I I- ^ ■ I ■ I- 1 1 - 1- 1 I -I I - 1 1 f 

§ 28. In what writings have we marks of these saceotslve changes f What 
writings are classed as Soml-fcSaxon ? What may be called the first English hook ¥ 
When was it written f What work followed twenty-seven years afterwards f How 
does this early EngUsh compaxo with that of the present day f What Is said of 
Chaucer’s poetiy f Whence arises this diflTerence f What part of the Sdxoa weid# 
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tended ; and commodities formerly unknown have been introduced into 
common use, retaining in most cases tboir foreign names. Thus wc have 
obtained the words camphor^ arseyiic^ and many others. The changes and 
additions just mentioned, as well as a varietj^ of modifications which are 
found to have affected, not only our own, but also every other modern 
tongue, have so altered the appearance of the later English that a close 
examination is necessary to convince the reader of its identity with the 
language of Chaucer. 

§ 204 Changes hy ^ohich Anglo-Saxon was converted 
into English . — Tlie principal changes by which Anglo-Saxon 
was converted into English, were, 

I. Modifications and contractions in the spelling of words. 

II. The introduction of French terms, phrases, and idioms. 

III. The use of less inversion and ellipsis, especially in 
poetry. 

IV. The omission of inflections or changes in the termination 
of the noun, and substitution of prepositions to express 
its relations to other words. Tliis last-mentioned change 
is the only one of sufficient importance to authorize us 
in considering the now derivative as an independent 
tongue. It is an alteration which time very-often brings 
about ; and is, perhaps, to be attributed rather to the 
natural efforts of the people to simplify their grammar, 
than to the effects of the Norman Conquest or the new 
dialect it introduced. Observation shows that this ten- 
dency has by no means been confined to English. It 
seems to be a universal principle, that, the further we 
go back in the history of a given language, the more 
terminational changes wc find in its nouns and verbs, 
and the fewer prepositions and auxiliaries. 


cijtrcut In Alfred’s time are now obsolete f Whence have wo obtained most of our 
Bclontiflc terms ? How have wo received the words campfwr^ arsmic^ md. many 
others ? What Is said of the efibet of these alterations and additions ? 

$ Mention the four principal changes by which Anglo-Saxon waa converted 
into English. Which of thOBO is the most Important? How is It often brought 
about 1 To what is it attributable ? Is this tendency confined to the English Imr 
guage 1 The ihrther we go back In tho history of a tongue, what do wo find ? 
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LESSON IX, 

ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

§ 30. To recapitulate and enlarge on wliat has said 
in the preceding lesson, it appears that our langutige, as it 
ao^y stands, is composed of the following elements : — 

1. Saxon. — Of over one hundred thousand woids, con- 
tained in our fullest dictionaries, nearly half arc from this 
source; as are, also, our chief peculiarities of construction 
and idiom. Some of these it may bo interesting to particni- 
larize. The inflection of om pronouns ; the terminations of 
the possessive case and plural number, as well as of the second 
and third person singular of verbs ; the syllables er and 
and the words more and most^ by which wo form tlwi com- 
parative and superlative of adjectives and adverbs ; the suf- 
fix ly (derived from wliich enters into the fonnation of 
a large proportion of our adverbs, — all tlicso are diTive<l 
from the Saxon. As to the words we have received from it, 
they are those wliich occur most frequently and arc intlividu- 
ally of the greatest importance: such as the arti<^lifs 
the; all our pronouns; the adjectives ofhmest used, espe- 
cially such as are irregularly compansd; the commoncstr ad- 
verbs of one syllable, how^ now, then, and Uka likc^; nearly 
all of the numerous irregular verbs, as well as the auxiliaries, 
have, ahaU, wiU, &c. ; and the prepositions and conjunc- 
tions, almost without exception. 

Irregular nouns, adjectives, and verbs, are In every language among 
tbo oldest words, and are very likely to bo those most used in commoti 
csonvorsation ; to which fact their deviation from regularity may often he 
traced. These, aa we have seen, our Saxon ancestors gave us; to thorn, 

% 80. How many words arc contained in oat Oiliest dicUonarles f Of these, how 
many are Saxon? mat teiminations have we received ITom this source f Which 
Of ocir words are Saxon ? Mention some of them. What is said of the ims^lar 

a adlecfclvcs, and verbs in evexy language f What striking objects have re- 
(hxon names f Whence come most of our absfemet terms t Whence, tho 
atlons under them f Give examples. What rich fhnd of words is alomli 
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also, we owe the names of the striking objects v/lilcli constantly meet oui 
view, of sm and moony land and watery hill and dale. While, moreover, wo 
borrow from the Latin or French most of our abstract terms, the specifi- 
cations classed under them are for the most part Saxon. Thus, Latin 
supplies us with the general term color / but to Saxon we are indebted 
for the j)articular varieties, wldtc and blacky blue and yclloif}, red and brown : 
from the former wo get the comprehensive term to move ; from the latter, 
the dilferent kinds of motion, walkme/y rumtinyy Icapinffy apringingy gliding^ 
creeping y crawVmgy kc. Hence, loo, the rich and necessary fund of words by 
which we express our feelings and passions as well as the relations which 
call them forth. Those emotions the Saxons shared with all others of the 
human race, and the words which the}" employed in expressing them have 
come down to us almost without alteration. To this class belong the 
words love and liaidy hope and feary smile and teaVy &igh and groany weeping 
and laughieVy father and motlwcy man and %oifCy son and daughter. Our 
common business terms, the language of the shop, the market, and tho 
farm, have the same origin. Saxon, therefore, besides dictating the laws 
and furnishing the particles by which our words are connected, yields 
tho most available terms for expressing the feelings, describing the ob- 
jects of scuso and imagination, and conveying tho lacts of eveiy-day life. 

3. NoFsMAN Feench. — From tho time of the Conquest 
till the days of Cliaucer, a period of three hundred years, 
this clement played an important part in tho formation of 
our tongue. Fii’st introduced by royal authority as the lan- 
guage of law, chivalry, and feudalism, and unwillingly re- 
ceived by the masses, it finally found its way into their affec- 
tions, and was largely drawn upon for words in which the 
Saxon vocabulary was deficient. From this source it is esti- 
mated that at least live thousand words were added. Be- 
sides covering the alistractions and generalities of eveiy-day 
life, they often convey slight distinctions and delicate shades 
of thought. Wo find them particularly useful, when wo 
wish to express disapprobation without wounding tho feel- 

oiitimly Saxon ? MeuUon Rome. Wlmt other terms have tho same origin f Wlmf 
portion, then, of ita »ynbix anti vocabulary cloee EngUinh owe to Saxon ? 

Botweon what periods did Norman French play an important part In tho for- 
mation of our tongue t How was it drat Introduced ? In process of time, how 
was U received by the people f How many words have we taken from this 
source f What do they convey with peculiar accuracy f When do wo find them 
particularly asefhl t How is this oxplaked f 
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ings o£ another. The natural courtesy of the Normans letl 
to the creation of a fund of words applicable to tliis purpose, 
for which the energetic and too often i-ougli expressions of 
the Saxons were totally unsuited. 

3. Modekn Fkench. — From this offspring of the ancient 
Norman our authors have, at different periods, taken many 
useful words ; whicli, either with very slight changers in their 
spelling or without any modification at all, have, after a 
time, by common consent, become incorporated into the lan- 
guage. A taste for French expressions as well as Fnaicli 
opinions has from time to time prevailed in England, and of 
course led to the introduction of many foreign temis livun 
this source; whence, also, numerous additions have been 
made through the medium of trade, iruuiy fabrics which owe, 
their invention to the artists of Fi-anco having come intc» 
general use and retained their foreign names. 

4. Latest. — Under this head must bo classed those <?le- 
ments which have come dii'cctly from the Latin, and not 
through the medium of any other tongue. Between the two 
classes it is not always easy to draw a dividing line, jiartitai- 
larly in the case of the later derivatives. The earlu'st aildi- 
tions from this source (if wo except proper names and a few 
military tenns, introduced into the original vennuiulnr of 
Britain during the period of Roman supremacy, and thenet! 
received and naturalized at a later date by the Saxons) wt^nt 
ecclesiastical words, such as mmih, salnt„ cloister, muss, and 
the like, necessarily employed wherever the Clmroh of Ifrjmo 
carri^ its doctrines, institutions, and ritual Next follow' 
the Latinisms introduced in the thirteenth centuiy, at which 
time a taste for classical studies began to revive in England 
as well as elsewhere. Thenceforth, as necessity required, 

What is said of the additions from modern French ? Throa^jh what medium 
have they mostly boon received t 

Into what two classes are the !Latin elements of our language divided f Is it 
easy to distinguish hotween them ? What additions worn made from this soaroo 
dmdng the period of Boman snpremacy f What X.at!n terms wore negt Introi 
ducedf Give examples. What Latinisms next folio wodf Towards Hisdlost 
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occasional additions were made from the same source, csiDe*- 
cially by theological and scientific writers; until, towards 
the close of the eighteenth century, Johnson and liis imi- 
tators, having coined largely from Latin roots and natural- 
ized a variety of classical idioms, succeeded in nialdng their 
high-sounding’ derivatives fashionable, at the expense of the 
less pretending Saxon. 

It has been questioned by those who compare the simplicity of Addi- 
son with the pompousness of Hume and Gibbon, whether this wholesale 
Latinizing was any improvement to our language and literature ; if, how- 
ever, it resulted in no other advrantage, it has at least secured us an array 
of’ synonymes (that ia, words that have the same or a similar signilica- 
tion) unequalled by those of any other modern language, 

5. Celtic. — ^Next in importanco arc the Celtic elements, 
some of wliich were introduced into our language at or shortly 
after the period of its first formation, while others have been 
added in modern times, either bj^ antiquarians or iu conse- 
quence of intercourse with the Welsh and Irish. As exam- 
ples of the latter, may be mentioned the words tartun>yplaid^ 
flamiel^ &c. The former class may be arranged under two 
subdivisions ; — 

I. Those elements which came directly from the Celtic it- 
self; embracing a great numhor of geographical nameSy 
such as ThameSy ICenty &c., as well as a variety of com- 
mon nouns in cvery-day use, among which are hraUy 
darnyflatOy griicly mopy iacMey &c. 

11. Such as originated in the Celtic, yet were received into 
English, not directly from that tongue, but through the 
medium of Latin or Normjm French, into which they 
had previously foimd their way. 

the otghteontb. coutury, what tasto became fiiBhiouahle ? How doos tba »tyl0 
of Addison comparo with that of Humo and Gibbon ? What question has boon 
raised with rogard to this wholesale Latinizing? What great advantage has re- 
sulted from it ? 

What eletnents aro next In importanco? When were the Celtic additions in- 
troduced ? What is tho first class into which the ancient elements are divided ? 
Give examples. What, the second ? How have Celtic words found their way 
Sato English In modem times I 
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G. Geeek, — ^T o this language we are indebted largely xbi! 
scientific terms, but little or none for of everj^-day life. 

The elements thus derived are all of recent addition. If we 
except the words phenomenon^ criterion^ uutonKUon^ and a. 
few others, they have all been introduced within the Jast 
hundred and fifty years. New discoveries of science having- 
rendered an enlargement of our technical nomeuclatm’e iu> 
cessary, recourse was had to the Greek as affording the 
greatest advantages for this purjicse. Hence our numerous 
words ending in logy and graphy^ and their derival ives. 

7. Miscellaneous Elements. — Under this h<*ad fall the 
few isolated words added from time to time, llrrough the 
medium of business, or as occasion has required, from east- 
ern and North American dialects, or the modern tongues of 
Euz'ope not before alluded to. 

Dr, Latham, in his “Handbook ”, p. n6, furnlahes us with a vuiicly 
of examples: — 

Italian, virtuoso. 

Ktjssian, Czar. 

Turkish, cofTee, bashaw, scimitar. 

Arabic, admiral, assassin, alchemy, alcohol, and a luriety of vnfvdt 
beginning with the Arabian article af, 

Persian, turban, caravan. 

Hindoo, calico, chintz, curry, lac. 

Malat, bantam, gamboge, rattan, sago. 

Chinese, nankeen, tea, and its variotioa, bohea, hyson, Ac. 

N. American Indian, squaw, wigwam. 

§31. From what has been stated, however, with regard 
to the numerical proportion of the elements com|>osing our 
language, no correct idea can be formed respecting their rela- 
tive importance. Some words, for instance (and tliis is th<; 

What terms do we owe to the Greek laupn^egfe f When were they Introduced 7 
Within this period, what has caHod fhr an enlargement of our scientillc vocabu* 
iary f What terminations in English indicate Greek origin f 

How hare a variety of miscellaneous elements crept Into onr langtmge f Giro 
examples from the Italian ; Enssian ; Turkish ; Arabic ; Persian ; Hindoo ; Ma- 
lay ; Ohinese ; North American Indian dialect. 

g$l, Prom what has been stated with regard to ihelr number, can n eomet 
Idea be fbnned of the relative importance of the elements that comikoae our lanr 
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case with many of onr Saxon derivatives) are constantly re^ 
ciirring', while the use of others is rare and limited to certain 
styles or subjects. To determine what part of our language, 
as commonly written, is really Saxon, various passages from 
the authorized version of the Scriptures and from standard 
writers of different eras have been analyzed. The result, as 
given in Tuzmer’s Anglo-Saxons, shows that, when the words 
were classified under the languages from which they were 
respectively derived, more than four-fifths of the whole W'ere 
found to he of Saxon oi'igin. The individual passages com- 
pared were found to differ widely from each other as regards 
their proportion of foreign elements. The translators of the 
Bible wrote hy far the purest Saxon, only their words 
being derived from other sources ; of Swift’s words, -J- arc 
not Saxon ; of Milton’s, •} ; of Sliakspearc’s, ; of Spenser’s, 
Addison’s, and /rhoinson‘'s, about -1;^; of Johnson’s, of 
Pope’s and Hume’s, l i of Gibbon’s, much more than -J-. 


LESSON X. 

CnAEACTERISTICS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

g f32. Bei’ore proceeding to consider the different classes 
of words, and the parts they I'espectively perform in a sen- 
tence, we may with advantage look at our language as a 
%vholc, and observe its leading characteristics. 

Derived, as Ave have seen, from so many different sources, 
each of which has contributed some of its ovm peculiar fea- 

pruage ? Why not ? To arrive at a knowledge of IhiP, what has boon done t What 
proportion of all the wf)rd« employed is found to ho of Saxon origin ? Who arc 
ascertained to have written the purest Saxon ? What proportion of their words 
is derived from othor sources ? Of Swift's words, what part is not Saxon ? Of 
Milton’s ? Shakspeare’s f Spenser’s, Addison’s, and Thomson’s f d'ohnson’s ? 
Pope’s Mid Hume’s ? Gibbon’s ? 

§a^. What fbilows from the fact that English has been derived IVom so many 
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tures, it naturally follows that English, like ev^ery other com-* 
pounded language, is full of iri*egularities. We must not ex 
pect entire consistency in its parts, or that complete analogy 
of structure which is found in simpler tongues that have been 
built on but one foundation." Our words, naturalized from 
widely different dialects, straggle,” as Blair saj^s, “ asunder 
from each other, and do not coalesce so naturally in the struc- 
ture of a sentence as the words in the Greek and Roman 
tongues.” Our orthography is anomalous ; the saints combi- 
nation of letters may be pronounced in half a dozen diirei'ent 
ways : and our syntactical constructions are so urljitrary that 
it often perplexes the best grammarians to account for them. 
Wo have introduced foreign idioms and modes of construc- 
tion ; and our sentences too often look like pal.chvvork, com- 
posed of divers pieces, handsome enough in thenisel\’c.s, but 
of such different colors and qualities that the eye can not 
help being struck with the variety in passing from cue to 
another. 

Composite languages, however, have advaidagos as W( j 11 as 
drawbacks. The veiy variety alluded to above is preferable 
to sameness, and often imparts vivacity to what might c»il a ir- 
wise seem monotonous and dull. Such tongucis, morec H*er, 
are generally enriched with copious vocabulark's ; and {part ic- 
ularly is this true of English, whoso abundance of Iiistoruiul, 
political, monil, and philosophical terms, leaves little to Ini 
desired by the miter. Nor are we l(\ss amply provi<led 
with distinct and peculiar poetical terms. With us |)oetry 
differs from prose, not only in having a certain arrangement 


*1* For example, ovffh in through^ tUugh^ cough^ imgh, hugh^ hkemg!^ 
pkmgh. 


aifferent aources ? What mnsfc we not expect f What aays Blair respeotlng our 
words? Whatis the character of our orthography? Qlve frn example. What Is 
said of our sentences ? 

What advantage, on the other hand, do composite languages possess ? With 
what are such tongues generally enriched? With what Idnil of terms are we 
«p3y prpirhled ? In English, how does poetry differ from prose f Whose Wfih 
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of syllables and feet, but in the very woi'ds that compose it ; 
so much so that the writings of Ossian, though they have 
neither rhyme nor metre, are classed by many among poems. 
In this rcsjoect we enjoy a groat advantage over the French, 
whose poetry, without rhyme, would be hardly distinguish- 
able from their prose ; and with whom, as a consequence,, 
blank verse is never attempted. For this richness we are in- 
debted to the fact that our language, originally made up from 
several others, has borrowed £rom them all ; and thus has 
supplied from one what was wanting in another, and even in 
some cases appropriated duplicate terms and exj^ressions to 
denote the same thing. These are of great use to the writer 
ill every department of composition, enabling him to diver- 
sify his style and avoid unpleasant repetitions. 

§ 33. Every language is supposed to take, in a greater 
or less degree, its predominant tone from the character of the 
people that speak it. Though it can not, of course, exactly 
I’cprescnt their customs, manners, powers of mind, and hab- 
its of thought, yet it must necessarily bo in some measure, 
if ever so little, aflocted by their national characteristics. The 
vivacity of the Fi'ench, the thoughtfulness of the English, 
and the gravity of the SjDanish, are unmistakaljly impressed 
on their respective tongues. 

From tliG character of those hy whom our language was originally 
formed, and from whom it has received most of its subsequent additions 
and modUicationa, wo Avould expect to find it distinguished hy strength 
and energy ; and this is the case, notwithstanding the numerous small 
partieies and auxiliary verbs which we are constantly obliged to employ, 
with a decidedly weakening cjrect. Though our constructions are by no 
moans compact, and our thoughts arc diluted with a superabundance of 
words, yet, in spite of these disadvantages, since it abounds in terms 

iugft prove this? Wlmt is* said of French in this respect ? What kind of verso 
is, therefore, never attempted In that language ? To what fact is English in- 
debted for this richness ? How is this quality of use to the writer f 

S 38. From what docs every language take its predominant tone t What is the 
chamctoristlc of the French and their tongue f Wliat, of the English ? What, of the 
Spanish? Judging from the character of the formers of our language, hy what 
Would we expect to Und English distinguished ? Xb this the case ? What words, 
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adapted to the expression of the strongest cmotion>Sj and presents sup^v 
rior facilities for forming compounds, and thereby briefly representing 
complex ideas, our language is admitted by all iiatious to be endnoiUly 
nervous and energetic. 

Flexibility, or susceptibility of accommoclatioti to (lifferetit 
styles and tastes, so as to be eitbex' grave or gay, forcililo or 
iender, simple or imposing, as occasion may require, is one 
of tbe. most important qualities that a language can possess, 
as regards both -vTOting and spealdng*. To insure ilexibilii^", 
three characteristics are essential ; copiousness, caixacity for 
changes of construction and .irrangement, and strengfili and 
beauty as regards individual words. The first two of ih(*se 
qualities \vc have seen that English' ixisscsses in a liigh de- 
gree ; in the last it is not deficient. While, therefore, it h 
inferior in flexibility to Latin and Greek, and of modern lan- 
guages perhaps to Italian, it is still capable of Ixeiiig ust?cl 
■v^dth success in any style; as must be apparent to all wli<^ 
examine the masterpieces which our literature has produced 
in the various departments of prose and ix)etry. 

It has been said above that our tongue is not dcllc!i*ui in 
harmony; and this is proved by the fact tliat it is capable of 
being formed into poetry -without the aid of I'hyuic. Vcuvid 
sounds abound, and please the ear with their vari<dy. 
frequent recurrence of the Ixissing consonant however, has an 
unpleasant effect, which wo have only partially removcHl by 
assigning to that letter, in certain positions, the sound of r;, 
as in iSj these^ ears^ lovesy resolves^ &a The im^Iody of our 
periods is also materially affected by our tendency to throw i h< ^ 
accent of polysyllables back towards the beginning ; to whii^h 
tendency we are indebted for such awkward wonls as tem^ 


Ijowevor, have a dercWeflly weakening effect f What in »a!d of mt con^tmcttonii f 
How are our thoughts dJlntecl T Notwithstanding this, what Is tho general char, 
acter of our language ^ To what features does tt owe this character f 

What is one of the most important guallties a language can possess f Knumen 
ate the oharacterlstics essential to dexlhflityf How does English rank a* re* 
gards three essentials? How docs it compare in flexibility with Lfttia, 
Greek, md immJ What proves its adaptation to all slyles f 
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porarily^ miscJiievoiisly^ ^nercenariness^ misemUeness^ and 
many others similarly discordant. 

Whatever may be said of the English language in other 
respects, in simplicity it undoubtedly surj)asses the rest of 
European tongues. It is free from intricacies of case, de- 
clension, mood, and tense. Its words are subject to but few 
terminational changes. Its substantives have no distinctions 
of gender except what nature has made. Its adjectives ad- 
mit of such changes only as are necessary to denote the de- 
grees of comparison. Its verbs, instead of running through 
all the varieties of ancient conj'..gation, suffer few changes. 
With the help of prepositions and auxiliaries, all possible 
relations are expressed, wlule the words for the most part 
retain their forms unchanged. Wc lose from this, no doubt, 
in brevity and strength ; but ^ve gain vastly in simplicity. 
The arrangement of our words is, in consequence, less diffi- 
cult, and our sentences ai*c more readily understood. The 
rules of our syntax are exceedingly simple, and the acquisi- 
tion of our language is easy in px'oportion. 


LESSON XI. 

P A ii T B OP SPEECH. 

§ 34 . Having traced the history of our language, con- 
sidered the sources from which it is derived, and noted its 
chief characteristics, we shall now proceed to treat of its 
words, viewed with reference to the respective parts they 


What proves that Eaalifih Jb not doacient in harmony ? What consonant haa 
an nnpleasant sound ? How have we attempted to remove the diffleuWy ? What 
tendency in accentuation interferes with tho melody of porlodst Hentlon some 
inharmonious words thus accented. 

In what does English surpass all other European tongues f What fteatares are 
mentioned, which conduce to its simplicity ? How are the difflarent relations of 
nouns and verhs expressed f In what respects do we iotje in conseq[iience of this I 
In what do we gain f 
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perform in a sentence. A knowledge of grammar being 
presupposed in the pupil, we shall here, by a brief summary, 
merely recall to his mind its leading principles, with such 
definitions and illustrations only as are absolutely essential 
to the proper understanding of the succeeding lessons. 

The classes into which words are divided with rolbrcnee 
to their use and mutual relations, are called Parts op Speech. 
They are nine in number. 

L NOUNS, or names of things. They arc divided into 
two classes : Common Nohjsts, or names that distinguish one 
class of objects from another, — as, many cvV//, rlrrri and 
Proper Nouns, or names that distinguish one individual of 
a class from another, — as, MoseSy JBroo/di/ny li/dnti. 

The tern Sobstantite ia frequently used as synonymous with 
Besides nouns, it embraces whatever may be used us such ; lliaL is, pro- 
nomis, verbs in the infinitive, and clauses. 

11. PliONOUNS, or words that may bo used iiKstc'ad of 
nouns. 

They are comprised in tlie following classes : — 

1. Person’al, or such as show by Iheir form what person they are ; that 

is, whether they represent the person speaking, the persuri sprdteu 
to, or the object spoken of. The personals arc, /, a7/c, /V, and 

their compounds, myBclf^ ihymlfy hiniBulf^ hemlfy 

2. Relatives, or such as relate to a substantive going before, culled the 
Antecedent. The relatives are, w/io, wliieh^ and iliuL Whnf^ n'hfiirvn\ 
whoever, and whichever, include the antecedent, and arc cullcal Coin- 
pound Relatives, 

3. Inteebogatives, or such as arc used to ask questions, The inte rroga- 
tives^are, w7w, which, and wfiat 


§ 34. "What do wo mean by parts of speech ? How many are there f Which la 
the first f Wliat arc nouns ? Into what classes aro they divided f Wlmt are coni* 
mon nouns ? Wliat afo proper nouns ? What term is often used as aynonymotm 
with noun f What else besides nouns are included under the general head of sub- 
stantives f 

What is the second part of speech f What are pronouns f Enumerate Uie 
classes into which tlioy are divided. Define the termpereonal pronoun, Mention 
the personals. What are relative pronouns? Enumerate them. What nrs inter- 
rogattves? Mention them. What is meant by adjective pronouns ? Mention the 
principal ones. 
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4. Adjective Pronouns, or such as on some occasions, take the place of 

substantives, and on others are used witii them, like adjectives. Un- 
der this head fall the v ords, ihu^ ihat^ cach^ cvery^ neither^ no^ 

none^ any^ dll, such, some, both, other, anoiJm\ 

III. ARTICLES, or words placed before other words 
(usually nouns) to show whether they are used in a particular 
or general sense. Wc have tw^o articles : the^ called Defi- 
nite, because it defines or points out a particular object ; and 
ail or a, called Indefinite. 

IV. ADJECTIVES, or words which describe or limit 
substantives ; as, “ The Jive good emperors 

V. VERBS, or words that affirm an action or state ; as, 
“ He is sure to succeed^'* That respecting which the action 
or state is primarily affirmed is called the Subject of tho 
verb ; thus, in the preceding example, he is the subject of the 
verb is. 

Verbs are divided into two classes : Transitive, or such as affirm an 
act done to an object ; and Intbansitite, or such as affirm a state, or an 
act not done to an object. Jumoa reads Latin “James cmi rea(P\ 
“ James «« asleep”: in the first sentence tho verb is transitive ; iuthc 
last two, intransitive. 

To show the relation which the subject boars to the action affirmed, 
transitive verbs have two distinct forms, called Voices. The Active 
Voice represents tho subject of the verb as acting; as, “Ca>sar coji'- 
qncvHl Pompey,” The. Passi^he Voice represents the subject of the verb 
as acted upon ; as, “ Pompey wm conquered by Coesar.” 

A verb is said to be Finite when it is limited by person and number. 
This is the case in every part except the infinitive mood and tho parti- 
ciples. 

By the Eegimkn of a verb or preposition is meant the substantive it 


What Is tho third part of speech f What are articles? Mention thorn, and 
give their names. 

What is tho fourth part of speech ? What are adjectives ? Give an example. 

What Is the fifth part of speech ? "What are verbs f What is meant by the 
subject of a verb ? Into how many classes arc verbs divided? What arc they f 
What are transitive verbs ? What, intransitive ? Give examples. How many 
voices are there? What are they called? How does the active voice represent 
the subject of tho verb f How does tho passive represent It ? When Is a verb said 
to be finite ? What is meant by the r^men of a verb or preposition ? Give ex- 
amples. 
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governs with all the limiting words belonging thereto; as, ‘*A good citi- 
zen obeys Jih country's laws,''^ “ The age of miracles is past.” *■'' A com- 
pany of wicked and projligaie 

To verbs belong 

Paeticiples, or words which, partaldng of Iho nature of 
adjectives and verbs, describe a substantive by assigning to 
it an action or a state. Transitive verbs have six participles, 
three in the active, and three in the passive, voice ; as, loohuj^ 
lovedy hamng loved^ and being loved^ lotted, huDing been 
loved^ Intransitive verbs, admitting of no passive voice, have 
but three j^articiples ; as, xcalhing^ %oalkedy htivlng icalked. 

VI. ADVERBS, or words added to verbs, pariieip)lt.‘S, ad- 
jectives, and other adverbs, to express time, place, dr^grt^e, 
comparison, manner, &c. ; as, noto^ hcre^ verg^ gnmfnUg* 
Adverbs of manner for the most part end with the lc(ti*rs /y. 
This class of words must be carefully clistinguishtMl from ad- 
jectives, which also express maimer or ({ualily, but au^ al- 
ways joined to substantives. 

Vn. CONJUNCTIONS, used to connect words, senten- 
ces, and parts of sentences. The most counuoii ones are, 


And, 

or, 

cither, 

becuu.se, 

exeepi, 

as, 

nor, 

neither, 

since, 

wliether, 

for, 

yet, 

than, 

though, 

k\st, 

if, 

but, 

that, 

although, 

unless;. 


Vin, PREPOSITIONS, which show the relations Inr 
tween substantives and other words in a sentence. The ful 
lowing list contains the principal : — 

About, behind, during, out of, ^ ttniching, 

above, below, except, past, towards, 

across, beneath, for, regarding, under, 


What are participles ? How many participles have transitive verba f How 
many have Intransitivoa f Give examples of each. 

What are adverbe f With what syllable do adverbs of manner generally end I 
Prom what must adverbs bo carelblly distinguished f What is the diWercince bo- 
tween them ? 

What are conjunctions f Hention the most common opes. 

What are prepositions f Enamerate the principal ones. 
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after, 

besides, 

from, 

respecting, 

underneath, 

against, 

between, 

in, 

round, 

until, 

along, 

betwixt, 

into, 

save, 

unto. 

amid, 

beyond, 

notwithstanding, 

, since, 

^P7 

among, 

but, 

of, 

through, 

upon, 

around. 

by, 

oil; 

throughout, W’ith, 

at, 

concerning, 

on, 

till, 

ivithin, 

before, 

down, 

over, 

to, 

without. 


IX. INTERJECTIONS, or words used to denote a sud- 
den emotion of the mind; as, ah! alas! 0! oh! fie! 
hist! &o. 


Example. — The following sentence contains all the parts of speech, 
the words falling respectively under one of the above classes, as denoted 
by the numbers placed over them ; — 

70Q«S8a 4 1 

“ But alas ! he soon fell before the malignant tempter.^’ 

§ 35. Of these parts of speech, the noun, pronoun, and 
verb, alone are inflected ; that is, undergo changes in termi- 
nation to denote different cases, numbers, persons, &o. 

§ 36. That we may detennine to which of the above 
classes a word belongs, "wo must examine the relations it 
sustains to the rest of the sentence ; and, as in different con- 
nections the same word often performs very different offices, 
it follows that in one sentence it may be one part of speech, 
and in another another, according to its application. The 
same word often appears, as 

I. Noun and verb. Exam^de, heat. “The heat is 
great ; ” here, being the name of something, it is a noun. 

Heat the i)latc ; ” in this case it expresses an action, and 
is therefore a verb. 

n. Adjective and noun. Example, damp. damp 

a - „ 

What aro InterjectlonB ? Olvc cxampTcfl* 

Give a acntcuco containing all tlio parts of speech, and montton the class to 
which the words rospoctlvely belong, 

$ 85, Which of these parts of speech are Inflected f What Is the meaning of 
the term to be in^ecteti f ' 

$ 80. How are we to detonnlne to which of these classes a word belongs ? 
How may the same word be need in dlflbrent sentences ? As what, for instance, 
does the word Imi appear ? Give examples, and state what part of speech It is 
in each. As what two parts of speech does ^e word 4<mp appear f Give exam* 
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cellar ; ” in this expression it describes cellar^ and is conse- 
quently an adjective. “ Misfortune casts a dauq) over tlio 
spints ; ” here, being the name of something, it is a noun. 

in. Adjective and verb. Example, nnv. “ A dry cli- 
mate.” “ Dry your cloak.” 

IV. Adverb and conjunction. Example, as. As bright 
as the sun.” The lirst as^ being joined to tiic adjective 
bright^ to express comparison, is an adverb; the second a^*, 
connecting parts of the sentence, is a conjunction. 

V- Adverb and joreposilion. Example, vi\ “ Look n[\” 
Up the hill.” When followed by a noun or pronoun a.s its 
object, it is a preposition ; when not, an advcrl^ 

I 37. DilHculty is often cxperiencod in parsing the words 
that and hut. 

That, according to its use, may be a relative pron<uin, :t,ii 
adjective pronoun, or a conjunction. When in/io or 'mhtrh <*nu 
be used in its place, it is a relative; “He that {who) lais a 
guilty conscience is not to be envied.” When it points out 
a particular object, it is an adjective pronoun ; “ That find, 
can not bo doubted.” When it connects parts of a sentence, 
it is a conjunction ; “ I hope that you may succeed.” 

Hut is employed as an adverb, a preposition, an*l a cou- 
junctiom When 077Zy can be used in its ntcad, it is an ad- 
verb; JSzit {only) three were there.” When ec|iii valent 
to eieeept, it is a preposition; “No one hut {excf!j>e) Napo- 
leon could have conceived such an idea.” In other cases it 
is a conjunction ; “ Ccesar was great intellectually, hut not 
morally.” 

pies. To wliat clftBiSies cloe« Ixjlong? Glye cieiimples. Aa wh4t two 
of spooch aoes i/p appear? Under what cireamstaacott lit It a prepoeiUon, and 
under what an adverb f 

§ 37. As what throe parta of speech does the wotdl iM appear? Howdan wn 
determine which it is? Give examples. As what Is the word ^ Y 

How can wo determine what part of ipeoeh it Is ? 
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ORAL EXERCISE. 

Mention what part of sj^eech each of the following words 
is, and how you know it to bo so : — 

1. A violent storm at sea is often succeeded by a calm. 2. Calm 
your agilalod mind. S. How calm, how beautiful, comes on the still, 
houx* when storms are gone ! 4. With dulcet songs the mothers still 

their babes. C. The still of midnight is at hand. C. Still 'water runs 
deep. 7. A still is a vessel used in the distillation of liquors. 8. Btill 
one was absent. 0. My cheeks no longer did their color boast. 10, Eic ! 
color not a glaring falsehood -with feigned and specious excuses. 11. A 
little mind often dwells in a great body. 12. Little did the French cm- 
pei'or miticimtp the overthrow that awaited him in Russia. ;?< 13. Man 
"svants mit lime here below, nor wants that little long, v 14. The Dutch 
till their fields with such care that the whole of Holland resembles a 
highly cultivated gardcxi. 15. Occupy till I come, 1 Otitis no worse 
to rob a man’s till than to despoil him of his fair reputation by spread- 
ing slanderous reports, lY. The Arctic adventurers were imbedded in 
ice till the ensuing spring. IS. Past twelve o’clock, and yet the hermit 
sighs. 10. While the body was still hanging on the gallows, the queen 
and her train rode gayly past. 20. Past time never returns, 21. Spirit 
of the Past! look not so mournfully at me wuth thy great tcarliil eyes. 
22. For mo, for all, Death comes alike. 2S. Men are nevj^r so ridiculous 
lor the qualities they have as for those they aJfleet to have.X 24. Fenelon, 
hearing that his library was on fire, exclaimed, “ Ah! ’(rod bo praised 
that it is not some poor man’s dwelling! ” 25. Xo^man should think so 
highly of himself as to imagine bo cart receive but little light from books, 
nor so meanly as to believe he can discover nothing but what is to be 
learned from them. 


— t— 

LESSON XII. 

SEOTE^JES. 

§ 38, All lanft’unge consists of sentences. 

A Sentence is such an assemblage of words as makes 
eotnplete sense ; as, “ Truth is eternal.” 

§ 39. Every senteneo consists of tivo parts, Subject and 
Predicate. 

The Subject is that respecting which something is af* 


$ $B. Of wlmt turn all laxignage conelet f What is a ssntenee ? 

1 80. Into what is avery sentence divisible f What la meant by the subject V 
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firmed, asked, or exclaimed, or to whicli a command, an ex- 
hortation, or an enti’caty is addressed. In the aJjovc exam- 
ple, truth is the subject. 

The Predicate is that which is affirmed, asked, or ex- 
claimed, respecting the subject; or the coiiimaiKl, exhorta- 
tion, or entreaty addressed to it. In the above example, 
the words is eternal constitute the predicate. 

Thc subject of a sentence may be ascertained by pultins^ whu or 
before the leading verb. The answer to the question thus turniod will 
be the subject, and the rest of the seiiteiiee the preiiiealo. : — 

“ Truth is eternal.” \YJiai is eternal ? Answer, inttlu TiUfth is there- 
fore the subject, and is denial the predicate. 

In imperative sentences, that is, such as express a comtnatitl, au ex- 
hortation, an entreaty, or permission, the sulijeet is often uudersiuod ; 
as, “Look not upon the ■wine when it i.s red.” Than understood is the 
subject; all the words expressed constitute the predicati*. 

§ 40. There arc two kinds of subjects, GrantmnUcaJ and 
Logical. 

The Grammatical Sul)ject is the name of the person or 
thing respecting ■which the affirmation is made, tins tjin^slioii 
asked, &c., without any limiting terms. It usually crejnsists 
of but one word, and is nominative to the leading' \'erl.> in 
the sentence. 

The Logical Subject consists of the name of iln? peu-son 
or thing respecting -which the affirmation is made, the ques- 
tion asked, & 0 -, together with all the w'ords that Hnnl or 
describe it. 

The worst kind of He la a half truth.” Kind is tlie graimuatieal 
subject ; iJw worst hind of Ik is the logical subject ; is a Jmlf truth is the 
predicate. 

When there are no limiting words, the logical subject correspoiuh^ 
with the grammatical. Thus in the sentence, “ Truth is eternal,” imih 
is both the grammatical and the logical subject 

What, by t^lo predicate? How may tho subject of a seutenea be Ascertained f 
What is said of tho subject of impemtive sentences ? Olve an example. 

% 40. How many kinds of subjects are there f What are they called f Wha# 
is the grammatical subject? Of how many words does It g^eraliy consist? 
What is the logical subject ? Qlve au example of the two kinds of snl^eeti. In 
What case does the logical subject correspond with the giamsnaticalf 
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§ 41. Some sentences are susceptible of division into two 
or more leading parts, entirely independent of each other in 
construction and having distinct subjects and predicates* 
Such parts are called Members. The following sentence 
consists of two members : A friend exaggerates a man’s 
virtues ; an enemy magnifies his crimes.” 

§ 42. Sentences may contain Adjuncts, Phrases, and 
Clauses. 

An Adjunct consists of a preposition and its regimen; as, 
^Hhe appearance of evilf ^Hhe blessings of a hind God^\ 

A Phrase is a combination of words which separately 
have no connection, either in construction or sense, with other 
words in the sentence, but which, when taken together, con- 
vey a single idea and may be construed as a single word. 
la shorty in a word^ 07i the C07itraTy^ are phrases. 

A Clause is a combination of words for the most part in- 
dependent in construction of other words in the sentence, 
and by themselves incomplete in sense, generally introduced 
for the purpose of asseii:ing some additional circumstance 
respecting the leading proposition. 

§ 43. The clauses in most common use are eight in num- 
ber; viz., Relative, Participial, Adverbial, Vocative, Adjec- 
tive, Appositional, Causal, and Hypothetical. 

A Relative Clause is one that contains a relative pro- 
noun ; as, “ He who Iwes to nature rarely can be poor.” 

A Participial Clause is one that contains a participle ; as, 
^^ylwa7je?ied hy the raoraing sun^ the birds carol their songs 
of gratitude.” 

An Adverbial Clause is one that performs the office of an 
adverb, generally expressing time, place, or manner; as, 
^^Tliorc is a pleasure in the pathless woodsT^^ 

% 41- What la meant hy the memhora of a Hontence ? Form a sentence contain* 
iTSff two members, 

S 43, What may sctitences contain? What is an adjunct? Give !in example. 
What is a phrase f Olve examples. What is a clause ? 

§ 43. Hention the clauses la most common use. Define ca<fii in turn, and give 
an example. 
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A Vocative Clause is one that contains the name of an 
object addressed ; as, Go to the ant, thou sluggard ! ’’ 

An Adjective Clause is one that contains an adjective ; 
as, in his attachments^ Lafayette never forgot a 

friend.” 

An Appositional Clause is one that contains a noun or 
pronoun in apiDOsition with some other substantive, that is, 
which refers to the same object and is similarly construed ; 
as, Down they go, the hrave young rkUrs,'^'^ ItkJers^ re- 
ferring to the same persons and being in the same construc- 
tion as they^ is in apposition with it. 

A Causal Clause is one that indicates the motive; with 
■which, or the end for winch, an action is done ; as, “ To 
perfect his education^ he went to France.” 

A Hypothetical Clause is one that embodies a supposi- 
tion ; as, If thox(t Iiadst heen here^ my brother hud not < lied.” 

§44. These clauses, %vhen used by themselvow, do not 
make complete sense, as \vill be seen by making tlie Irial in 
the sentences given above as examples. They arc therefore 
called Dependent Clauses. 

The leading clauses on which they depend, make sense 
by themselves, and are therefore called Indt;j>endc;ut ( JIaiisf*s* 
Tlius, in the sentence, To perfect his edxicaiion, la.; wctit 
to France,” to perfect his education is a dependent, he went 
to I ranee an independent, clause. 

§ 45. As regards their signification, sentences arc divided 
into four classes ; vte., Declarative, luterrogutivc, Imperative, 
and Exclamatory. 

A Declarative Sentence is one that declares something; 
as, It rains.” 

Peclarative sentences constitute the greater part of written language. 


% 44, What general name i« given to these clauses f Why ? What Is meant by 
an lndiexH?ndent clause r In the sentence, To pertbet hi« education* he went to 
France,** select the dependent and the Independent danse. 

1 4S. Aa regards their slgniacatlou, hew are sentences divided f What it a do« 
daraUve nmtmco ? dive an example. What $s an Interrogative eentmica I dive 
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An Inten’Ogative Sentence is one that asks a question ; 
as, Does it rain ? ” 

Interrogative sentences are generally introduced by the interrogalive 
pronouns, who^ whicJi^ or tvhat ; or, by the auxiliaries, do, am, have, shall, 
may, &c. ; as, “Who is there?” — “What is truth?” — “Am I right?” 
— “ May we go ? ” 

An Imperative Sentence is one that expresses a com- 
maud, an exhortation, an entreaty, or permission ; as, “ Let 
it rain.” 

Imperative sentences are generally introduced by a verb in the im- 
perative mood, let being often used for that purpose: as, “ Go in peace.” 
— “ Let him arise,” 

As already remarked, the subject of an imperative sentence is often 
understood ; thus, in the above sentences, thou understood is the subject. 

An Exclamatory Sentence is one that exclaims some- 
thing ; as, How it rains 1 ” 

The adverb hoio and the adjective pronoun what are often used to in- 
troduce exclamatory sentences ; as, “ How dead the vegetable kingdom 
lies ! ” — “ What a bereavement 1 ” 

It is a nice point, in the ease of some sentences introduced by or con- 
taining the word what, to determine whether they are exclamatory or in- 
terrogative ; as, “ Unhappy man that I am, what have I done ! ” In such 
cases, judge from the context whether an answer is expected : if so, the 
sentence is interrogative ; if not, exclamatory. 

§ 46. As regards their construction, sentences are divided 
into two classes, Simple and Compoujid. 

Simple Sentences are such as have but one member. 
(Sec § 41.) 

Comj^ound Sentences are such as have two or more mem- 
bers. 

an example. How arc interrogative seutencos generally introduced ? What is an 
imperative sentence? Give an example. How are imperative sontencos gener- 
ally introduced ? What verb is often used for t.hl» purpose ? What is said of the 
subject of those sentences? What is an exclamatory sentence? Givo an exam- 
ple. With what words are exclamatory sentences often introduced ? With what 
are they sometimes liable to bo confounded ? What is the rule for deciding when 
a sentence is exclamatoxy and when interrogative ? 

§46. As regards their construction, how are sentences divided? What are 
simple sentences f Wliat are compound sentences ? What may a simple sentence 
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A sentence may be simple, and yet contain any of llio above depend- 
ent clauses. It may have two grammatical subjects connected by a con- 
junction, or a compound predicate, and yet be a simple sentence ; as, 
“ Humility and modesty are cardinal virtues, and can not be too much 
cultivated.” A compound sentence must have two members wholly in- 
dependent of each other in construction, each having its own subject 
and predicate. A slight change in the above example will make it a 
compound sentence, the difference between the two consisting not in 
meaning, but simply in form ; thus, “ Humility and modesty are cardinal 
virtues ; they can not be too much cultivated,” 


ORAL EXERCISE, 

Point out the sentences which compose the following 
extract, and state with regard to each, whether it is deehira- 
tive, interrogative, imperative, or exclamatory ; also, \vh(.dhc^r 
simple or compound. If simple, state 'what is the sulyect 
(both grammatical and logical), and what the prodi(*iife. 
Analyze the compound sentences into their mcmfKTS, juitl 
state the subject and predicate of each. 

Point out and name any of the above clauses that may 
occur, and mention the leading clause on W’lucl i each depends. 

Example.-— T he first stanza giv'on below constitutes a siinph* impera- 
tive sentence. The first lino is aa independent clause, iiiasiuuclj as it 
makes sense by itself. The second line is a participial clause*, since* it 
contains the participle JUled. The last two lines consthutt? an udv<*rbi!tl 
clause, in which is cmbracdR the relative clause, that bfot the. tmmavrhifji 
wedke like autumn rain, Thmt understood, being nominative to the head- 
ing A^erb let^ is the ^ammatieal subject ; and the logical also, inaHmmdi 
as there arc no limiting toms. The whole stanza, as it stands, is the 
predicate. 


THE CEOWBEH STREET. 

** Let me move slowly through the street, 
Filled with an evor-shimng train, 

Amid the sound of steps that beat 
The mumurlng walks like autumn ndiu 


oontain f What muflt a compound seuteuce contain ? Give an example of a sim- 
ple aenhmee, and show how, by a slight change, II may ho converted Into a com- 
pound 
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Slow fast the flitting figures como ! 

The mild, the fierce, the sxony fiico ; 

Some bright with thouglitlcss smiles, and soi 
Where secret tears hare left Iheu* trace. 

They pass, to toil, to strife, to rest ; 

To halls in which the feast is spread ; 

To chambers where the funeral guest 
In silence sits beside the dead. 


And some to happy homes repair, 

Where children, pressing cheek to clieek. 

With mute caresses shall declare 
The tenderness they can not speaks 

And some who walk in calmness here, 

Shall shudder as they reach the door, 

Where one who made their dwelling dear, 
Its llower, its light, is seen no moi'e. 

Youth, with pale cheek and slender frames 
And dreams of greatness in thliic 

Gocst thou to build an early name. 

Or early in the task to die V 

Keen son of trade, with eager brow. 

Who is now il uttering in thy snare ? 

Thy golden fortunes — tower they now. 

Or melt the glittering spires in air*:* 

Who of this tpmwd to-night shall tread 
The dance till daylight gleams agahi / 

Who sorrow o’er the untiiiioly dead V 
Who writhe in throes of mortal "pLiin? 

Some, famine-. nfuck, shad think how long 
The cold, dark hours, how slow the lights 

And some, who flaunt unful the? throng, 

Shtdl hide in doikS of shame to-night. 


Eiii'h where his tasks or pleasures call. 
They pass, and hei*<l each other not, 
Tln^ro is who Jieeds, wlto holds them all 
In Hi^ largo love and boundless thoughts 


These struggling tides of life that seem 
In wayward, aimless course to ten^ 
Aro eddies of the mightpr stream ^ 
That rolls to i+s appointed end.” 
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LESSON XIII. 

CAPITAL LETTERS. 

§ 47. Letters arc divided into two classes, known as 
Small Letters (a, /) and Capitals (A, B, tJ^j ^ 

The former constitute the great bulk of all kinds of printed 
or written matter. Capitals, however, are employed in cer- 
tain cases at the commencement of words, for llie purj^ost? 
of attracting special attention. 

It was formerly the custom, boih in writing and printing, 
to begin every noun wdtli a capital, and such is still the 
practice in the German language. This custom, however, 
conducing to no useful end, has very properly been laid 
aside; and at the present day the use of capitals is conliiicd 
to such cases as fall under the following rules. 

RULES ROB THE USE OR CAPITAL LETTERS. 

§ 48. Rule I. — Begin •with a capital the *ilrst word of 
every sentence. 

§ 49. Rule II. — ^Begin with capitals all proper nouns, 
and titles of oflSoe, honor, and respect ; as, Itome^ Myrtle 
Anmm^ ilfr. Chairman^ jDr* Franklin^ Gen* Waif/iwyto/i^ 
dear Sir. 

f% so. Under this head fall adjectives, as well as common nouns, when 
jmsM to ptoper nouns for the purpose of expressing a title ; a«, Alex- 
ander the ffreatf Charles the Kingi William, Good Qumn Bess, 

§ 47. How are letters divided I Which conatituta the greater part of all pHuted 
matter? Where and for what purpose are eapitala employed? Wlul 
formerly prevailed? 

$48. Repeat Bale X. 

$40. Repeat Rule IX. Give examples.* 

$ SO. What adjectives and common nouns IhH midet thla rule f 
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§ 5l! When the title is employed without the proper name, if used 
in addressing a person, commence it with a capital ; if not, in which 
case it will be preceded by the article commence it with a small let- 
ter. Thus : “ 0 live forever ! ” — “ The soon after resigned 

liis crown.” When used without reference to a particular individual, 
such titles are common nouns and must commence with small letters ; 
as, “ A /cm^ is no better than his subjects.” 

§ 52. The same principle applies to the words momilamf river ^ gulf, 
kc. When joined to proper nouns, either with or without a preposition 
between, they must begin wnth capitals ; as, the Iloehy Mountains, th£ 
Mississippi River, JIudson'‘s Ray, the Gulf of Guinea, the Cape of Good 
Mope, the Mo of Man. When used by themselves, though with refer- 
ence to particular objects, they must commence with small letters ; as, 
“ These mountains are covered with snow.” 

§ 63. The words north, east, south, and uiest, and their compounds 
north-east, Slc., when nouns, referring to certain districts of country or 
the people that inhabit them, begin with capitals ; when nouns, refer- 
ring to a point of the compass, and generally when adjectives, they 
commence wdth small letters. Thus: ‘‘The South generally opposed 
the bill.” — “ The wind is from the souihy — “ Florida is south-west of New 
York.” 

g 54. Heaven, used in the singular and signifying the abode of the 
blest, must commence with a capital ; as, “ Let Heaven be your goal,^' 
In the plural, it signifies the sky and begins with a small letter ; as, 
“ The hsaveris were overcast.” 

§ 66, The names of the months and the days of the week must com- 
mence with capitals ; those of the seasons, with small letters ; as, May, 
Sunday, summer. 

§ 5C. Rule III. — ^Begiii -with capitals all adjectives 
formed from proper nouns; as, Itoman^ Spanish, JSliza- 
hethan^ 


§51. What rule applies to the title when used without the proper name? 
When used without reference to a particular individual, w'hat do such titles be*, 
come, and how muat they commence ? 

§ 62, To what words does this same principle apply? 

% 63, State the mlo that applies to the words north, east, s&uth, west, and fhoir 
compounds, 

§ 64, How must the word Hmvm commence ? In the plural number, what 
does It slgnlQrf and how must It cominence ? 

§ 65, How must the names of the months, the days of the week, and the sea- 
sons, commence ? 

|fi6. BtOe m. WMt 1* said Of t!w tUMge of I'mcOt langoaga os 

thii polot i 
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In this respect, the usage of the French language differs from ours, 

§ S'/. Under this head fall adjectives denoting a sect or religion, 
whether formed from proper nouns or not; as, Cuiholie, ProUniant^ UnU 
mrsalist 

§ 08, A few adjectives derived from proper nouns, used merely to 
express a quality, without reference to the names Irom which they are 
derived, begin with small letters. Thus, steniorian, though derived from 
Stentor, a fabulous personage noted for the strength of his lungs, is now 
used as simply synonymous with loud and does not comnieneo with ii 
capital. The word Ueavmhj is another case in point. When used in the 
sense of mrij great^ more than carthhi^ it must begin with a small letter ; 
an initial caintal is proper only wdien it means, literally, 

Heaven. We speak of the ^^Jicavenly beauty of a landscape” ; but, “ the 
Heavenly rest in store for believers ”, 

§ 69. Eitlis IV. — ^Begin with capitals common noims 
when spoken to, or spoken of, in a direct and lively manner, 
as persons. 

In these cases, usage is by no means uniform. In the inferior kinds 
of personification, for instance, where sex merely is attributed iuani*- 
mate objects, a small letter must be used ; as, “TIjc futn shells his beams 
upon the earth.” A capital is proper only in the more vivid anti glow- 
ing personifications. 

§ 60. Rule V, — Begin with a capital the first word of 
every line of poetry ; as, 

“ Swans sing before they die ; Hwero no bad thing, 

Should certain persons die before they sing.” 

^ 61. The only exception to this rale is in the ease of huinorous po* 
etry, when a word is divided at the end of a fine, and a portion of it is 
carriad to the beginning of the next verso : in this cose, the syllables thus 
earned over must not commence with a capital As, 

** Pyrrhus, you tempt a danger high, 

When you would steal fit*om angry fi* 
oness her cubs.” 


§ 07. To what other adloctives does fMs rule apply t 

1 08. State the rule applicable to a fbw adleetives derived itemu proper names, 
but now used merely to express a quality. Blastmte this piindpie la the case 
of the words HmtoHan and hmvmiy, 

Bepeat Bnle ZY. In what cases is It not applicable t 

1661 BefealBnleY. 

Is the exception to 
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§ 63- RiriiE VL — ^Begin with capitals all appellations of 
the Deity, and the personal pronouns /le and t/iou when 
standing for His name. 

Under this head are embraced adjectives which form part of the titles 
applied to the Ueitj' ; as, “ the Eternal One,” “ the Bap'cmc Being ”, 

§ 63. It must be observed that severcil of the divine appellations are 
also used as common nouns, and in that case, of course, commence with 
small letters. This principle is illustrated in the following sentences by 
the use of the v/ords god and pi'ovidmee : — ** The gods of the heathen bow 
before our “ Trust in Providence .'*^ — “ The 2 ^^'ovidence [foreseeing 

care] of God directs every event.” 

§ 64. RuiiE VII. — Begin witli a capital the first word of 
a direct quotation ; that is, one that forms a complete sen- 
tence by itself and is not connected with what precedes by 
thatj if^ or any other conjunction ; a.s, Remember the old 
maxim; ^Honesty is the best policj^.’” 

In such a sentence as this, “ lie has come to the conclusion that 
‘honesty is the best policy’,” it would be wrong to corameiico IwncMy 
with a capital, because the quotation is introduced by iliaU 

1 § 65. Rule VIII. — ^Begin with a capital every noun, ad- 
jective, and verb, in the titles of books and headings of chap- 
ters ; as, Hervey’s ‘ Meditatiom among the Tombs'^ 

In advertisements, handbills, &c., it is customary to begin with capi- 
tals the names of the principal objects, to which it is desired to di'a\9 
attention. 

§ 66. Rule IX. — Begin with capitals words that are the 
leading subjects of chapters, articles, or paragraphs. 

Thus, when a word is being defined, it is proper to commence it with 
a capital ; as in § 42. 

This rule leaves much to the judgment of the writer. It is not well 

$ 6S. Hepoat Kule VI. Wlmt adjectives fall under this rule T 

§ 63. How are several of the divine appellations also used ? In this case, how 
must they commence ? lUuBtrato this principle. 

$ 64, Bopeat Rule VII. If the quotation is introduced by how must it 
commence I 

% 65. Bepeat Bole VBL What is the custom in advertisements, handbills, f 

1 65. Bepeat Buie IX. What is said about this rule too liberally I 

When tbtsre Is doubt, what Is the course f 
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to interpret it too liberall^^ as has heoa done by some trunt^eoiKhjnialisf,^ 
and imitators of German x>hilosophcrs, who si>oak of fue J/.; ainl tin; JVfd 
Me, Entity, the Good, the JBdantifid, and the like, clioekerin;' the 
with jplcntiful capitals as if it were a turgid adviirliseuicnt 'I'his is bad 
taste. Wherever there is any reasonable doubt, use a ietter. 

§ 67. Rule X. — The pronoun J, and the iul(,‘rjo<.d hju 
must always be written with cai>itals. 

§ GS. Observe the diflbrencc between the iulorjections <9 and nh. The 
former is used only before the names oi‘ <}bjccd.s addressc'tl or invoked/ 
not immediately followed by an exclaination-jK>int (!), and nuist alway.s bo 
a eai)ital; the latter is used by itself to denote dilierent eiiiolions of tli.i 
mind, has an exclamation-point after it, and begins with a fc^nuill letter, 
except at the commencement of a sentence. 

§ 69. Rule XI,— Begin with capitals words di?noiing 
well-known events, historical eras, noted written insinnne'uls, 
extraordinary physical phenomena, and the like; as, t!u‘ 
jhneriomx JRe\)oluUon^ the Middle Arje?^^ the 
the Qidf Stremn^ the Awrora Do rad is. 

The object of beginning such words with cupiLds is to t uabk* die 
reader to distinguish at once between tlie indivitiaal obji-t t-; tiny icja-c- 
sont and common nouns of the same form and apjHav;ir,i‘f. Thii inu.-i; b«; 
done in all cases -where there is liability ofcmifusiun. 'fbus hi the .si-n- 
tence, ^^Theii coineth the Judgment,” if %ve mean the Pay of fludguieut, 
jHdgme7it must begin with a capital, or the w'riturks iiu‘aniiig niuy iai mi - 
undm’stood. 

70. Use a small letter in all where one of 
eleven rules does not apply. When in doubt, tisc, n fnuail 
letter. 

I 71. In printed matter, a style of d»ara<dcr ft»rinofl like' 
capitals, but smaller, is employed for running titles, (faplioir^ 
of chapters and paragraphs (see § 212), &a ; as, a, ii, r. 
These are known as small capitals. 


§ 67. Repeat Rule X. 

^ § 68. What interjections must not bo cootbnndod f What must observed 
with respect to / What, respecting 

§ 69. Repeat Rule 3Q. What is gained by followipir this rule? lllttsstmtc its 
application in the seiitenco, § ** Then cometh the Judgment. ’’ 

$ 10. When none of these rules apply, what must bo used ? 

§ 71. In printed matter, what style of character Is used for running iltlesi Stt* f 
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LESSON XIV. 

BXEUCISS OK CAPITALS.'^ 

Ik the following sentences, apply the rules given in the 
preceding lessono Where a capital is improperly used, sub- 
stitute a small letter, 

ITndeu g IS. I act well tliy Part, avoid the appearance of EviL . watch 
and Pray. f . labor Conquers all Thin^^s. ’/what a heart-rending Beono! 
lias honor left the world ? ; thou art mortal, v truth is mighty, -whither 
can I fly ' what a tlisappoiiitmeiii I 

llKDicn g ‘19. diaries martcl defeated the saracens. what lias become 
of the mohegans, the pequots, the iroquois, the mohawks, and the hun- 
dred other powerful tribes that lived east {sec § 53) of the raississippi 
'ivhen our lathers landed at pljmiouth and Jamestown ? icoland belongs 
to demnark- sir william hersehcl was born in I'ZiiS, at hanover, in gcr- 
many. 

Undru g 50. edward the elder succeeded his fatlier, alfrod the great, 
on the throne of cnglaiid, John lackland usurped the crown of his 
Brother, riehard The lion-hearted, during the absence of the latter in the 
holy land. 

Unueu § 51, 52. great king, forgive mo. the king hastily took horse 
and lied to londoii. An emperor, after all, is ?jut a man. dukes, earls, 
counts, and Knights, flocked to the crusades (see § 00). The amazon is 
the largest River in the World, mountains and oceans shall waste tiway. 
The Pyrenees form the Boundary between franco and Spain. These 
Mountains arc infested by daring Banditti. 

Under § 53, 5‘t, 55. as far as the east is from the west, as far as 
heaven is from Earth, so far is Vice from Virtue, Truth from Falsehood, 
our winter consists of three months, dceemfoer, January, and february. 
The senator has spoken lor the west; let him understand that the west 
is capable of speaking for itself, an cast wind often brings a Btomi. 
Xjast tuesday the wind wms north-west. 

Under § ofi, 57. most of the french peasants belong to the roman cath- 
olic church. The reign of que*cn aime is generally admitted to have 
been the augustan age of english literature, in civilization and Eofine- 
^ jnent, Christian lands far surpass mohaipraedan, and p^gan countries. . ^ 

Un^kr 58. The north arnerican Indians endure tlie tortures of tlieir 
Enemies with Stoical fortiiiidc. beau bruinmoll’s tastes were decidedly 


* NoTb TO THiG Teacher,-- T he portions of this hook headed Bsercis® may 
be either recited orally or written out, a» the teacher prefers. The latter method, 
however, in the author’s opinion. Is attended with great advantages over the 
former, which wUl more than make up for the additional time tt may consume. 
When required to write these tasks, the student is not only likely to receive a much 
more durable impression of the principles Illustrated, but is df the same time ex- 
ercised in orthography and peumanahlp, and forms, from tiie dose ohservatiou 
of words thus raquired, an invaluable habit of precision. 
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epicurean, a Platonic attachment subsisted between potrarcli anil latirj,’. 
A long face and puritanical demeanor arc no proois (d* a man's piety, 
diesbach discovered the process of making lhaissian bine. 

Under § 59, 60. Fiercely grim war nnibldri his iiag. The moon ear. 
infuse no warmth into her raj s. 

honor, thou blood-stained god (§ Gr‘>) ! at wlioso red cUar 
sit war and homicide, oh (*3 OSj to what nunlne.ss 
will insult drive thy votaries ! 

humility herself, divinely mild, 
sublime religion’s meek and modest child, 

peace, thy olive wand extend, 
and bid wild wru* his ravage end, 
man -with brotlicr man to meet, 
and aa a lu'othi.r kindly (u’cet 

Undee § 61. 

Her cheeks v;ere ros- 
y, and bo was her nose ; 

And her hat 
Was of sat- 
in, and dirty at that. 

UjsaER § 02 , Cdh how comprehensive is the providence tif god ; Ir.; 
orders all things For his Creatures’ Cood, those w lio trust in providf'Uct'. 
He will not desert, omnipotent civalon albwbe, eh.'rnal being, liiuu 
keepest ns from day to day! fn the latter dajf^ the eiaoiVjrler ^ItaU 
conic, 

Unwcu § G4'. Wiiat sound advice is eimvtycd in Lififs W'l.slin: 
“ know Thyself.” If a tree is known by its JVint ”, Ji.- oin .^uviour sahi, 
what must we think of uncharitable duhstlans 

Under § 65* Burke’s “ phiiosophiejil inquiry into the origin of our 
ideas of the Bublime and beautiful,” and alison’s “iryats on the juilure 
and principles of taste”, are standard toxt-bofdfs on thii subjects of ^^}lieh 
they respectively treat, sismondi’s *‘luHtorlcid view of the lili raliire of 
the south of europe” is a work well worthy of careful ,«tiidy. 

Under g 6^7, 68* i banished— i, a roman st/nutov ! bt wiue, o trcuidior- 
ous people ! i have reasoned, i liiive threaUm d, i have prayed * and \\ i 
thou art not moved, o hard-hearted man. oh lor a lotige in ^ojm* vast 
wilderness 1 whither, oh whither can i go ? 

Under § 69. the w^ars of tlic roses desolated englarul bt tween the 
years 1456 and 1485* the invineiblo armada, fitted out by the Fjmtiiards 
against england, was the largest naval arinanient that europe ev<T navv, 
the flight of xnohammed from mccea, known in history as the Imgira, totik 
place 622 a. n,, and is the era from which the arabians and porsians still 
compute their time* the norman conquest was the means of inlrodneing 
ehivalcy and the feudal system into England,*^ 





LSSBBON XV. 

rKINClPLES OF TIIF ART, 

§ 7;J. Pui^OTUATiox is the art of dividing Avritten lan- 
giiagc by points, iu order that the relations of woi’ds and 
clauses may bo plainly seen, and their moaning be readily 
understood. - 

In ppoken language, Iheso relations arc sufficiently indicated by the 
pinusos and iniioctions ot* the voice ; but, as written, language has no such 
aids, it is necessary to supply the deficiency with arbitrary marks. 

§ 73 , The ancients originally wrote their manuscripts 
without marks or divisions of any land. Points are said to 
have ])ccn first used about 200 b. c., by Aristophanes, a gram- 
marian of Alexandria, but did not come into general use for 
several centuries. The modern system of punctuation was 
invented by Manutius, a learned printer who flourished in 
Venice at the commencement of the sixteenth century. To 
liim we are indebted for developing the leading principles 

g 73. What ia punctuation ? liow arc the relations of words and dauses in- 
dicated in sptdten langoago ? 

§ 73. How did the ancients write thoir mannflcripts ? When and by whom 
were points Invented t How long before they came into general nee ? By whom 
was the modem system devised f When and where did the inventor live f 
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of the art, though in some of their details they have since 
that time undergone considerable modification. 

§ 74. Punctuation does not generally receive in educa- 
tional institutions the attention its importance demajids ; and 
hence in the case of otherwise well-informed persons, there 
is too often a lack of accurate and practical information on 
this subject. Even those who have made literary pursuits a 
profession, have reg'arded this imjjcrtant art as altogether 
beneath their notice, and leave their manuscripts to be sup- 
plied with points entirely at the discretion of the printoi*. 
As there is no man at whose hands business or fi-iendslii]) 
does not require an occasional letter, so there is none iliat 
ought not to be able, by a proper use of points, to make liis 
meaning intelligible ; particularly since the art is simple in 
itself, is founded on the principles of grammar, and often 
admirably illustrates the latter science. 

§ 75. Punctuation not only serves to make an author’s 
meaning plain, but often saves it from being entirely miscon- 
ceived. There are many cases in which a change of pointa 
completely alters the sentiment. 

An English statesman once took adrantnge of this fact to free hiiri- 
sclf from an embarrassing position. Haying chargcrl an oiliccr of gov- 
ernment with dishonesty, he w^as required by Pui-liamcnt, under a heavy 
penalty, publicly to retract the accusation in the House of t-onunons. 
At the appointed time ho appeared with a written recantation, which he 
read aloud as follows : “ I said he was dishonest, it is Itnio ; and I mn 
sorry for it.” This was satisfactory; but what was the surprise of Par- 
liament, the following day, to see the retraction printed in the papers 
thus : “ I said he was dishonest ; it is true, and I am sorry Ibr ill” By 
a simple transposition of the comma and semicolon, the ingenious slan- 
derer represented himself to the country, not only as having mark* no 
recantation, but even as having reiterated the charge in the very face of 
Parliament 

§ 76. It is frequently objected to tbe study of Punctua* 

§ TfA What is said of the general neglect of punctuation ? Why ought a 
knowledge of the art to he possessed hy all ? 

What does punctuation often prevent ? How may a complete change of 
sentiment frequently he made ? Bopeat an anecdote illustrative of this fiict. 
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don that good usage diilers widely in this respect, and it is 
therefore impossible to lay do%ra any fixed rules ou the sub' 
ject. To a certain extent it is true that usage differs. Pune* 
tuation is an art in which there is great room for the exercise 
of taste 5 and tastes will be foxmd to vary in this, as w^ell as in 
every thing else* Yet it is equally true that, as an art, it is 
founded on certain great and definite principles ; and that, 
while considerable latitude is allowed in the application of 
these, whatever directly violates them is wrong and inadmis* 
siblo. As well might it be argued that the siud 3 ^ of rlictorio 
is uniiecessaiy, because different authors use diflerent stjdes 
of expression ; or, that there are no graminaticiil principles 
from which to deduce rules, because even in celebrated au- 
thors Vv^e have frequent instances of false S 3 aitax, The faults 
of others, w'liether in grammar or Punctuation, should not/ 
be seized on any one as an excuse for Lis own ignorance ; 
but should rather lead him to redoubled diligence, that ho 
may avoid the rock on which they have split. 

§ 77. Old grammarians taught that points wen^ used 
merely as aids to reading; and that, ’when the pupil came to 
a comma., he sliould stop till he could count one^ Avlicn to a 
semicolon, till he could say one^ two^ &c. ; and some writers, 
in accordance with this principle, use points, without rolbr- 
enco to sentential sti'uctee, wherever tliey wish the rcachjr 
to pause, determining what mark is to bo emplo^^od solely 
by the length of the pause required. From such a S 3 "si(!iu 
grave errors necessarily result. However convenient it may 
be to give such instructions to a child when beginning to 
read, it ^;^ill soon be found thtit, if he remembers them and 
carries them out, ho will not only constantly violate the prin- 
ciples of elocution, but will for the most part fail to under- 
stand the meaning of the sentences he etumcjiatos. Punctu- 

§ 76. What ohjcction is froqneotly matle l<i the stticly of punctaatlon ? Bocm 
weage dlftcv ? For what !» there groat room 1? On what, ReverthelcBS, is the art 
founded ? Is there any ground for the ohjection ? 

§ 77. What did old grammarians teaeh with regard to points? What will re- 
cnlt from carrying out such • system ? What connection is there between puno- 
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ation is entirely independent of elocution. Its primary ob- 
ject is to bring out the writer’s meaning, and so far only is it 
an aid to the reader. Rhetorical pauses occur as frequently 
where points are not found as where they are ; and for a 
learner to depend for these on commas and semicolons 's^-ould 
clfectually prevent his becoming a good reader, juvst as the 
use of such marks wherever a cessation of the voice is re- 
quired would completely obscure a writer’s ineaiiirjg. This 
may be seen by comparing a passage properly punctuatccl 
^vith the same passage pointed as its delivciy would rcquii*e. 

Properly Punctuated. The people of the United Staler have 
supposed that the policy of protecting thoir industry against iureigu 
legislation and foreign industry was fully settled, not by a single net, but 
by repeated and deliberate acts of government, pevrormed at distant and 
frequent intervals. 

Punctuated for Delivery. The people of the United {States, have 
justly supposed, that the jjolicy, of protecting their industry, against for- 
eign legislation and foreign industry, was fully settled; not, by a single 
act ; but, by repeated and deliberate acU of government, performed, a.t 
distant and frequent intervals. 

From a j^aragTaph punctuated like tlic last, little nieiui- 
ing can be gathered. 

§ 78. Let the following principles with regard to Punc- 
tuation be constantly boime in mind 

L PoiniiS must be placed without reference to rheloilcal 
pauses. In the expression yes^ sir, if wc consullcti delivery 
wo would place no point after grammar, however, rt!- 

qtaires a comma there. 

n. The principal use of i^oints is to separate words and 
clauses, and indicate the degree of connection between them. 
Thus, clauses between which the connection is close must l>e 
separated by commas ; those in which it is more rernoh^, 
semicolons. 

'^III. Points arc also used to indicate what part of s]>eech 

tuation and elocution f How docs a passage properly pimctuatod compare with 
the same passage pointed for delivery ? 

1 1(8. What roust not be consulted in the use of points ? What is the principal 
w«e of points ¥ What else are they employed to Indicate ¥ THufStrate this with the 
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a word is. Thus, shame is in most sentences a nonii or verb ; 
if used as an interjection, it lias an exduTnation-pomt after 
it, to denote the fact — shame J 

IV. Another office they perform by showing to what class 
a sentence belongs. Thus, ‘‘ George is well,” followed 1>y a 
period, is a declarative seiiijnce, asserting that George is iu 
good health : followed by an interrogation-point, it is an in- 
terrogative sentence, and implies belief that lie is well, to- 
gether with an inquhy whether it is not so ; in other words, 
it is equivalent to George is well ; is ho not ? ” This im- 
poHant difference of meaning can be convoyed in no other 
way than by the use respectively of the period and interi-o- 
gation-point. 

V. Points arc also employed to indicate a sudden transi- 
tion or break in the construction or mc^aniug, wlu're 

a sentence is si-iddenly intermpted or broken off, a dash is 
placed; as, Woe to the destroyer! woe to tlio 

VL Finally, they arc used to denote the omission of 
words. Such is the ollice of the commas in llic fullowiug 
sentence: Reading maketh a full miui; conference, a r<^udy 
man ; writing, an e^act num.” Tlic verb malceth being left 
out hi the last two clauses, commas arc inserted to denote 
Ihc omissions, 

VII. Never introdneo a ])Oint unless you have some posi- 
tive rule for so doing. Wlicnevt^r ihere is any reasonable 
doubt as to the propriety of cm])loyiiig the comina, do m»t 
use it. The tendency of punctuators at the present day is 
to introduce loo many poinis. 

VIII. Bo guided liy rules and jwhiciplcs, no matter how 
many or how few points they may ixjquire. Sentcne(;s may 
be so constructed as to need points aftcrahnost every word; 
while others, even of some length, require no division at all. 

word fi/iame. What othoi' oillco do they iHfrfonn f Show Ihia with the soxitcnce, 
“ OeoriGre is well.’’ What do they frtjgaontly Indicate in tlie cou^itmctlon or mean- 
jng? What else are they used to denote f When there is doubt as to the pro- 
priety ojr employing a comma, what is the safest course f What i» the tendency 
i^f punctuators at the present day ? What Is stated under the eighth head reapeefr 
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IX. Bemember that circumstances alter cases and 
that, therefore, a mode of pointing which is accurate in a 


short sentence may not, in a long one, be either tasteful or 

even strictly correct. We shall 

revert to this subject from 

time to time hereafter. 



§ 79. The characters used in Punctuation are 

as fol- 

lows : — 



Peeiod, 

Semicolok, 

• 

iNTEEEOGATIOir-POriSrT, P 

Comma, 

m 

Exclamation-point, T 

Dash, 

P 

Colon, ; 

Parentheses, 

( ) 

Bkackets, 

[ ] 


We shall proceed to take these up ia turn. Careful attention to iho 
rules, and particularly to the examples that illustrate them, v.ill, it is 
believed, enable the writer to punctuate with propriety every sentence 
that can occur. If, after diligent trial, he finds himself unable to do 
this in the case of any sentence of his own composition, ho is advit^cd to 
look over it carefully, to see if he has not violated some principle of 
rhetoric or grammar. Punctuating often leads to the detection of such 
errors. 


LESSON XVL 

THE PEPIOI). 

{ § 80. The word Periob is derived from the Greek lan- 
guage, and means a This name is given to the full 

stop (.), because it is placed after a complete eirmit of 
words. The period is found in manuscripts of a compara- 
tively early date, and was in use before any other point. 

ing the frequency and paucity of points in a sentence ? According to the ninth 
head, what is to be regarded in punctuating a sentence ? 

§ 79. liTame the characters used in punctuation. What advice is given to the 
writer, when he ftnds difficulty in punctuating a sentence of his own coraposUion f 

§ 80. Give the derivation and meaning of the word period. Why is the ihtt 
stop so called 7 When did the period come into use f 
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§ 81* Rule I, — period must be placed after every dc- 
elarative and imperative sentence ; as, “ Honesty is the best 
policy.’’ — Fear God.” 

These sentences having been defined in § 45, it is presumed no dijtfi- 
culty will be experienced in recognizing thena, or in determining how 
much of a paragraph must be taken to compose them. As soon us a 
passage makes complete sense, if it is at the same time independent of 
what follows in constraction and not closely connected with it in mean, 
ing, the sentence is complete ; and, if it bo declarative or imperative, 
must close with a period. 

§ 82. The degree of closeness in the connection is a matter which 
must be left somewhat to individual judgment ; and this degree, it may 
be remarked, is often the only criterion which a writer has to guide him 
in deciding between periods and colons, colons and Hcmicolons, semico- 
lons and commas. No rule can be laid down that will cover every case ; 
but one or two principles may bo stated, as ai>plicablo to most of the 
cases that occur in practice. 

I. Words, clauses, and members, united by a conjunction, arc re- 
garded as more closely connected than those between which the conjunc- 
tion is omitted. Thus : “ Truth is the basis of every viriue. Its pre- 
cepts should be religiously obeyed.’’ It is not improper to divide this 
passage into two distinct sentences, and to separate them with a period. 
If, however, wc introduce a conjunction between them, we make the (con- 
nection closer, and should not use a higher point than a semicolon. 
“Truth is the basis of every virtue; and its precepts should be re- 
ligiously obeyed,” 

II, A clause containing a relative pronoun is more closely eomicetcd 
with the one containing the antecedent, than the same clause would bo 
if a personal or demonstrative pronoun were stihstitutccl for the relative. 
“At this critical moment, Murat *was ordered to charge with his indom- 
itable cavalry ; which movement having been performed with his tiHuul 
gallantry, the issue of the battle was no longer doubtful,” ISy changing 
which to wo diminish the connection betwetm the two parts, and 
may punctuate differently. “ At this critical moment, Murat was ordered 
to charge with his indomitable cavalry. This movement, &c.” 

§ 81. Repeat Rule I, How is it determined when a sentence is complete f 
§ 8S. What is said of the degree of olosoncss Ixi the coimectipn y What effect 
does the omission of a conjunction between words, clauses, and members, have 
on the closeness of the connection 9 Does a relative or a demonstrative pronoun 
institute a closer connection between the parts of a sentence ? Illustrate this. 
How does a portion of a sentence containing a distinct sntsjoct of its own cowf 
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III. A portion of a sentence that has a distinct subject of its own ia 
less closely connected with the rest, than such a part as depends for its 
subject on some preceding clause. Thus, in the sentence, Truth is the 
basis of every virtue ; and its precepts should be religiously obeyed,” a 
semicolon is placed after virtue^ because a new nominative, is 

introduced into the final member. If we keep truth as the sul>jcct, the 
connection will be closer, and wo must substitute a comma for the semi- 
colon after virtue ; as, “ Truth is the basis of every virtue, and should 
bo cherished by all.” 

It follows from the above remarks that it is not proper to place a 
period immediately before a conjunction w'hich closely connects whut 
follows with what precedes. This is frequently done in the translation 
of the Scriptures, where wq have verse after verse commencing with 
and; but it is not authorized by good modern usage. In such cas(?s, 
either the passage so introduced ought to form part of the preceding sen- 
tence, and be separated from it only by a colon or semicolon ; or else, ii* 
this is impracticable on account of the great length or intricacy it would 
involve, the follow^ing sentence should bo remodelled in such a way as to 
commence with some other word. These remarks apply to all conjunc- 
tions that form a decided connection between the parts ; such as merely 
signify to continue the narrative, and imply no connection with what pre- 
cedes, may without impropriety introduce a new scutonco. 

As the substance of the preceding paragraph, w'c rnuy lay down flic 
following general rule, i*cmembering that there are occasional oxcci)- 
tions: — A sentence should not commence vutli the conjunctions and, for ^ 
or however ; but may do so with hut, now, and moreover, 

EXAMPLES. 

“Friendship is not a source of pleasure only; it is also a source of duty: 
and of the responsibilities it imposes we should never be unmindful,” 
Here and intimately connects the two members, and a peu-iod must 
not precede it. 

“There is only one species of misery which friendship can not comfort, 
the misery of atrocious guilt ; for there are no pangs but those of 
conscience that sympathy does not alleviate.” Here for inipHes ko 
close a connection that a period is inadmissible before it. 

pare in closeness of connection wdth one that depcmls for its subject on Home 
preceding danse ? Give an example. 

Where is it improper to place a period ? In what book do we frequently Unit 
sentences commencing with ^Tiat two remedies are suggested for such 
cases? To what conjunctions do these remarks apply ? What conjunctions may 
with propriety commence a new sentence ? Is it ever proper to begin a sohtence 
withewdiy In what case? 
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^Thcn cried they fill again, ssxyliig, Kofc thus man, but Barabrias. Kow 
Barabbas was a robber.” In this passage it is right to precede ^iow 
with a period, because this word does not iinx^ly eormeetiou, but meuius 
simply to continue the uarrritive^ to tfo on, 

‘‘ DomUian was a low’, cruel, and sensual wretch, whose highest pleasure 
consisted in maiming helpless flies, wdiose mind ■was paralyzed by 
sloth, wdiose soul was suiToited v/ith disgusting gluttony, whose heart 
was dead to every generous impulse, and whoso coiiseience w'as seared 
by crime. And this -was the emperor of Home, the coiitroller of the 
world’s destinies.” Here a period may be placed before mirl Sen- 
tences in wdiich, as in this, and docs not closely connect, but Is simply 
equivalent to now, as used in the x^receding examine, coiistltule au ex- 
ception to the general rule, and admit a period before and. 

§ S3. From Eemark II. it follows that a period must not separate a 
relative clause from its antecedent. It would, therefore, be wrong to 
substitute periods for semicolons in the following sentence: “ There are 
men wiiose powders operate in leisure and in retirement, and whose intel- 
lectual vigor deserts them in conversation ; whom merriment confuses, 
and objection disconcerts ; wdiose bashfulness restrains their exertion, 
and suffers them not to speak till the time of Bi)eaking is past.” 

§ 84. Rube II.; — A x:>eriod must bo placed after every 
abbreyiated/vvord ; as. Dr, Geo, F. Jfjhnson^ F, F K 

g S5. The period in this case merely indicates tho abbreviation, and 
does not take the idace of other stoiDS. Tho punctuation must the 
same as if no such period ■were employed ; as, “ lily clerk put the letter 
in the r. 0.; there can bo no mistake about it.” “Horace .Jones, jr., 
M. D., LL. D.” 

' § S6. When, however, an abbrcviai.ed ■word ends a sentence, only ono 
period must be used ; for an example, see tho close of the preceding i’)ar- 
agrapli. 

§ 87. Under this head fall Roman caxjitals and small letters, when 
used for figures ; as, “ Charles I. was the son of James I.” 

' g 88. An important excci)tlou to this rule must be noted. When an 
abbreviated word is of such constant occurrcnco that, without rcfcronco 
to the word from which it comes, it is itself consitlared as a component 
part of our language, no period is placed after it. Thus, it woultl ho wrotig 
to put a period after evo abbreviated from evening, or Fme/c iVom hacknqf. 

§ 83, What roust a period in no case separate ? 

§ 84. Itopeiit Rule JL 

§ 85. In this case what docs the period indicate? Must it take tho place of 
other stops ? 

§ 80. In what case, however. Is there an exception ? 

§ 87. When must tho Roman capitals and small letters he followed by periods, 
under this rule ? 

f 88. What large class of ahhreviatod words constitute an cxcejitioa to this rulel: 
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§ 89. So, when the first syllabic of a Christian or given name is used, 
not as an abbreviation of the latter, but as a familiar substitiilo for it, no 
period must bo employed ; as, “Ben Jonson’’. 

For a comprehensive list of abbreviations, see Table at the close of 
the volume. 


EXERCISE I. 

Insert j)criods in the following sentences, wherever re- 
quired by the above rules : — 

A graphic description of this scene may he found in Gibbon’s ITist.of 
the Dec and Fall of the Rom, Em, volii, chap 5, 

Hrs. Felicia Hemans was born in Liverpool, Eng, and died at Dublin, 
1S35, A D. 

Messrs Longman and Co have received a note from the Cdr.Seo of 
the Xat, Shipwreck Soc, informing them of the loss of one of their vc.s- 
Bcls off the N.E, coast of St A, at 8 on the 20th of Jan, 

James yi,of Scotland became JasJpf Eugland. 

EXERCISE II. 

In the following extract all the stops arc inserted except 
periods. The pupil is required to introduce these points 
wherever they are needed, and to begin each new sentence 
with a capital. 


THE GROTTO OF ADELSBXJRG. 

^ “ This great natural curiosity lies about thirty miles from the Adri. 
atio, back in the Friuli Mountains, near the province of Cariola. 
arrived at the nearest tavern at three in the afternoon; and, subscribing 
our names upon the magistrate’s books, took four giiidcs and the re- 
quisite number of torches, and started on foot. Ajhalf hour’s walk brought 
us to a largo rushing stream, which, after turning a mill, disappeared with 
violence into the mouth of a broad cavern, sunk in the base of a mouti- 
tain^in iron gate opened on the nearest side ; and, lighting our torches, 
we received an addition of half a do%en men to our party of guides, an<l 
enterednN^ descended for ten or fifteen minutes through a capacious gal- 
lery of rock, up to the ankles in mud, and feeling continually the drip 2 )ings 
exuding from the roof, till by the echoing murmurs of dashing water we 
found ourselves approaching the bod of a subterraneous river soon 
emerged in a vast cavern, whose height, though we had twenty torchcfl, 
was lost in the darknessfthe river rushed dimly below us, at the depth of 
perhaps fifty feet, partially illuminated by a row of lamps, hung on a slight 
bridge by which we were to cross to the opposite side, 
came after a while^o a deeper descent, which opened into a 
magnificent and spacious hallj^ is called “ the ball-room ”, and is used as 

1 60. exception refers to certain Christian or given names f 
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such once a year, on tho occasion of a certain Illyrian feast; i-he floor has 
been cleared of stalagmites, the roof and sides are crnameiitod beyond 
all art with glittering spars, a natural gallery with a balustrade of sta- 
lactites contains the orchestra, and side-rooms are all around where sup- 
per might bo laid and dressing-rooms ollered in the stylt^ of a paliieo J 
can imagine nothing more magnificent than such a scenoX literal descrip- 
tion of it even would read like a fair}’' talc , 

“ A little farther on, we came to a perfect representation of a watcr- 
fall;.the impregnated water had fallen on a declivity, and, with a slightly 
ferruginous tinge of 3 ^g11ot^^ poured over in the most natural resemblance 
to a cascade after a raiuiHA’iS proceeded for ten or fifteen minutes, and 
found a small room like a chapel, with a pulpit in which stood one 9!’ the 
guides, who gave us, as we stood beneath, an Illyrian exhortationiAhcre 
was a sounding-board above, and I have seen pulpits in ohl Gothic 
churches that seemed, at a first glance, to have less method in Ahcir ar- 
chitecture ’Sihe last thing we reached was the most beautiful the 
cornice of a long gaUei\v hung a thin, translucent sheet of spar, in the 
graceful and waving folds of a curtain ; with a lamp behind, the hand 
could be seen through any part of it it was perhaps tw'cnty feet in 
length, and hung five or six feet clown from the roof of the cavern the 
most singular part of it w'as the fringe £i. ferruginous stain ran through 
it from one end to the other, wdth the exactness of a drawm lino ; and 
thence to the curving edge a most delicate rose-tcint fadotl gradually 
down, like the last flush of sunset through a silken curtain. bad it been 
a work of art, done in alabaster and stained wdth the pencil, it W’ould 
have been thought adrairablc^ 

“ The guide wished us to proceed, but our feet w^ero wet, and the air 
of the cavern was too cliilf -y^e were at least four they told us, Iroin 

the entrance, having wmlked briskly for upwards of two lioursjthe grotto 
is said to extend ton miles under the mountains, and has never ?>eon 
thoroughly explored (parties have started with provisions, and passed 
forty-eight hours in it without finding the extreinity it scoins to mo that 
any city I ever saw might be concealed in its eaveJiisJ have olteu tried 
to conceive of the grottos of Antiparos, and the celebrated caverns of our 
own country; but 1 received hero an entirely now idea of the possibility 
of space under ground, there is no conceiving it imsccmthe river emerges 
on the other side of the mountain, seven or eight miles from its first 
entrance V 


LESSON XVII. 

INTKEnoaATrON-POIirr. — ^EXCLAMATIOIT'POIlSfT. 

I 90. Eitle I. — ^An interrogation-point must be placed 
after every interrogative sentence, member, and clause. 

( 90 . Bopeat Bolo I., relating to the use of the intewrogation-point. 
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ESAMTLES. 

I. — After ail intei'vogtdive seniciicc, — “ Are vre not mortal 
II. — After a7i mterirogativc member, — Our earthly pilgrimage nearly 
finished; shall wo not, then, think of eternity i' ” 

III. — After an interrogative clause, — ‘‘As wo must soun die (who laiows 
but this very night V), we should fix our thoughts on eternity.” 

§ 91. Some sentences which are declarative in form arc really inter- 
rogative (see § 'TS, Remark IV.), and must of course bo closed with inter- 
rogation-points. Thus the sentence, “ You will remain all night,” is <lc- 
clarativc in form, and, followed by a period, indicates ii positive announce- 
ment of the fact. If intended as an indirect question, however, (^‘You 
will remain all night, will you not ? ”) it must be followed by an interro- 
gation-point. 

§ 92. After sentences w’Mch merely assert that a question has been 
asked, a iieriod must be placed, unless the exact words of the <|uesliou 
are given ; in this case, an interrogation-point takes the place of a period, 
and must stand before the quotation-points enclosing the question. As, 
“ They asked mo whether I would return.” — They asked me, ‘ Will you 
return ? ’ ” 

So, if a question is introduced into the middle of a sentence, in the 
exact words in which it was asked, an interrogation-point must he placed 
before the last quotation-points, the following w’ord must commence with 
a small letter, and the remainder of the sentence must bo punctuated as 
it would be if no quoted clause vrere introduced ; as, “ These frerpient 
and lamental)ic catastrophes ask the question, ‘ Are you preparetl to 
die ? ’ with startling emphasis.” The clauses of such sentences, how'- 
cver, are capable of a decidedly better arrangement; as will be seen by 
the following alteration : ** These frequent and lamentable eatustrophes 
ask, with startling emphasis, the question, ‘Are you prepared to 
die 

J 93. Rule — ^An cxclamation-point must bo placed 
after every exclamatory sentence^ member, clause, and ex- 
pression. 


§01. What form have some intorrogativo sentences? How mast he 
closed? Illustmte this. 

$ State the principle relating to sentences which merely declare that a 
question has been asked. How must wc punctuate quesHons introduced into the 
middle of a sentence ? How is the rest of the senlenco to he pointed ? What Is 
said respecting the arrangement of such sentences ? 

$ 93. Bepeat Bole ZX., reJatzng to the use of the exclamat]on<polnt. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. After an exclamaior}/ scnieme, — “ How slov/ you tiny vessel i>longlis 
the main ! ” 

II. After an exdamatortf meniber. — *^Thc clock is striking luidnight ; 
how suggestive and solemn is the sound ! ” 

III. After an exclanmiory ckviiRe. — “We buried him (with what intense 
and heart-rending sorrow !) on the field which his lue-blood had con- 
secrated.” 

ly. After exclamatory expressions, — “Consummate horror! guilt without 
a name ! ” 

§ 94. From the above examples it will bo seen that the interroga- 
tion-point and exclaniati on-point do not always denote the same degree 
of separation, but are used when the connection is close as well as when 
it is remote. Thus, in Examples I. and 11. they ai*c placed after propo- 
sitions making complete sense, and indicate as entire separation from 
what follows as would bo denoted by a period. In the last oxanij>le, 
on the contrary, the exclamatiou-pointa are by no means equivalent, in 
this respect, to periods. The two points under consideration, therefore, 
not only separate complete and independent sonlcnecs with the force of 
periods ; but are also placed between members, like colons and semi- 
colons, and even between clauses, like commas. In the first case, the 
words following these points must commence w'ith capitals ; in the last 
three cases, with small letters, as may be seen above. The solo crite- 
rion is the degree of connection subsisting between the parts thus sepa- 
rated, 

§ 95. Sometimes the connection is so close that the difibrent parts are 
dependent on each other in construction, or do not make sense when taken 
separately. In this case, if each division is of itself distitietly interroga- 
tive, valuing the question each lime by applying it to some new object; 
or, in other words, if it contains a repetition of the auxiliary that asks 
the question, or an interrogative adverb, or adverbial clause, — use an in- 
terrogation-point after each, and let the following word eomraence with a 
small letter; as, “ How shall a man obtain the kingdom of (Jod S* by im- 
piety ? by murder ? by falsehood ? by tlieft ? ” 

If, howc\’'er, such divisions do not apply the quosiioii to any new 
object, but merely state additional circumstances respecting that which 


§ 01. What is said respecting the degree of separation denoted by the Interro- 
gation-point and exclamation-point? Wlicu they separate complete and Inde- 
pendent sentences, how must the next word commence f When they stand h(f- 
tween members and clauBCs, how must the Ibllowing word commence f 

§ 95. State the mode of punctuating, when the parts are dependent on each 
other in construction, and each varies the question by applying It to some new 
object. How are these parts separated, If they do not thus vary the question ? 
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formed the original subject of the inquiry, they must not be separated 
by interrogation-points, but by commas, semicolons, or colons, as here- 
after directed ; as, “ Where arc now the great cities of antiquity, those 
vast and mighty cities, the pride of kings, the ornament of empires ? ” 
Here but one question is asked, and but one intciTogation-point must be 
employed. 

§ 96. Observe, moreover, that, when a succession of interrogative ad- 
verbs or adverbial clauses comiaencc a sentence, the incompleteness of 
the sense prevents us from placing an interrogation-point after each of 
them, as we would do if they stood at its close. The two following sen- 
tences illustrate this difference : — “ Under what circumstances, for what 
purpose, at whose instigation, did he come?” — “Under what circum- 
stances did he come ? for what purpose V at w'hose instigation ? ” 

§ 9Y. The principles laid down in § 9o, 96, apply to the exclamation- 
point with the same force as to the interrogation-point. The following 
examples will illustrate their application : — 

IlNDEn § 95. What cold-blooded cruelty did Kero manifest ! what 
disgusting sensuality! what black ingratitude! what concentrated self- 
ishness! what utter disregard of his duties, as a monarch and as a 
man I — How quickly fled that happy season ; those days of dreamy love, 
those nights of innocent festivity ! 

Unuer § 90. How extensive, how varied, how beautiful, how sublime, 
is the landscape !— -How extensive is the landscape! how varied! bow 
beautiful I how sublime ! 

§ 98. Rin:4E Iff. — An exclamation-i^oint must bo placed 
after every interjection except a/t/ alas! hold! 

Por an explanation of the difference between 0 and oh ! see § 08. 

§ 99. In some oases, when an Interjection is very closely connected 
with other words, the exclamation-point is not placed between them, but 
reserved for the close of the expression ; as, “ Fie upon thee ! ” 

§ 100. Two interrogative iaterjecHons, cA and Ac;/, are usually fol- 
lowed by the interrogation-point ; as, “ You think it suits my com- 
plexion, hey ? ” 

§ 101. Rulb’ISS? — exclamation-point may bo placetl 

§ 96. la what case is an interrogation-point inadmissible affer interrogative 
adverbs or adverbial clauses, following each other in a series ? 

§97. To what besides the interrogation-point do the prinetples just stal^jtl 
apply? 

§ 08. Repeat Rule 10. What Is the difference In signification and pnnctnatlon 
between 0 and <3!S^ / 

, . $ 09. When ah into^eotion is very closely connected with otlier words, where 
U thee exh^matlon-iioint placed t 

S IGO. What int^wUous are usually followed by the Intorrogaaou-petnt f 
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after a vocative clause, containing an earnest or solemn in- 
vocation; as, Father Supreme! protect us from the 
dangers of this night.” 

The comma may, without impropriety, be substituted, in such a ease, 
for the exclamation-point ; as, “ 0 Pather Supreme, protect ua from the 
dangers of this night.” 

§ 103. — ^Moro than one exclamation-point may 

be placed after a sentence or expression denoting an extraor- 
dinary degree of emotion ; as, Political honesty ! ! Where 
can such a thing be found?” 

As a general thing, this repetition of the exclamation-point is con- 
fined to humorous and satirical compositions. 

EXEUCISE. 

Insert, in the following sentences, periods, interrogation- 
points, and exclamation-points, wherever required by the 
rules that have been given : — 

Under § 00. There is no precedent applicable to tho question ; for 
when has such a case been presented in our past history \\licn may we 
look for another such in tho future Who hath heard such a thing Who 
hath seen such a thing Shall the earth be made to bring forth in one 
day Shall a nation bo born at once 

Under § 91. I have not seen him in a year. He has grown I si!p- 
pose — You intend starting in Saturday’s steamer — “ You have (tuitc re- 
covered from your injury ” “ Quite recovered ; Oh no ; 1 am still unable 
to walk ” 

Under g 02. They asked mo why I wept — They asked me, “ Why 
do you weep ” — This is the question : "whether it is expedient to purchase 
temporal j)k‘asuro at the expense of eternal happiness — This is the 
question : Is it expedient to purchase temporal pleasure at the cxpens<^ 
of eternal happiness ” — The question for debate was whether virtue is 
always a source of happiness — ^Pilate’s question, What is truth ”, has 
been asked by many a candid inquirer* — Who is there ” deinandea the 
sentinel 

> Under g 93. How heavily we drag the load of life — ^llow sweetly 
the b, CO winds her smaU but mellow horn — O thoughts inclfable.O visions 
blest — Q^the times O/the morals of the day. — Such is the imoertainty of 
life ; yet oh how seldom do we realize it ^ — ^While in this part of the coun- 
try, I once more revisited {and alas with what melancholy presentiment^^) 
the home of my youth* 


S 101. Eopeat Kale lY, Xn such cases, what may bo substituted for the excla-* 
matlqn-poiuty 

$ lOS. Kepeat Kule V. To what kinds of composition is this repetition of tho 
osclamatlon-point confined? 
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Undep. § 95, 96. Who shall separate us from the love of Chi’i;4t shall 
tribulation "^shall distress shall persecution shall famine shall peril shall 
sword — I am charged with being an emissary of France An emissary 
of Franco , And for what end It is alleged that I wished to sell the 
independence of my country And for what end W as this the object 
of my ambition and is this the mode by which a tribunal of justice 
reconciles contriidictions —When, where, under what ciremnstanecs, 
did it happen — When did it happen “where under what circumstances 

Under § 97. How calm was the ocean.how gentle its swell — How 
wide was the sweep of the rainbow’s wiugs how boundless its circle 
how radiant its,, rings. — 0 virtue, how disinterested, how noble, hov/ 
lovely, thou art — O virtue, how disinterested thou art how noble how 
lovely — O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and kuowlcdgtt 
of God how unsearchable arc His judgments, and His ways past finding 
out 

Under § 9S. Hark daughter of Almon. — Hist ho comes — TJail 
sacred day — Lo: I am with you ulway — ^Zounds the man’s in earnest — 
Indeed then I am wrong — 0 deari what can the matter ho; — Humph 
this looks suspioioua — Pshaw what can we do 

Under § 99. 'Woe to the tempter — ^Woe is me — Shame upon thy in- 
solcnee — ^Ah me — Away with him * — Hurrah for the right — Henceforth, 
adieu to happiness 

Under § 101. King of kings and Lord of lords in humility we ap- 
proach Thy aitai* , 

0 Home my country city of the soul 
The orphans of the heart must turn to thee, 

Lone mother of dead empires 

Men of Athens -listen to my defence — Yo shades of the mighty dead 
listen to my invocation 

Under § 102. An honest lawyer An anomaly in nature. Cage 
him when you find him, and let the world gaze upon the wonder^ — ^A 
discerning lover nthat is a new animal, just born into tho univorstv — 
And this miserable performance, in which it is debatable whether there 
Is more ignorance or pretension, cornea beforp the world with the high- 
sounding title, Dictionary of Dictionaries /f 

Miscellaneous. — Canst thou draw out leviathan with a hook, or his 
tongue with a cord which thou lettest downif — When saw we thoo an 
hungered, or athirst, or a glranger, or naked, or sick, or in prison, and 
did not minister unto tlmo^When saw wo thee an hungered, and did 
not mimster unto theo^or athirst, or a strangeifor naked w siek*“pr in 
prison^Tho ciuestion, ‘•What is maifS, has occupied the attention of 
the wisest philosophers; yet how fe^ have given a satisfactory an- 
swer, — An ancient sage, being asked what was the greatest good in the 
smallest compass, replied, “ The human mind in the human body^ — 
** Am I dying;” ho eagerly asked# “Dying Oh no; not dying T was the 
faint but hopeful response,^It rains still, hey^Whoro have you been, 
ek^Aroynt thee, witch;— “Ha, ha, haf” roared the aquiro, who en- 
joyed the story amazingly, “ Ha, ha, ha;”' echoed the whole company ^ 
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XVIII. 

TUB COLOir. 

§ 103. The word Oolok comes fi*om the Greek language^ 
and means Imid or memher. Its use appears to have origi- 
nated with the early piintcrs of Latin books. Formerly it 
was much used, and seems to have been preferred to the 
semicolon, which, wth writers of the present day, too gener- 
ally usuips its i^lace. The colon, however, has ii distinct 
office of its own to perform ; and there are many cases in 
which no point can with propriety be substituted for i { . It 
indicates the next greatest degree of sex>aration to that de- 
noted by the period. 

§ 104. Rule I. — A colon must be placed between tlxe 
great divisions of sentences, wben minor sn)*di visions occur 
that are separated bjr semicolons |\ as, “Wc perceive the 
shadow to have moved along the dial, but did not see it 
moving ; we observe that the grass has grown, though it 
was impossible to see it grow : so the adv^anecs wo make in 
knowledge, consisiing of minute and gradual steps, arc per- 
ceivable only after intervals of time.^’ 

The example just given is composed of three members^ of wliieh it U 
evident that the first two ai’c more closely cuniiecU'd with ojieli other 
than with the last. TIio foi’inor rofiuUiug a wjmicolon between them, as 
will appear hereafter, the latter must be cut oh* by a point indicating a 
greater degi’co of separation, — that is, a colon. 

§ 103. Rule TI. — A. colon must l>o placed Ix^forc a formal 
enutneration of particulars, and a direct fpiotatioii, when re- 
ferred to by the words thim^ following^ tliU^ tkme^ 

&c..; as, “Man consists of three parts: first, the body, with 


^103. From what langtia^o 3a < lie word o^totlorlvodf WliafcdooB It moan? 
With whom did this point oritfiuatn ? Wiiat i« Haiti of ilH n@e formerly and at the 
present day ? What degree of Hepamtioii does it denote f 
§m EepeatHnIoI. 

e los. Hepeat Rale II. What la meant by a formal onnmemtlon of partlcnlare f 
5 
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its sensual appetites ; second, the mind, witlx its tliir,^t for 
kno\yledge and other noble aspirations ; third, iho s<nil,\villi 
its und^dng principle.” — ‘‘ Mohamniod dienl with these %vorda 
on his lips : * O God, pardon my sins ! Yes, I come funoiig; 
my feilow-citizcms on high.’ ” 

By “ a formal enuniuvatiun ” U incnrit oiio in wliiuli the particuhirrt 
are introduced by the words &c., or similar terms. In iliis 

case, the objects enumerated are separated from each other })\" scniicolons ; 
and before the first a colon irmsi be placed, as in tlie example given id>ove. 
If tbe names of the particulars lucrely are given, without any fonniil in- 
troductory words or accompanying description, commas are placed be- 
tween them, and a seniieolon, instead of a colon, is used before the fir.sit; 
as, “Grammar is divided into four parts; Orthography, Etymology, fc>yn- 
tax, and Prosody.” 

§ 106. If the quoted passage consists of several sentexices or begins 
a new paragraph, it is usual to place a colon followed by a dash (: — ) a t 
the end of the preceding sentence; us, “The cloth having been rcmovctl, 
the president rose and said : — 

‘ Ladies aud gentlemen, wo have assembled,’ ” kc, 

§ lOV. If the quoted passage is introduced by //<«/, or if It U short 
and incorporated in the middle of a sentence, a colon is not admissible 
before h; as, “Kcmember that ‘cue to-day is worth two to-morrows,’ ” 
“Bion’s iavorlte maxim, ‘ Know thyself,’ is w^orth whole pages of good 
advice.” 

§ 108. 'When the fpioled passage is brought in without any iiitrodtie- 
tory word, if short, it is generally preceded by a comma; it‘ long, by a 
colon; as, simpleton, meeting a philosopher, asked him, * What af- 
fords wise men the greatest pleasure?’ Turning on lii.^ heel, the sage 
promptly replied, * To get rid of fools.’” The use of the colt m in this 
case ia illustrated in § 105. 

§ 109. Rxtle III. — A colon wm ami irmy Mtnr 

bCj placed between the inembcrs of a coxiipoutn] soriteiKv^, 

When thus fonnally enumerated, how are the particular!? Fcq>.'irutL!i1 each 
other ? What marks must ijreccde the first ? the iianu's atcrcly un? 

how are they separated, and by what preceded ? 

§ 100. If the quoted passage consists of several soufeenccH or a panigmph, how 
is the preceding sentence generally dosed? 

§ 101. In what case is a colon inadmissible before a quoted pai^sago ? 
g 108. State the principle that applies to a quutedi passage brought iu without 
any Introductory word, 

§100, Bepoat Kale in. What is said of usage in those cases ? What Is the 
highest point that can be used between members cotinected by a coujUBifi^on ? 
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when there is no conjunction between them and the connec- 
tion is slight ; as, “ Never flatter the people : leave that to 
such as mean to betray them.” 

With regard to the eases falling midui* this rule, usage is divided, 
l^iany good authorities prefer a semicolon; while others substitute a 
period, and commence a new sentence with what follows. It appears to 
be settled, however, that, if the members are connected by a conjunction, 
a semicolon is the highest point that can be placed between them ; as, 
‘‘ Never flatter the people ; but leave that to such as mean to betray 
them.’* 


EXEHCISE. 

Insert, wherever required in the following sentences, pe- 
riods, inteiTOgation-points, exclaniatioii-pomts, and colons : — 

Undkr § 10-1. No monumental marble emblazons tlio deeds and fame 
of Marco Bozarris ; a few round stones piled over his hciid are all that 
marks his grave yet his name is conspicuous among the greatest heroes 
and purest patriots of history — “ Most lashionablo" ladies,” says a plain- 
spoken writer, “ have two faces; one iace to sleep, in and another to 
show in companyithe first is generally reserved for the husband and 
family at homo ; "the other is put on to please strangers abroad the family 
lace is often indiilbront enough, but the out-door one looks something 
better ’’-—You have called yourself an atom in the universe ; you have 
said that you were but an insect in the solar blazej^is your present pride 
consistent with these professions * 

Unuke § 103. The object of this book is tw-ofold" first, to teach the 
inexperienced how to express their thoughts correctly and elegantly ; 
secondly, to enable them to appreciate the productions of others — The 
human family is composed of five races, diflering from each other in lea- 
ture and color; first, the Caucasian orwdiite; second, &e;— liOrd Bacon 
has summed up the whole matter in the following words “ A little phi- 
losophy incUneth men's minds to atheism; but depth In philosophy 
bringeth men’s minds to religion ” — Where can you finfl anylhiug simpler 
yet more sublime than this sentinjont of Eichicr's^** I lovt/Cf>d and little 
children,^,’ — He answered my argument thus;“ The man who lives by hope 
will die by despair ” 

Undeu § lOfi. Onto, being next called on by the consul for his 
opinion, delivered the following forcible speech i 

Conscript fathers, 1 perceive that those who have spoken before 
me, ike 

Undf-jr 107* Socrates used to. jay that other men llred in order 
that they might eat, but thai hc^ aie iji order that he might livov The 
proposition that “ whatever is, is right”, admits of quostionr-It ia n fact 
on which we may congratulate ourselves, that “honor and shame from 
no condition rise V — The Hpanish proverb, “ he is my friend that grinds 
at my mill,” exposes the false pretensions of persons who will not go out 
of their way to servo those for whom they profess friendship* 
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Under § 108. Solomon says “ Go to the ant, thou sluggard ” — 
Diogenes, the eccentric Cynic philosopher, was constantly lintling fault 
with his pupils and acquaintances To excuse himself, he was accus- 
tomed to say “ Other dogs bite their enemies ; but I bite my friends, 
that I may save them ” — A Spanish proverb says “ Eour persons are indis- 
pensable "to the production of a good salad . first, a spendthrift for oil; 
second, a miser for vinegar ; third, a counsellor for salt ; fourth, a mad- 
man, to stir it all up ” 

Under § 109. Love hath wings;heware lest he £y — I entered at the 
first window that I could reach ia cloud of smoke filled the apartment — 
Lite in Sweden is, for the most part, patriarchal: almost primeval sim- 
plicity reigns over this northern land, almost primeval solitude and still- 
ness — Discretion is the perfection of reason, and a guide in all the duties 
of life, cunning is a kind of instinct, that looks out only after its own im- 
mediate interests and welfare 

Miscellaneous. — What a truthful lesson is taught in these words of 
Sterne So quieklj^ sometimes, has the wheel turned round that many 
a man has lived to enjoy the benefit of that charity which his own piety 
projected” — Colton has truly said* that “■kings and their subjects, mas- 
ters and servants, find a common level in two places ; at the foot of the 
cross, and in the grave’’ — We have in use two kinds of language, the 
spoken and the writtenJtKe one, the gift of God ; the other, the invention 
of man- 5 — How silence is prudence, depends upon circumstances 1 1 

waive that question — You have friends to cheer you on ; you have books 
and teachers to aid youi'but after all the proper education of your mind 
must be your own work-*— Death is like thunder in two particulars Ve 
are alarmed at the sound of it ; and it is formidable only I’rom what hai* 
preceded it , 


LESSON XIX. 

THE SEMICOLON. 

§ 110. The word Semicolon means half a Umh or mmi'* 
her ; and the point is used to indicate the next greatest do 
gree of separation to that denoted by the colon. It was Ih’st 
employed in Italy, and seems to haye found its way into Eng- 
land about the commencement of the seventeenth century, 

§ 111. Rule L — A semicolon must bo placed between the 

§ 110. What does the word semieoiun mean ? What degroo of sepamtion docs 
H IndScale ? Where was it first employed ? When did it find its way Into England 7 
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members of compound sentences (see § 41), unless the con- 
nection is exceedingly close ; as, Lying* lips are an abomina- 
tion to the Lord ; but they that deal truly are His delight.” 

We have already seen, in g 109, that, when there is no conjunction 
between the members, a colon may be used, if the connection is wliglit ; 
a semicolon, however, is generally preferred. On the other hand, wlieu 
the members are very short and the connection is intimate, a comma may 
without impropriety be employed ; as, “ Simple men admire the learned, 
ignorant men despise them.” Usage on this point is much divided, the 
choice between semicolon and comma depending entirely on the degree 
of connection between the members, i*cspccting which diirorent minds 
can not be expected to agree. In the example last given, either a semi- 
colon or a comma may be placed after learned, 

§ 112. Rule IL — A semicolon must be placed between 
the great divisions of sentences, when minor CTbdivisions oc- 
cur that are separated by commas ; as Mhth should be the 
embroidery of conversation, not the web ; and wit the orna- 
ment of the mind, not the furniture.” 

§ 113. Rule HI. — ^¥i^ien a colon is placed before an enu- 
meration of particulars, the objects enumerated must be sepa- 
rated by semicolons; as, “The value of a maxim depends on 
four things: the correctness of the principle it embodies ; the 
subject to which it relates ; the extent of its application ; and 
the ease with which it may be practically carried out,” 

§ 114. Rule IV, — semicolon must bo placed before an 
enumeration of particulars, when the names of Ihe objects 
merely are given, without any Ibnnal introductory words or 
accompanying description; as, “Tliere ai^o three genders; 
the masculine, the feminine, and the neuter.” 

§ 115. Rule V. — A semicolon must ha i>laced before the 
conjunction as, when it introduces an example^ For an illns* 
tration, see the preceding Rule. 

§ 111, Bupeat Bale I, What other point may ho uhihI, when there la no eon* 
iunctSon ? When the connection U very close, what i^olut may be employed j 
§ m, Bopcat Buie IL 
§118. BepeatBalo IIT. 

§114. BopGatKulorV, 

§ ild. Bepeat Bale V. 
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§ 116 . Rule VI. — ^When several long clauses occur in 
succession, all having common dependence on some other 
clause or word, they must be separated by semicolons ; as. 
If we neglected no opportunity of doing good ; if we fed 
the hungry and ministered to the sick ; if we gave up our 
own luxuries, to secure necessary comforts for the destitute ; 
though no man might be aware of our generosity, yet in the 
applause of our own conscience we would have an ample 
reward.” 

§ 117. If the clauses are short, they may bo separated by commas; 
as, “ If I succeed, if I reach the pinnacle of my ambition, you shall share 
my triumph,” 

EXERCISE. 


Insert in the following sentences, wherever required by 
the rules, all the points thus far considered : — 


UXDEii § 111. Air was regarded as a simple substance by ancient 
philosophers but the experiments of Cuvendish prove it to be composed 
of oxygen and nitrogen-r-The gem has lost its sparkle scarce a vestige 
of its former brilliancy remains — The porcupine is fond of climbing trees 
and for this purpose he is furnished with very long claws — The Lap- 
landers hare little idea of religion or a Supreme Being tlic greater part 
of them are idolaters, and their superstition is as profound as their wor- 
ship is contemptible 

ITkder § 1 12, The .Tows ruin themselves at their Passover the IMoors, 
at their marriages, and the Christians, in thou* law-suits — The poisoned 
valley of Java is twenty miles in extent, and of considerable width it ])re- 
sents a most desolate appearance, being entirely destitute of vegetation 
— The poet uses words, indeed' but they are naerely the instruments of his 
art, not its objects— Weeds arfd thistles, ever enemies of the husbandman, 
must be rooted out from the garden of the mind^'good seed must be sown 
and the growing crop must be caroruUy attended to, if we would have a 
plenteous harvest. 


Undbr § 113. {The true order of learning should he as follows 
what is necessary second, what is useful and third, w'hat is ornamental 
— -God hath set some in the church; first, ' apostles secondarily, prophets^ 
thirdly, teachers 'after that, miracles, then, gifts of healings, helps, govern- 
ments, diversities of tongueSr^The duties of man arc twofoldrfirst, those 
that he owes to his Creator 'secon<lly, those due to his I’ellow-numir-Two 
paths open before every yc^htlijon the one hand, that of vice, with its 
unreal and short-lived pleasure^on the other, that of virtue, with the 
genuine ami permanent happiness it ensures • 


sue. Repeat Rule VL 

I tn. If the dependent clauflcs are short, how may they be separated f 
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rriTDEE § 114. We have three great hiilwarks of liberty vlis., schools, 
colleges, and universities — There are three cases the nominative, the 
possessive, and the objective — According to a late ’vvi'iter, London sur- 
passes all other great cities in four particulars sliiCj conimerce, fogs, and 
pickpockets. 

Under S 115. After interjections, pronouns of tlio first person are 
generally used in the objective case as, Ah me?’ Those of the second 
person, on the other imnd, follow interjections in the nonimative as, 
O thou”,. 


Under § 116. . The greatest man is he who chooses the right with in- 
vincible resolution, who resists the sorest temptations from within and 
without, who boars the heaviest burdens cheerfully ’who is calmest in 
storms, and most fearless under menace and frowns "and whoso reliance 
on truth, on virtue, and on Uod, is most mifalteringr— The dcliglitful 
freedom of Gowper’s maimer, so acceptable to iliose h>ug accustomed to 
a poetical school of which the radical fault was constraint his noble and 
tender morality , his fervent piety his glowing and well-expressed patriot- 
ism his descriptions, unparalleled in vivi<lness and accui'ac}’ his playful 
humor and powerful satire, — all conspired to render lutu one of tluj most 
pojjular poets of his day. 


Under § 117. Head not for the purpose of contradicting and con- 
futing' nor of believing and taking for granted nor of liiuling material {<>r 
argument and conversation but in order to -vveigli and consider the 
thoughts of others-T-When 1 have gone Irom earth wii<?u my place is 
vacant when niy pilgrimage is over will thy faithful heart still keei» my 
memory green. 


f^isoELiiANEOiTS. Tliis wicle-sprcad republic is the future inoimment 
to Washington - Maintain its independence ‘.uphold its constitution pre- 
serve its union defend its liberty V“The ancients feared death Jwc, timnks 
to Christianity, fear only dyiiig.j;— The study of mathematics cultivates tlic 
reason that of the languages, at the same* time, the reason and the taste.- 
The former gives power to the mind the latter, both power and HexibiUty- 
The former, toy itself, w'ould prepare us for a state of cortaiiitios which 
nowhere exists 41m latter, for a state of probabilithis, which 5s that of 
common lifo—r-^W ‘-man in Italy i.s trained to shrink froni the ojx.ni air and 
the piifolicgaze; ue is no ridei\!>' never in at the death in a fox-huntlis no 
hand at a whip, if her life dopmidcd on itZ .«h(» ncyru’ keeps a .wtall at a 
fancy faij^nevci* takes the lead at a debating cln1»i‘t»o never addresses a 
stranger, excijpt, perUnp.'<, behind a mask in caruix abseastauher politics 
aro Ihnitod to ^wearing tri-color ribbons and i*<‘ru..;ii!g an Austriati as a 
partner for the waltzjshe is a dunce, and inukes no nn stery of it* a 
coward, and glories in it^Lord Chatham madi* an adn'iijustTationrHO 
checkered and speckled h« put together a piece of joinery m crossly in- 
dented and wdiimsicjtlly Uovetaile<Lbc eonslruch.Ml u CMbirict m variously 
inlaid with whigs and torios, patriots and courtiers, — that it was utterly 
unsafe to touclv.^md unsure to stand o«-r**ne3niets are cleft on higli^looil 
bursts and smokes around, ^ 
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LESSON XX. 

THE COMM^\. 

§ 118. The word Comma means that which is cut 
and tlic mark so called denotes the least degree of separu-' 
tion that requires a iDoint. In its present fonn, the comma 
is not found in manuscripts aiiteiior to the ninth century; a 
straight line drawn vertically between the words was for- 
merly used in its place. 

§ 119. Genehae Rule. — ^T hc comma is used to sepa- 
rate words, phrases, clauses, and short members, closely 
connected with the rest of the sentence, but requiring sep- 
aration by some point in consequence of the construction or 
arrangement. 


PAEENTHEXrCAL ESPEESSlOm 

§ 120. Words, phrases, adjuncts, and clauses, ai'e said to 
be i^AEEOTHETiCAL when thej’' are not essential to the mean- 
ing of a sentence emd are introduced in such a way as to 
break the connection between its compojicnt parts. Tiny 
are generally introduced near the commenccinent of a sen- 
tence, between a subject and its verb ; but they may occupy 
other positions. Every such parenthetical expression must 
be separated from the leading proposition by a comma be- 
fore and after it. 

As these expressions are of constant occurrence, and are iilwayn 
punctuated in the same manner, with a comma on each side of it 
is important that the pupil should be able to recognize them wilhont 
difiScuIty. The following examples contain respectively a pai’cntlu'iieal 
word, phrase, adjunct, and clause, printed in italics ; which, it will 


f ns. What docs tiie word cmimn mean J* What dcffreo of separaUou does the 
mark »o called denote ? In its prosont form, when was the comiiui llr^t niecd ¥ 
Bi'fore that time, wimt was employed in Its stead ? 

$ 119. liepeat the General Hide. 

% ISO. When are words, phnisca, adjuncts, and clauses, said to 1)0 parentlietb 
cal f Where are they generally introduced t How must every parenthetical ojk* 
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seen, may bo omitted without injury to the sense, and stand, in every 
case, between the subject and its verb : — 

EXAMPLES OP PAEEXTHETICAL EXPEESSIOXS. 

1, Napoleon, nnquestlo7iabhj^ was a man of genius, 

2. There is, m it wcrc^ an atmospheric maelstrom all about us. 

y. History, m a is replete with moral lessons. 

4. Thomson, who was blessed with a strong and copious fancy^ drew hir- 
niMges from nature itself. 

KESTEICTIVE EXPRESSIONS. 

§ 121. The mere introduction of adjuncts and clauses 
between a subject and its verb, does not make them paren- 
thetical. Sometimes they form an essential part of the h:)g^i- 
cal subject, and can not be omitted without rendering' the 
sense incomplete. In that case, they are not parcnthcti(?a], 
but PuESTXiiCTiV23 ; and there must bo no comma between 
them and that which they restrict. ’Whether a comma is to 
be placed after such restrictive exjn'cssions, depends on 
ciples hereafter explained. 

Examples of rostrietlve adjuncts and clauses arc fiirnislacd below. 
The pupil is requested to compare them cun fully with the examples of 
paronthetieal exjjressions just given, and to make hhnself so familiar 
with their distinguishing features that he can at once determine to 
which of the two classes any given adjunct or clause belongs, Eew 
seuteiieos occur without expressions of this kind ; and, as they must 
have a comma on each side of them if parenthetical, but none before 
them if restrictive, constant mistakes will bo made unless the distinction 
is thoroughly understood. The criterion is, will the meaning of the 
sentence bo preserved if the expression is omitted V If so, it is parem 
thotical ; if not, restrictive. 

EXAMPLES OF RESTRICTIVE EXPRESSIONS. 

1, The love of money is the root of all evil. 

A bird hi the hand is worth two in the bush. 

2. A man tormented by a gailfy consfrienee t*uii not be happy. 

Those w?io sleqi late lose the best part of the day. 

pression })0 cut off from the rcBt of the eoiitencu? Give examples, and ahow Ik 
each case how you know the expression to bo parerithotit^al, 

§ 121. BosideB its poBitioii, what is necuHsary to make an exprcBBlon paren- 
thetical? When are adjuncts and clau bob called roBtrlctlve ? From what muat re- 
strictive adjuncts and clauses not bo cut otf by the comma ? What is the criterion 
for determining whether a sentence fs parenthetical or restrictive ? Give ex* 
amples, and show in each case how you know the oxprewHlon to hes reBtrictive, 
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RULE I. — ^PAKEKTHETICAL EXPRESSlOJS'S. 

§ 123. A comma must be placed before and after every 
parenthetical word, phrase, adjunct, clause, and expression ; 
see the examples in § 120. 

The words referred to in this rule arc chiefly conjunctions and ad- 
verbs. Those of most frequent occurrence are as follows : — 


Too, 

moreover, 

apparently, 

also, 

likewise, 

meanwhile, 

then, 

however, 

consequently, 

surely, 

finally. 

unquestionably. 

indeed, 

namely, 

accordingly, 

perhaps, 

therefoi’C, 

notwithstanding. 

The phrases most frequently used parenthetically are as Ibllows : 

In truth, 

in reality, 

as a matter of course, 

in fact, 

no doubt, 

at all events, 

in fine, 

of course, 

to be brief, 

in short, 

above all, 

to bo sure, 

in general, 

generally speaking, 

on the contrary, 

in particular, 

as it were. 

now and then. 


The most common parenthetical adjuncts are those : — 

Without doubt, in the first place, by chance, 

without question, in the mean time, in that case, 

beyond a doubt, in a word, for the most part, 

beyond question, in a measure, on the other hand. 

Any of the clauses enumerated in § 43 may be used parenthcticully. 
g 123. A comma must bo placed before and after parenthetical sub- 
jects introduced by as well as / as, “ Industry, as well as genius, is es- 
sential to the production of great works.” — Printiiig, as well as every 
other important invention, has wrought great changes in the world.” 

§ 124. A comma must be placed on each side of negative udjimcts 
and clauses, when introduced parenthetically by way of contrast or op- 
position; as, “Prosperity is secured to a state, not by the acquisition of 
territory or riches, but by the encouragement of industry and tlu; dis- 
semination of virtuous principles.” 

§ 123. Repeat Rule I, Wbat parts of speech, for the most part, are the wonls 
here referred to ? Emimenito some of the principal. Mention the* phmsew mn«t 
frequently introduced parenthetically. Give some of the conimonetit i>arenthf*ti- 
cal adjuncts, Wliat clauses may be used parentbeticaHy ? 

§ 123. What subjects are introduced parenthetically, and fall under this rule? 

1 124. State th« principle tlmt applies to negiitlve adjimcta and clauses. What 
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If, however, the word expressing negation is removed iVom the ad- 
junct or clause in question and joined to the leading verb, one comma 
only must be used, ami that before the conjunction which introduces the 
last of the contrasted expressions ; as, “ rrosperity is not secured to a 
state by the acquisition of territory or riches, but by the eneoumgement 
of industry and the dissemination of virtuous principles.” 

If the parts of the sentence are inverted, so that the clauses or ad- 
juncts are brought before the leading verb with the iutroduclory words 
zl is, then the clause or adjunct introduced by the conjunction receives the 
commas, one on each side; as, *‘It is not by the acquisition of territory 
or riches, but by the encouragement of industry and the dissominatioxi 
of virtuous principles, that prosperity is sceured to a state.” 

§ 125. Some are in the habit of omitting Iho comma before a paren- 
thetical expi’ession when it follows a conjunction. This is wrong ; there, 
as in every other position, it must be cut off by a eomnia on each side : 
as, “Your manners arc affable, and, for the most part, pk^using.” 

g 126. Observe, with regard to the relbrrcd to in Ibilc ]., that 

it is only when they belong to the whole proposition, ami not lo iiidixid- 
ual words, that they arc thus cut off bj’ eonnnas. A lew ex!im|des, which 
the pTipil is requested to compare, will ilbislrate this diHercnce. 

ExAMi'LiiS. — The passions of manlviml, m’, frotjUdilly bliml them, 

iairly a bud ninii may appear to ael, we distrust him. — Is it, 
to bo supposed that vice will ultimately triumph V — We i^hni pro- 
ceeded on our way. — I would, Zoo, present the subject in an(;ther point 
of view. — It rains Um> hard to venture out. 


HXEUaiSE. 

Supply the commns oiiiitterl in tlie frdluwjiio’ scuihuicns, 
reineaibei'ing* that none must l.»e iidru/htccd miless requuvcl 
by a positi\Tji rule : — 

ITndku g 122. Nothing on earth I tell you can p^-rsumle mo to such 
a step. — There is it must be admitted sbujething attractive in stjclj 
dreamy speculations. — Nothing in my opinion is more ]u*(;pidiei:il lo the 
iTiterests of a nation than unsettled and varying ptjliey. — 'flu* lundameiital 
priiieipdes of science at least those that w«*re ubstraid; ralher than |>r!u;1i- 
cal were depositctl during the Middle Ages in tln^ dead huigJuigttH. — A 


change in the punctuation must he made, if the ■word expresHhig iiegation Is re-- 
moved from the adjunct or dtiUHc anrl joined to the leafUng vurbV What is Om 
projwr mode of pointing, when tlie parts of the sentence are inverted, and the 
introductory words U is are employed f 

$ 125* In wliafc case are sonie in Hks iiabit of omitting the comma bcf<»ro a par- 
enthetical expression ? 1 b tide riglit f 

§ 19(1, In what case only are the words referred to In Bale 1. cut off hy comttma f 
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whiff of tobacco smoke strange as it may appear gives among these bar. 
barous tribes not merely a binding force bat an inviolable sanctity to 
treaties. — This added to other considerations will prevent me from coming. 

Undeh § 123. Nations as well as men fail in nothing which they 
boldly attempt. — The unprincipled politician like the chameleon is con- 
stantly changing his color. — Marie Antoinette unlike most regal x^erson- 
ages was extremely affable in her manners. — The insect as well as the 
man that treads upon it has an ollico to perform. — Dangerous as well us 
degrading are the promptings of pride. — Printing like every other impor- 
t.int invention has wrought great changes in the world. 

Under g 121. This principle has been fully settled not by any single 
act but by Uie rcpeatcil and deliberate declarations of government. — Songs 
not of merriment and revelry but of praise and thanksgiving were heard 
ascending. — A great political crisis is the time not for tardy cousultiition 
but for promi^t and vigorous action. — A great political crisis is not the 
time for tardy consultation but for prompt and vigorous action. — It is not 
tardy consultation but prompt and vigorous action th‘«it a great xJ*>iitical 
crisis requires, — Juries not judges arc resfioneible for these evils. — Not for 
his own glory but for liis country’s preservation did Washington take the 
field. — It was not in the hope of personal aggrandizement that our fore- 
fathers embarked in the revolutionary struggle but to secure for them- 
selves and their posterity that without which they felt life was valuolciss. 

Under § 125. Milton was like Dante a statesman and a lover; and 
like Dante ho had been unfortunate in ambition and in love. — \Vc may 
perhaps find it diflioult to admire Queen Elizabeth as a woman; but 
without doubt as a sovereign she deserves our highest respect. Sh<) soon 
if we may believe contemporaneous historians gained incredible inllucuce 
with her people ; and while she merited all their esteem by her real vir- 
tues she also eaigaged their affections by her pretended ones. 

Under § 12t>. There were besides several other considerations which 
led Columbus to believe that tlie earth was rouml, — There arc otlicrs be- 
sides its soldiers whom a state should show its gratitude. — Nmv from 
this I would argue that all violent measures arc at the present timt^ im- 
politic, — ^^Vho , now believes in the divine right of kings? — Morning will 
come at last however dark the night may be.^ — Galileo , however, was cmi- 
vinced of the truth of his theory, and therefore persislied in niViinttiiiung 
it even at the risk of imprisonment and death, [lu the fast sent cma*, 
therefore does not break the connection sufliciontly to be set off by 
eommas.] 


LESSON XXI. 

THE COMMA (c O ETI E TT E d) . 

'ETTLE IL — otAusEa, wokds, pekases, xsn adto^nots. 

§ 137. When clauses, and when wonls, phrastw, and ad 
iunots, that may be used parenthetically, are intrpdaped in 
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sucii it way as not to break the connection between depend- 
ent parts, they are cut off by but one comma, which comes 
after them if they commence the sentence, but before tlicin 
if they end it ; as, Unquestionably, Napoleon was a man 
of genius.” — Generally spealdng, an indolent person is iin* 
happy.” — This is the case, beyond a doubt.” — See the 
hollowness of thy pretensions, O worshipper of reason.” 

Observe, however, that such expressions as are rcstriciive do not fall 
under this rule. 

§ 128. A comma must also be placed after the following and similar 
words, which are rarely, and some of them never, used parenthetically, 
when they stand at the commencement of sentences, and refer, not to any 
particular vrorcl, but to the proposition as a whole : — 


Again, 

yes, 

now, 

first, 

further, 

no, 

why, 

secondly, 

howbeit, 

nay, 

well, 

thirdly, &.c. 


As, “Yes, the appointed time has come.” — “IMiy, Wm is rank in. 
justice.” — “ Well, follow the dictates of your ineliuation.” 

g 120. A comma must bo placed after kerr and fhnr^ '/iota and iAm, 
when they introduce contrasted clauses or ineinbers ; as, “ Hc^re, every 
citizen enjoys the blessings of personal freedom ; there, despotism forges 
fetters Ibr thought, word, and action.” 

§ 130. The comma may be omitted in the ease of /oo, /fZ-w, 
fiT)d pc7’7wps, wdien introduced .so as not to interfere* ’with the harmonious 
Qoir of the period, and, particularly, when the scsitenct^ is shoi't ; as, 
“ Industry gains respect and riches too.” — “lie delivered a hjeturij on 
Monday evening also.” — “ Perhaps they are nsife.” 

§ 131. In the ease of adjuncts immediately follow'ing a verb, the eon* 
nection is often so close that a comma is hmclniisHihle ; as, “ I did it 
with my own hand,” 

g 132. Adverbial, adjective, and hypothetical <dauses, if very short, 


§ 19T. H<^poat Bide TI. What oxpreB.sinns do not fall under tlilH nil « ? 

§ 128. What, other words, raredy u?'ed pannitheticjilly, fake a comma after 
iliein when they stand at the commencement of Hcntences ¥ 

§ 190. Slalfi the rule relating to /im and now and then. 

S 130. Tn the case of what words may the comma he <»niitted ¥ 

§ 131. What is said of the conii(*ction In the cano of adjuncts Immediately 
following a verb f 

1 1.32, When npy adverbial, adjective, and hypothetical clauaea he uacd with- 
out the comma ? 
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closely connected, and introdaced so as not to interfere with the harmo* 
nious flow of the sentence, need not be cut off by the comma; as, “I 
began this work two years ago at Romo.” 

§ 133, A participial clause that relates to, and immediately follows, 
the object of a verb, must not be separated from it ; as, “ AVc sec our 
companions borne daily to the grave.” 

§ 134. Clauses that would otherwise be set off by the comma, if subdi- 
vided into parts which require the use of this point, must be separated by 
the semicolon, according to the rule in § 112, where an example is given. 


RULE IIL EESTRIOTIVE ADJUNCTS AND CLAUSES. 

§ 135, No comma must be placed between restrictive ad- 
juncts or clauses (see § 121) and that which they restrict ; as, 
The eye of Providence is constantly upon us,” — Who can 
respect a man that is not governed by virtuous principles ? ” 

Vocative and causal clauses (sec § 48) are never restrictive, and must 
therefore be set off by the comma. 

§ 136. Relative clauses introduced by the pronoun as well as 
those in which the relative is not expressed, are restrictive^, and must 
have no comma before them ; as, “* Suspect the man that can not look 
you ill the eye.”-— “ The day we celebrate is one of the i>roiifh‘st in our 
national history,” 

g 137. A reBlrictivc clause, liowc^^er, must be set off by a comma, 
when it refers to several antecedents which are themselves wSeparated b> 
that point. ; as, There arc muny painters, poets, and statesmen, whom 
chance has rendered famous rather than merit.” 

§ 138. A rule of syntax retpiiros that a restrictive clause .should 
stand immediately after its logical antecedent ; if, however, a sentence is 
so loosely constructed as to have other words intervene bi‘twc(‘U the an- 
tecedent and the restrictive clause, a comma should placed before (he 


§ 133. In what case may the comma he omitted before a parllcipinl rdaujac? 

§ 134. In what case does the semicolon take the place of the comma hut ween 
clauses? 

§ 1,35. Repeat Rule IIL, respecting restrictive adjuncts and clauses. What 
clauses are never restrictive ? How’’ must they, therefore, be set off? 

§ 136. What relative clauses are restrictive, and must therefore have nof.-omma 
before them ? 

§ 137. In what case must a restrictive clause be set off by a comma ? 

§188. What Is the proper position for a restrictive clans§ **.? If oiher worrln 
are introduced between the clanso and its antecedent, whiit dmnge mn^t he made 
In the punctuation ? 
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latter; as, ^‘He can have no gcmiino sympathy for the mifortiiuatey 
that has never been unfortunate himself’’ W^ith its parts correctly ar- 
ranged, this sentence requires no point ; as, “ lie that has never been 
unfortunate himself can have no genuine sympathy for the unfortunate.” 

§ 139, When there is a succession of restrictiv^c clauses relating to 
the same antecedent, they arc separated from each other by commas, an<l 
the first must be set off from the antecedent by the same point ; as, 
“ Countries, whose rules are prompt ..and decisive, whose people are 
united, and whoso course is just, have little to fear, even from mure 
powerful nations.” 

§ 140. A comma is also generally placed before a restrictive clause 
containing of vjJdch^ to or for preceded by a noun ; as^ 

** Wo have no sense or faculty, the use of which is not obvious to the re- 
flecting mind.” 

§ 141. A participial clause is restrictive when the participle it con- 
tains can be exchanged for the relative //ird and a finite verb without in- 
jury to the sense. “ A man discharging his duty under trying circum- 
stances is worthy of our confidence ; ” here, iliHvhirfiHr/ is eipu valent to 
iliat (IlachargcSy and the clause is restrictive* In such a case, no comma 
must separate the clause from the antecedent, unless the priiici]'>lc em- 
bodied in § 13'7 applies. 


EXHECISE. 

In the following sentences, insert cominus wheiwcr re-i 
qni reel by rule : — 

XInpep. § 127. But for this event the future liberator of Home might 
have been a dreamer. — Thou sayest right barbarian. — (ireat pout as 
i’etrarch is lie has often mistaken pedantry for passion. — ^Wlnui a peo- 
ple siifier ill vain it is their own fault. — Happier had it been for many 
had they never looked out from their owm heart upon tin* world, — 
What are good laws Jf w(3 have not good men to execute tlu'inV— 
L«w though the voice "the boast ivas heard by all arounrl. — Amazed at 
what had taken place the barons mccliaTiically bent the knee. — fin- 
patieufc to finish wliat ho had begun . {7;esar allowing his army no 
rest pushed Ibrward to the capital. — Though neither honest nor elo- 
quent the demagoguo often controls the ])cople. — To way the truth it 
was a goodly company.^ — From this time forth ^ no wound of merriment 


S 130. State the principle that applies to a succession of restrictive relative 
clauses relating to the same antecedent. 

§ 140. What is said of restrictive clauses containing whkh^ iSse,, preceded 
fty a noun? 

S 141. When 1 b a participial claueo restrictive ? In such a rnsr, must It he 
separated from its antecedents 
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was ever heard in those lordly halls ; on the contrary silence and gloom 
hung over them like a pall. — ^jS'cvertholcss though you have wronged me 
thus J inflict no vengeance. — When I became a man I laid aside childish 
things. — ^Arc ye bewildered still 0 llomans ? 

Under § 128. Well honor is the subject of my story. — Yes it often 
happens that when get out of the reach of wMiit wo are just witldn 
tlie reach of avarice. — Again one man’s loss is sometimes another man’s 
gain. — Verily this is a troublous 'world. — Furthermore w'e are ahvays 
suspicious of a deceitful man’s motives. — NXy . though the -whole world 
should do -wrong this is no excuse for our oflences. — First let us look at 
the tacts. 

Under § 120. Then the w’orld listened with pleasure to the rude 
strains of the troubadour ; now the divine thoughts of llic most gii’ted 
geniuses can hardly coininaud its attention. — Here we have troubles, 
pains, and partings ; there wre are allowed to look lor an unbrokeu rest 
the elevated pleasures of -which (see g 1-tO) no heart can conceive. 

Under § 130. Perhaps there is no man so utterly unhappy as the 
useless drone. — 1 have seen this, and can therefore describe it wdth ac- 
curacy. — Pythagoras made many discoveries in geometry astrono- 
my also. — I can give you some information on the subject, being a 
farmer and a practical one too. — 1 was also there ; you are thcrelore 
mistaken. 

Under § IfSl. The love of life is deeply implanted in the human 
heart. — To sum the matter up in a few words his hand is against every 
man’s. — tree is known by its fruits. — Banished from his native country 
iKschinos retired to Ithodes where he opened a school of oratory that be- 
came famous throughout all Greece. 

The golden wain rolls round tlic silent Korth, 

And earth is slumbering ’neatlx the smiles of heaven. 

Under § 132, You may go if you wish. — We frc*r|uen1Iy mt‘et ene- 
mies v»dicre we expect friends, — Columbus maintjuned his theory with :t 
ccmfidcnce which went iar towards convincing his hearers, — All liichc 
things will have passed away a hundred years hence. — i^alan goes about 
like a roaring lion seeking whom he may devour. 

Under § 133. How many have scon their affection slighte*! and even 
betrayed by the nngraiefui ! — We hear the good slandered every da,>.— 
Alexander the Groat had a large city built in honor of his' favorite 
horse. 

Under § 134. During the fourteenth century Italy was tht» India of 
a vast number of woll-hom but penniless adventurers Vho hud inflamed 
their imaginations by the ballads and legends of chivalry who frtiui youth 
had trained themselves to manage the barb, and bear ftUkc through suiu- 
mer’s heat and winter’s cold the 'veight of arms and who passing inio an 
effeminate and distracted land luid only to exhibit bravery in order to 
command -wealth. 

Under § 13.u The qiiulity of mercy is not vstriuued, — Ifow soft the 
music of those village bells — Good nature is a sun which shells light 
on all around,— IJo who is a traitor to his country is a Hci'pcnt which 
turns to lute the bosom that warms it.— Mahomet always observed the 
forma of that grave and eeremoaioiis politeness so common in Ids country. 
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Under § 136. Is there a heart that music can not melt? — Anger is a 
fire that consumes the heart. — The evil that men do, lives after them. — 
The land we live in is on many accounts bound to our hearts by the 
strongest tics. — Men are willing for the most part to overlook the faults 
of those they love. 

Unoer § 137. There was no man, woman, or clnld that the tyrant 
Kero did not heartily hate. — The protiigatc man is a vStrangcr to the in. 
nocent social enjoyments, the gushing afieetions, and sacred domestic 
idoasurcs whicli to the virtuous constitute a never- failing source of sat is- 
iUetion and contentment. — The Lydians, the Persians, and the Araliians 
that wish to leave the army, are at liberty to do so. 

Under § 138. An author can not be readily understood who is unac- 
quainted with the art of punctuation. — All is not gold that glillers. — 
Clauses must be set olfby commas which arc introduced parenthetically. 
— That man is not fit to be the head of a nation who prides Iiirasclf on 
being the head of a party. {PunHuate the senfencen in, ihia 
as they stand ; then arrange them in ikelr jrrojxr ordt‘i% and jx>mi them 
accordingly^ 

Under § 139. We should have respect for the theories of a philoso- 
pher whoso judgment is clear, whose learning is extensive, and wdiosc 
reasonings are founded on facts even though his deductions may conflict 
with generally received opinions. 

Under g 140. Have no desire for a reputation the acriuisition of 
which involves dishonesty or deceit. — The barometer is an instrument 
the usefulness of which to the navigator can hardly be overestinmtcMh — 
All physicians tell us that dyspepsia is a disease the remedy for which 
it is hard to find. — Napoleon hud from youth fixed his eyes on a plnmielo 
of greatness the path to which he knew was filled with tremendous 
obstacles. 

Under § 141. Those distinguished for honesty and activity rarely if 
ever in this land of business energy lack employment. — This was to be 
expected in a country oveiTUii with disbanded soldiers whose only means 
of subsistence were theft and violence. — No person found guilty of felony 
is allowed to hold office. — We can not too intudi pity the lot of a child 
thrown at a tender age on the charities of the world. 


LESSON XXII. 

THE G O M A O N T I N IT E I) ) . 

* RULE I¥:— APPOsmoN, 

§ 142. Single words in apposition ami appositional clatases 
must be set oil* by the comma ; us, Tlie fate of Rien2!i, the 


% 142. Bepeat Kale IV., respecting words In apposition and appositional clauses. 
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last of the Roman tribunes, shows the fickleness of an igno- 
rant populace,” — Darius, the king of the Persians.” 

§ 143, To tliiri rule there are four exceptions. The comma must be 
omittcci, 

I. Between a proper name and a common noun placed immodiatoly 
before or after it without an adjunct ; as, “ Darius the king ” ; “ the 
Altai Mountains ” ; “ the River Rhine 
II. When a pronoun other than I is in apposition with a substantive 
wdnch it immediately precedes or follows; as, “Cicero iiimselt'”; 
“ Ye mighty men of war 

HI. When the word in apposition or the clause in question is necessary 
to the idea predicated, so that it can not bo left out without render- 
ing the sense incomplete ; as, “ The people elected him jjreaidniiy — 
“ lie was chosen — “ I regard him as a “ Whom 

his friends considered an Imicst In these examples, italics 

are used to indicate the words and clauses in question ; and, as they 
can not be omitted without injury to the sense, they arc necessary 
to the idea predicated, and must not be set olT by the comma. 

IV. The comma is omitted between the parts of a compound proper 
name, "when in their proper order; as, “the Rev. Samuel T. Wol- 
laston” ; “Marcus Tulliu.s Cicero”. 

When, however, the order is inverted, a.s in alphabetical lists of 
names, directories, &c., a eomiiiii must be haserted; as, “Home, James 
C. “Lyle, Rev. S. Phillips”. 

When a title, either abbreviated or -written in full, is annexed to a 
proper name, it must bo set off by a comma; as, “ Robert llorttm, M. lb, 
F. R. a”; “W. 0. Doubleday, Esquiro”. 

RULETly* — ^TRAJTSPOSEB ADJir27CT>S AND CLASSES. 

§ 144. When a transposition occurs, so that an adjunct or 
a danse which wonld natoally follow a verl) is introdu<*(ul 
before it, a comma is generally required to develop the s<Tist\ 


§“l43. How many exceptions are there to this n\M What in the firnt, relnliii*? 
to a proper name and common noun 5* Whnt in the second, ridalhis' t«t pronomjH 1 
What Is the third* relating to words and clauses nuccBsary to the idea j»rfdicatt‘d ¥ 
What is the fourth, relating to compound proper names? If the parts of tlie 
name are transposed, what stop must he Insoitod ? When a title Is anucxed to a 
proper name, how must U bo set off ? 

§ 144, Repeat Rule V., relating to traneposod adjuncts and clauaeB, When 
the natural order ia restored, what change Is necessiiry in the puuctttatloQ I 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. To those who labor, sleep is doubly pleasant. 

2. Of the five races, the Caucasian is the most enlightened. 

3. To all such, objections may be made. 

4. Whom he loveth, he chasteneth. 

In the above examples, we have a rhetorical arrangemoiit ; the com- 
mon order would be as follows : — “Sleep is doubly pleasant to tliose 
who labor.” — “The Caucasian is the most enlightened of the five races,” 
&c. As just wnitten, it will be seen that these sentences require no 
comma. 

§ 145. The comma must be omitted in the following cases : — 

1. When the transposed adjunct is short and closely connected with 
the verb ; as, “ With this I am satisfied.” If, however, there in 
danger of a reader’s mistaking the sense, as in the third example 
under § 144, a comma must be placed after the adjunct. 

II. When the transposed adjunct or clause is introduced hjli is/ as, 
“ It is chiefly through books that wc hold intercourse with supc* 
rior minds,” 

III, When a verb preceding its nominative comes immediately after the 
transposed adjunct or clause ; as, “ Down from this towering ptjak 
poured a roaring torrent.” 

lY. When tlie transposition consists in placing an objective ease with 
or without limiting words immediately be fore the verb that governs 
it ; as, “ Silver and gold have I none.” 

KULE VI. — ^LOGICAL SUBJECT. 

§ 146. A comma must be placed after the logical subject 
of a sentence (see § 40) when it ends with a verb, or when 
it consists of several parts which are themselves sopfinitcd by 
commas ; as, “ Those who ^^^rsevere^ succeed .” — The world 
of gay ety^ of temptation^ and of pleasure^ alluies iheti.” 

The object of this rule is to enable Ibe eye readily to perceive what 
the logical subject is. In the last example, if the comma after pkmure 
w^ere omitted, a false impression would bo conveyed, us it would seem 
that the words and ofjfleamre were more closely ctmuected with the verb 
alhres than the rest of the subject, — ^^vhich is not the case. 

% 145. In whttt four cases may the comma be omitted in the case of tmnsposed 
adjuncts and clatxBcs ? 

§ 14(5. What 1 b meant by the logical aubjeot of a aentencof Hopoat Kalo VI., 
relating to logical Bubjcchs. What ts the object of this rule t 
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§ 14^. A comma after the logical subject is, also, sometimes neces- 
sary to prevent ambiguity. Thtis, in the sentence, “lie T\ho pursues 
pleasure only defeats the object of his creation,” it is imi^ossible to tell 
whether only modifies pleasure or defeats. If the meaning is that ** he 
who pursues nothing but pleasure defeats, &c.,” a comma should bo in- 
serted after only ; if not, we should have one after plmmre. The reader 
should not be left in doubt. 

§ 143. A comma, folloTved by a dash, is generally placed after a logi- 
cal subject when it consists of several particulars separated by semico- 
lons, or by commas, when, for the sake of greater definiteness, the w(fr(ls 
«//, tliese^ all ihese^ such, Or the like, referring to the particulars belbre 
enumerated, are introduced as the immediate subject of the verb ; as, 
“To be overlooked, slighted, and neglected; to be misunderstood, mis- 
represented, and slandered ; to be trampled under foot by the envious, 
the ignorant, and the vile ; to be crushed by foes, and to be distrusted 
and betrayed even by friends, — such is too often the fate of genius.” 

EXILE VIlj — ABSOLtlTE WORDS AND CLAUSES. 

§ 149. Absolute participial clauses, and sulislaniives in 
the nominative absolute %vith their adjuncts and limiting 
words, must be set off by the comma; as, Ito}m hmnnrj 
fallen^ the world relapsed into barbaiisni,” — l£is copchfct 
on th'!s occ€tsio7i^ how disgraceful it was!’’ — Tes, — 
And thou too, Brutus 

Borne absolute participial clauses have the participle understood, but 
must, notwithstanding, be punctuated according to tlie above rule. 
Thus, in the following lines, though tdng is loft out after steak and /be, 
the clauses must bo set off by the comma t— * 

“ Winged with his fears, on foot he strove to fly, 

His steeds too distant, and the foe too nigh.” 

§ 150. The second example under Ilulc VII. ilhmtratoH a construc- 
tion admissible in poetry, but not to be imitated in pro.^e. It should 
read, “ How disgraceful was his conduct on this occasion ! ” As originuny 
given, it may be punctuated with either a comma or a dash after ommon, 

% 14T. On what other account is a comma sometimes nfccssary aOer the logi- 
cal subject ? Illustrafe this, anti show how a comma prevents amldguUy. 

§ 148. In what case is a comma followed by a dash placed after a loirleal suhjf'ct f 

§ 14a Repeat Rule VIL, relating to absolute words and cUmm, What Is some- 
times omitted from aparilcipial clause ? Does ^hl» change the mode of punctuating^ 

im What is the second example la 1 149? What Is said respecting such 
eoustmctlons ? 
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ESEECISE. 

Insert in tlie following sentences 'whatever jDoints are re^ 
qtrired by the inles that have been given; — 

Under g 142. Mahomot left Mecca. a wretched fugitive die returned 
a merciless confjueroi’ — A professed Catholic, ho impi’isoaed the Popjc a 
pretended patriot. he impoverished the country — The Scriptures,, those 
lively oracles of God contain the only authenlic records of primeval 
ages — I Nebuchadnezzar king of the Jews .make this decree — Aristides, 
the just Athenian is one of the noblest characters in Grecian history — ^ 
Richard I the Lion-licartedT-CharlcSv the Bald^king of France j~We saw 
him, tyrant of the East, 

Under § 143. The River Volga and the Ural Mountains form accord- 
ing to some geographers the boundary between Asia and Europe — We 
humble men may admire the great if we can not equal them — ffobn 
Howard Payne the author of “Home, sweet home” and Samuel Wood- 
^yorth who composed “The old oaken bucket” occupy a prominent place 
among American poets — It has been said that if all^ the learned and 
scientific men of every ago could meet in a deliberative assemlily they 
would choose Sir Isaac Newton for their president — With nio<h?sty your 
guide, reason your adviser, and truth your controlling principle, you 
will rarely have reason to be ashamed of your conduct — Herodotus is 
called the father of profane history — Those grumblers would not luive 
considered 0;esar himself a good general — Henry F, Witherspoon junioi 
LL D 

Under § 144. At the talents and virtues of all who hold diirercnt 
views from their own, certain partisan writers arc aeeustoincd to sneer — 
Of all the passions vanity is the most unsocial — To love many a soldier 
on the point of realizing his dreams of glorx sacrifices the opportunity 
of so doing — Whether such a person as Ilomcr ev'er existed , we can not 
say — How the old magicians performed their mi racles Jt is difiiculfc to 
explain — That riches are to be preferred to wisdom ? no one will openly 
assort 

Under § 145. With a crash fell the severed gates — On me devolves 
the unpleasant task — In memory’s twilight bowers the iiiinil lovtjs to 
dwell — It is only by constant eilbrt that men «ucc</cd in givat under- 
takings — ^To the poor wo should be ehu.ritabU! — To the poor men should 
be charitable — History we reiul daily — At the bottom of’ the hill ran a 
little stream — In Plato’s garden congregated a crowd of achniring pupils— 
Respecting the early history of Egypt liillc is known — Equivwalion I 
despise truth and honor I n*spect — it is chiefly by constant practice and 
close attention to correet models that one learns to compose with 
and elegance — This he denied 

Under § 140. The miracles that Moses perfonned.) niay have con- 
vinced Pharaoh i but at first they humbled not hia pride— Every impure, 
angry, revengeful, and envious Uiought^is a violation of duty — The evil 
that men do^ lives after them— Whatever broathcSjJives— The boldness 
of these predictions, the apparent proximity of their fulfilment, and 
the imposing oratory of the preaehei^ struck awe into the hearts of Ida 
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audience — Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter have each Ifs ofilco to 
perlbi'in 

Undeu § 14'7. He who stands on ciiquelte iinToly, shows hh own 
littleness — To become conversant with a single depart nuait of lit t -rati ire 
onlydias a tendency to make our views narrow ami our irnpriissioiis iu- 
eorrect — To remain in one spot always prevents the mind iVum taking 
comprehensive views of things 

Undkr § 14S. The solemn circle round the death-lH‘d the stilled 
grief ot‘ heart-broken friends their Avatehful assiduities ami touching ieii. 
derness the last testimonies of expiring love the feeble, fiuttering, pr*'S- 
Rurc of the hand the last fond look of the glazing eye imulng nnon ns 
even from the threshold of existence the faltering accents struggling in 
death to give one more assurance of atfection all these recollections rush 
into our mind as wo stand by the grave of those wo loved 

UNUiiR § 140. Whose gray top shall tremble he ilcscenditig — The 
baptism of John .was it from ileaven or of men — ^This point admitteil 
we proceed to the next division of our subject— The boy oh whi*re was 
he — This suidJJe formed thee .Adam .thee O man — .Man tl* man steel to 
steel they met their enemy — ^lamc being lost all virtue is hist — Tiicir 
countenances expressive oV deep hmiuliatipmthey entered the palace — tt 
wretched w^dovoid of hope and coinfort'^That man of sorrow/ili how 
changed hef^vas to those who now beheld him — TIio conquest 61* i<pulri 
their object »thoy left no means untried fop olfecting a landing on the 
Peninsula — llonor once lost , life is worthless — I. whither can 1 go— The 
summing up having been completed on both sides the jutigi* next pro- 
ceeded to charge the jury 

Under § 150. Our time how swiftly it passes away — Her dimples 
and pleasant smile how beautiful they are — My banks tlu*y an? t'ovcicd 
with bees — ^The companion of ray infancy and Iriend f»r my riper vears 
she has gone to her rest and left ine to deplore my brrcav<-meut — Knrthly 
happiness what is it where can It be found — The bride sh«,* smiled ; and the 
bride she blushed (xI/Ut In thin oa 

ih£^ itand^ give them i/us tmual jproac eomirutikm ami jiunviaute uccardinglg,) 


LESSON XXIII. 

THE C O M 34 A ( C O N T 1 N U E I> ) . 

EULE VII|. — SHOUT Mlh-VUiKHH. 

§ 151. A cooTA must bqplaml hetwoon short intjmlmrs 
of Goinpound sentences, connected by of\ 

heeame^ wherea.% that expressing* purpose, so thaf^ m ori/e/* 
that^ ami other conjunctions. 

1 151. Bcpcat Buie YHL, relating ta ibort tnembem. If the mcraben* are 
long, or conta.n aubdivittlons otf by columns, how mnnt they be nepamiec) It 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. Educate men, and you keep them from crime. 

2. Man proposes, but Ood disposes. 

JJe temperate in youtli, or you will have to be abstinent in old age. 

4. Be virtuous, that you may be respected. 

5. ^'ravelling is beneiieial, because it enlarges our ideas. 

6. The ship of’ state is soon wrecked, unless honesty is at the helm. 

7. Love not sleep, lest thou come to poverty. 

S. The record is lost, so that we can not now decide the point. 

If the members are long, or contain subdivisions set off by commas, 
they must be separated, according to principles already laid down, by 
the semicolon. 

§ 1 52. Observe that a comma must not bo placed before tliat^ when 
not equivalent to in order that ; nor before than or whether : as, “He said 
that he would come.” — “Honest poverty is better than fraudulent 
wealth.” 

§ 153. No comma must be placed before lest when it immediately 
follows a word with which it is closely coimected ; as, “ Lot those who 
stand, take heed lest they fail.” 

RULE IS. — ooMPOtrxD peedicates. 

§ 154. A comma must be placed before andy hut^ or^ and 
7ior^ when they connect parts of a compound predicate, un- 
less these parts are very short and so closely connected that 
no point is admissible; as, ‘‘I love not the woman that is 
vain of her beauty, or the man that prides himself on his 
wisdom.” — “Wo can neither esteem a moan man, nor honor 
a deceitful one.” 

§ 155. If the parts of ii predicate consist of but two or three words 
each, construed alike, a comma is not necessary ; as, “ Pleasure beckons 
us and tempts us to crime.” 

g 150. A comma must not bo placed before and and or, when they 
connect two words that are the same part of speech, either unlimited, 
or both limited by adjuncts of similar construction; as, “Here I 


$ 15a. Btfforo wliat conjtinctions is it Improper to place a comma t 
1 168. Before what conjunction is the comma generally omitted t 
§ 164. Hepeat Buie IX*, relating to compound predicates. 

$ 155, In what case J» a comma necessary between the parts of a predicate f 
$ 166. State the principle that applies to and or connecting two words 
tlmt ure the same part of speoeh. 
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and Sorrow sit” — “Trust not an ungrateful son or a disobedient 
daughter.” 

§ 157. Tho words, however, referred to in the preceding paragrsiph 
must bo separated by the comma, if one is Hniiied by a Avon i or wonl>4 
which might be erroneously applied to both; as, “lleivo seven i»raAX‘ 
sons, and daughters.” 

g 15S. A comma must be usi^d before conjimciions, Avhen they con- 
nect two words contrasted, or emphatically distiuguisiicd JVoiii eadi 
other; also, before the adverb noi^ used Avillioiit a coniunciion T>etwecn 
contrasted terms ; as, “ Charity both gives, iiud Ibrgives.” — “ Ifiljond, 
not lavish, is kind Nature’s hand.” 

RULEriX. — EQCIVALEMS. 

§ 159. A comma must ]>c placed before or, wlien it in- 
troduces an equiv^alent, an explanatory wortl, ov a cluust.i de- 
fining tho writer’s meaning; as, “Autography, or the ait of 
detennining a person’s character from his iKindwritiiig, is 
coming into voamo.” — “ Herodotus was the ftitiicr of liislorv, 
or rather of profane liistoiy.” 

§ ICO. In double titles of books, a semicolon is generaliy phiet-d bvAnv* 
or, and a comma after it; as, “Fascination; or, The Art. of Churining,” 

RULE XI. — OMISSION OF wonns. 

§ IGl. When, to avoid repetiiion, oi\ or a \'orI) 
previously used^ is omitted, a comma takes its place. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. In what school did the Washingtons, ITenrys, IfaneotdcH, Frank- 
Vms, and Kutledgos, of America, loam tlie priaeiplesi of civil lib>*rtyy 
(And is here omitted after the hrsfe three proper names rcspoctivciy.t 

2. The merciful man avUI not maim an insect, franiple ou a worm, or 
cause an uimocessary pang to the humblest of created lliiiigs. (Ou is 
omitted after itmcL) 

8. In the well-trahied heart, neither envy, iculousy, lialii d, tuu* re- 
venge, finds a rcsting-plaee, (Noit is oiriiUed uRer ami and jiuhrntj.) 

§ J57. lu wdiat case must the wonis just refurnwl to have n enninm lititwecu 
them ? 

§ 158, State tho principle that applies to conjunctions coimocllng cmitrastcel 
words. 

g ISO. Itepcat Eiile X., relating to cquivalouts. 

^ 150, How art! tlouble t itles of books to be punctuated f 

{ 161 , Bepcat Eulo XI., relating to the omission of worda. Give examples, 
show the omlssSouB, and stato what point he inserted, 
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4. Conversation makes a ready man ; writing, an exact man. (In the 
last member maices is omitted, and a comma takes its place.) 

§ 1012. When this rule is followed, the clauses or members in which 
the omission occurs must be separated by semicolons. When, however, 
the clauses are very short, the style is lively, and the connection close, 
the comma may be employed to set off the clauses or members, and no 
point need be used in the place of the omitted comma ; as, “ When the 
sot sings the praises of sobriety, the miser of generosity, the coward of 
valor, and the atheist of 3‘eligion, we may easily judge what is the sin- 
cerity of their professions.” 


RULE XTL — EAST OE a series. 

§ 1G3. A comma must be placed before and^ o?\ and no7\ 
'svlien they connect the last of a series of clauses, or of a suc- 
cession of words that are the same part of speech and in the 
same construction. See Examples 1, 2, 3, mider Rule XT. 

EXEKCI&E. 

Insert in the following sentences whatever 2 ^omts are re- 
quired : — 

Under g 151. Anger glances into the breast of a wise man 3)nt it 
rests only in the bosom of fools — The island on which the city of Now 
York stands jwas originally bought from the Indians I’or twi;nty-lbur 
dollars wliere'as it is now valued at three hundred million — Week ibl- 
lowed ^'eek until at last Columbus and his followers were thousands of 
miles from their native shorc—Bad men arc constantly in search of some 
new oxeitemunt that their minds maybe diverted from the reproaches 
of conscience — Science ia constantly making now discoveries while igno- 
rance and prejudice refuse to receive those already made — Love llios out 
at the window when poverty comes in at the door — The lives of men 
should bo filled with beauty just as the earth and heavens arc clothed 
with it 

Under §152. Honorable peace is hotter than uncertain war — ^It is 
easier to *?xcite the passions of a mob than to calm them — What injus- 
tice that the now world was not called after Columbus — Wo know not 
whether to-morrow’s buu will find us alive — Shall we forget that truth is 
mighty — It ia a atnmgo fact that man alone of living things delights in 
causing pain to his species 

Under § 153, Take care lost the spoiler come — The falling leaves 
bid us beware lest wo fix our afi'ections too firmly on the things of earth 


§ 10S, When this rule is followod, by what point must tho clauses be separated f 
What oxcoption Is there ? 

163. Bepc^t Hale XTL, relating to the last of a series of clauses. 

0 
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• — "Wci sliould htwo a care lest sinful pleasures seduce us with theirruiuii 
fold temptations — Beware lest they suddenly fall upon thoo 

Undkr § IT)!. Tlie great astronomical clock of .Strashurg is Uvenl}'. 
four feet higher than the tallest of tlu^ Egyptian pyramids and one Imn- 
dred and forty feet Itigber than Ht, rani's in homiem — Ciecro was supe- 
rior to Demosthenes in the liiiish of his periods but inferior to lihii in 
cnc*rg 7 and fsre-r-The tool neither knows whiiluu* lie is right nor cares 
wdiother he is wrcjng — The world has gained wisdom from its years inal 
is quick to penetrate disguises — 'I'he hravl^ man wi!I conijner or perish in 
the attempt 

UxoEn g loo. Study diseipllnos the mind and rnidure,s the judgment' 
— Virtue should be the aim of our youth and the solace ol' our tleclining 
years — Years come and — (Jalileo read or wrote the greater part of 
ilie night — Here sit ^ve down and rest — IIuw sweetly and stdemnly sound 
the c veiling chimes 

llNUEn g ir»(k The ladd man does not hesitate to take a posllhm and 
mainiuhi it. — Adams and »)etferson died hy a singular coinehlenco duly 
4ih iS*Mi — The iiniguitude of the lu‘av*-!dy bodh-s and their almost infinite 
distance from us fill our minds with views at onec ruagnilicent. and suh- 
Ume 

Uxnr.a g loV. I wt>ke and {hought upon niy dream — Vrith the aid 
of the telescope we discern in the moon vast yawning pits and huge vol- 
canoes sending forth their awful fires — In the bazaar may be seen Ions 
uficcmid vast quantities of ivory from Africa— The ivlatiw pronoun 
u/io is applied to jiersons and ihlng.’i personilied 

■UxoKU g loS. Bear and forbear — Brave not rush is tlic true hero — 
JJo i.s nota fool but only" foolish — Jteim inber tin; favors you receive noi 
tliose you confer— The credulous may believe this womlerlul st«)ry nut I 
-—it is as great a siu to murder one’s .self as to mtiider unoiher 

XJnoee § 159 The pcriod.,or full stojylcnotcs the end of' a <‘Of(qd<,‘t«f 
sentence — licpublics show litflo gratitude to their great men y*r rather 
none at all-T-Ilouco origiimled philosophy /)r the love of wisdom— At 
this point the lake is ten fathoinSiOr sixty foot deep — The Murj|Uis of 
Anglescapr as he was then called Lord Paget, lost ti leg at the battle of 
Waterloo^ ^ 

tlNnER § IGO. {T^iUihm the fulhurhiff ey*ifeh 

V)7i^*m}cr yeqnmd hi/ g 05*) We have just linishefl iH‘uding “ six momlis 
in the golcLdiggiiigs or a minor’s experumcc in chlorudo” — A m*w book 
ofUMLVcls has just made its aiipearuneo entitled “ The tnty of the doges 
or i^nice and tiic Venetians in the niacteeiith t;cntury ” 

Unokr § ICl* Htuily makes a learned maTnexpentajeiv a v\ise one— 
Rapid exhaust loss deep his numbers flowcil— "Let your ph.-iHUre be 
moderate seasonable innocent, and becoming tf/br iN.sorKNf 

aemnJhif/ fQ § Dili) — Mahomet’a Paradise eonsistt'd of pure waters.shuily 
groves ; luscious fruibs and exquisite* houris.— The author dreads the 
critic, the mist*r the thief the crimimil /the magistratu^ ami every body, 
public opinion r-My head is tilled with dew. my locks', with the drops^ 
of the night — licircvoleuce is allied to few vieeSj seUishness ^to fewer 
virtues* 
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Unpeb § 102. Without bookiS justice U dormant philosophy lame 
literuturo dumb and all things are involved iu darkness — Without 
modesty beauty is ungraceful learning unattnictive and wit disgusting — 
Tride goeth before destruetion and a haughty spirit before a fall — Talent 
is surrounded with clangors and beauty with temptations 

Under § 103. Mahomet the founder of Islaniism did not hesitate to 
work with his own hands die kindled the lire swept his room nuido his 
bed milked his ewes and camels mended his stockings and scoured Ins 
sword — So eagerly the Fiend o’er bog or steep through strait rough, dense 
or rare with head hands wings or feet pui‘sucs his way. 

Buns moons and stars ^and tdouds his sisters were. 

Rocks .mountains meteors sens and winds and storms 
His brothers * 


LESSON XXIV. 

THE COMMA (cO NTIKtr EB) . 

RULE XIIL — COMMON CONNECTION. 

§ 164:. When two or more antecedcxit portions of a sen- 
tence have a common connection %vith some succeeding clause 
or word, a comma must be placed after each ; as, She is as 
tall, though not so handsome, as her sister.” 

Commas are frecpiently required^ under this rule, after different prep- 
ositions governing the same substantive ; as, “ They arc fitted foi', and 
accustomed to, very different modes of life.” 

In the case of a series of adjectives preceding their noun, a comma 
is placed after each but the last ; and there general usage, by an un- 
philosophical anomaly, requires us to omit the point; as, quick, 
brilliant, studious, learned man ”, This usage violates one of the funda-» 
mental principles of punctuation; it indicates, very improperly, that 
the noun more closely connected with Immed timn with the 

other adjectives."" Analogy and perspicuity require a comma after 
learned. 


% 184. Hepcat Buie XXII., relating to common connection. After what part of 
speech arc" commas frequently required under this rule ? What usage prevails Jn 
the case of a scries of adjoctlves precedins? Iheir noun ? What is said of this usage I 
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RULE XIT. ^^VOHDS IN PAIRS, 

§ 165. Words used in joairs take a comma after eacli pair ; 
as, The cljdn" man cares not for pomp or Juxury, palace or 
estate, silver or gold.” — “Ignoi*uiit and suj)erstiii<ais, ctui- 
riing and vicious, deceitful and treaclicrous, the natives of 
this island are among the most degraded of niankiiid.” 

RULE XV. WOKDS PEPEXTKJ^. 

§ 160. Words repeated for the sake of emphasis must he 
set off, Muth their adjuncts if they have any, by the coniusii ; 
as, Verily, verily, I say unto you.” 

§ 1C7. If, however, the repetition is abrupt, proceeds from hesitation, 
or in accompanied with a break lu the sentiment, a dash may be ir-^ed ; 
as, “ lie has gone to his re^t — gone, to retnra no more/’ 

RULE XW. — THE IKFlNmrE IMOOD. 

§ 168- A comma must be placed before to^ the sign of 
the infinitive mood, when equivalent to (o ; as, 

“Cicero sciit his son to Athens, to complclo his education,” 

RULE X’\TI. — QUOTATIONS AXI> OnsmiVATUtXS, 

§ 1G9. Tlie comma must sot off (|noiidions, passuges re- 
sembling them in form, and observations in general, when 
short and not formally introduced ; as, “It warn Blon that 
first said, * Know thyself.’ ” — I would here call atiewtion to 
the £ict,that nature has endowed tins body with roeupiTativt^ 
faculties, which often enable it to nilly and ret*over from ] pros- 
tration when science has exhausted all its remedies in vain-” 

When formally introdueod by tho words or 

a colon muHt precede the quotation. 

§ 170. When a quotation U divided, a rrmuuii must he jdaeod on 


S ir»r». Uoprint Buie XIV,, relatliijr to wordt? Us^od hi pairs. 

§ lOf?. Repeat Rule XV., nilatinjqr to words repeated. 

$ HI. In what may a da«h Ixs u^cd h*?<tead of a comma? 

1 1C8. Rt'peftt Rule XVI., relatluj? to the Inllultive moort. 

I RW. Repeat Rule XV I!., relating to quotatlona- When fomaUy Introdacodi 
by what fmint Is tho quotathm prcceclod ? 
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each side of the words introduced between its parts ; as, ** One to-day,” 
Bays Franklin, “ is worth two to-morrows.” 

RULE XVIII. COEEELATIVE TEEMS. 

§ 171. Members of sentences containing* correlative ad- 
verbs and conjunctions, are separated bj the comma ; as, “ The 
harder we study, the better we Klee to study.” — As a cloud 
darkens the sky, so sorrow casts a gloom over the soul.” 

§ 372. The comma, however, is generally omitted in the case of so — 
so — ffis, ratJier — tJian^ and more — especially when the parts they 
connect are clauses and not members ; unless the related parts contain 
subdivisions separated by the comma, in which case the same point must 
be placed before the last correlative term. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Tie is^o exhausted that ho can not work. 

2. »So act as to gain the respect of men. 

8, The Laplander would rather live in his own land than any other. 

4. Mario Antomette was more amiable in her lile than fortunate in her 
death. 

3 . Ho is so umvcll, weak, and exhausted, that lie. can not work. 

2. So think, speak, and act, as to gain the respect of men. 

8. The Laplander, however, would rather live in his own land, than any 
other. 

4. Marie Antoinette, queen of France, was more amiable in her life, than 
fortunate in her death. 

RULE XIX. — AMBIGHOXJS COXSTETrCTIONS. 

§ 173. A comma must be used, even when not required 
by the grammatical construction, wherever it serves to de- 
velop the sense or prevent ambiguity. 

Thus, after a long logical sul^ject, a comma is of service ; as, “ That 
a man thoroughly educated in youth and who has ever since been in the 
habit of composing could make so gross a mistake through ignorance, is 
almost incredible.” 

Oases in which the comma prevents ambiguity have been noticed 
under several of the foregoing rules. 


§ 170, What 3« the mode ofpunctimUng, when a quotation Is divided ? 

§ 171. Hepcat IZulo XVHI., relating to correlative terms. 

§ 173. In the case of what correlatives is the comma genemny omitted f When, 
however, do they take it? 

§ 173, Kepeat Buie XIX., relating to ambiguous constructions. According to 
this rule, where !& a comma of service ? 
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EULE XX; — ^numbeks exthesseh by figubeb. 

§ 174. Except ill the case of dates, launbors written iu 
Arabic characters take a comma after each period of iliroe 
figures, beginning at the right; as, ‘‘^In 184G, the planet 
Neptune was discovered, and found to bo at a clistuuee of 
2,746,371,000 miles from the sun.’^ 

Bates must always be expressed by Gigiivof^. Bo must Inr^e numbers, 
when many words would bo required to denote them. Othorwis<.*, as iu 
the case of round numbers, and always for small ones, words arc to h\^ 
ein[»loyed. Thus : “ 'Venus is, iu round numbers, sixty-nine mi] lion mihrs 
from the sun; its exact distance is miles, — “We leave the 

uinety-iiine sheep that are safe, to look after the otm that is lost.“ 

EXEBCISE. 

Supply the points oniittcil in the following scntcnc’/^s : — 

Unuku g KVl. The spirit of liberty must ehangt? it is fust chnin^in^ 
the face of tlic earth — The %voi‘hi at this moment is rejxarciin;^^ us wibi a 
willing but something of a fearthi adnuration — The Hterature of a nation 
is one of its highest and certainly one of its most refuietl elements of 
greatness — He who lacks decision of character may win the h»ve but he 
certainly can not gain the respet^t of Ills fellow imm — This doeli'intj is 
founded upon ainrcousistont with the truth 

Undru g 105. These shores rough and cold barbarous and barren 
devoid of comforts and even nccessimes |ieoj»li.*d ivith lie recf boasts and 
fiercer savages^bccafne their home — BinkOr swim survive or perislt f uui 
for the Declaration — Vicissitudea of good and cvU;if triuis and consola- 
tions ^of joy and sorrow of cloud and sun,Hhinc fill up the life of man — 1 
Mjbakc theeJNf^to my wedded wife to have and to hold from tlfm day for- 
ward jfor focwcTr /or worsojfor riclxer^or poorer ^In sickness and in health 
to iove and to cherish tiii death us 0o part, 

Under g 166, Dendjlcnd /our winga J mount I fly — Quit oh quit this 
mortal frame — >Spcak not harshly speak not harshly , to the orphuifs 
tender heart-r^Sharge charge on the! cravens — Bonie shriek slirick madly 
in the whirling gulf— -tie swam the Tiber unhurt unhurt alfke by his fall " 
and the weapons of the enemy 

Under § 167. Dust dust thou art yile and dishonored dust— The 
tyrant slep^^lept but rested iiot— We have promised , we have pniiutsiid ^ 
but recoUedt under certaini restrictions— I fear i fear that he will play 
you false — You think him happily situated happily »Uuat<*d with a con- 
science that allows him no rest a eonscioaee which keeps his evil deedn 
constantly before his eyes ' 


S 174. Hepent Bulo XX., ndating to numbers expressed by fignros. How 
mast dates always be e»prct-»ed? How, large numberet Itound aumbenj 
tiimall numbers f 
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Under § IGS, The peox^le of Mayunco to sliow tlioir gratitude to Gut- 
tenberg .the inventor of printing have erected in his honor a magnificent 
statue wrought by the sculi)tor Thorwaldsen — Tju’ants when reason and 
argument make against them have recourse to violence to silence their 
opponents — He comes to heal the sick and set the captive free — Oh- 
that I had the wings of the morning to flee to the uttermost parts of the 
earth 

Under g 1G9. A poet aptl}' asks “What will not men attempt for 
sacred praise ” — Let the thought be deeply engraved upon your heart 
that every moment which flies is irrecoverably lost — The schoolmen of 
the Middle -Ages occupied themselves with discussing the important 
question whether spirits can move from one place to another without 
passing through the intervening space — Let our fixed resolve bo liberty 
or death — The trutli of Swift’s assertion that no man ever wished him- 
self younger may well be questioned 

Under g 170. “ Liars ” says Aristotle “ arc not believed even when 

tliej’ speak the trutli” — “An angel's arm” says the. poet Young “can’t 
snatch me from the grave ; legions of angels” he adds with equal truth 
“can’t confine me tliere” — With what motive it may be asked did Chat- 
terton commence his course of imi:)OSture Eor pecuniary profit X answer 
or perhaps for the iileasuro of deceiving the world 

Under § 171. Neither can wealth make a bad man respectable nor 
can poverty sink a worthy person below the station his virtues deserve 
— As thy day is so shall tliy strength bo — 'Whether Jansen is entitled 
to the undivided honor of inventing the telescope or Metius had pre- 
viously discovered the principle involved in tha.t instrument is a subject 
of discussion among the learned — Though he slay me yut will I trust in 
him 

Under § 1 72. They now live more happily than ever — They now live 
more respectably comfortably and happily than ever — Catiline was so 
overcome with sLanie that he could not speak — Catiline was so overcome 
with shame disappointment and anger that he could not speak — The his- 
tory of the United States shows a more rapid advance in power and im- 
portance than has ever been made by any other nation — Cicero was as 
vain as he was eloquent 

Under g 17J1. To assume that a person is guiU.y of an ofience because 
appearancevS bnppcn to be against him is manifestly unjust — The author 
of these profound and philosophical essaj^s on the abstract questions of 
Moral Philosophy was a poor blacksmith — Men who have no desire to 
participate in the factious quarrels and persomd animosities which now 
unhappily distract the land are rudely dragged into tlio arena of polities 
— Books and study only teach the proijer use of bookt* 

Under § 17‘1. In ISOO^the population of the city of New Y'ork 'was 
60480nn 18f5<J.it was 511^397 sliowing an inercast^during this lapse of fifty 
years ^of 46OTJ8 souls-j-In 1S50 ,the debt of Uie state of New York 
amounted to %22^5^JO^^^^^we may call itjin round riumbers jtwenty-three 
millions of dollarsr--Tbe comet of 1811 had a diameter oLat least, BfiOpOQ 
geographical mile^and a tail eighty-eight znillions of miles in length i 
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LESSON XXV. 

THE co:M:arA (continued). 

§ 175. As tlio rules for the coiiima are numerous ana 
more difficult of application tliau those rolatusg' to oihor 
poLntvS, it has been thought best to illiislraLO ihem w ith a 
misciclhincoiis exercise^ %v 1 ul* 1 i \rUl bring ])eforc the stn<l<ait\s 
inindj in connection, all tlie cases iu ^vluch this point is !t.- 
qiiire<L Cautions arc first j^ireseuted, for the of 

warning the student against errors wliuli the uuth<.)r lias 
found that the inexperienced are most likely to make. 

Caution^ I. Do not suppose that a sentence, siin|>ly be- 
cause it is long, must couluin a coniiua, Uiihrok(*u ermnee- 
tion between the parts of a senienfte, no matter how long it 
may be, precludes the use of this point. Tims: is iiard 

for those who pride themselves on the greatness of man to 
believe that those mighty cities wlih^h were once the uxmdtir 
ami admiration of tlie ancient world could so euttrely have 
disajipeurod that their posiluai is now a of discus- 

sion among scholars and antiquaries.’’ 

Cautiojt II. Do not insert a comma l:)eUveea a gramin:it- 
ical subject and its verb, when the one immediate *ly iirlluu s 
the other. A rhetorical pause is, iu this case, sotuctimes rr‘« 
quirecl before the verb ; but a comma, never. 

Oautiojnt IIL There must hi} no cjouima beft>re 
when it connects t^vo words only; as, ** A prosjierous and 
happy country 

CautioxIV^ Obson*c the difforcnce of ]MjneluHtion iu 
scnteiiees like the following: — 

The i?omiu»s, having conrptfrofl the world, wore tmuhlo 'to votu|*i<.r 
thtansrlvfs. 

The Konianc^ having the world, fVeetiom of luaJ 

action hccamt* extinct. 

$ n5. Wljftt ift HttJd of the mlem for thn comma ? Wlwt !» the MUbistaace of 
Caution I, ? of Caution II. t of Cauf lun III. ? offtantirm IV. T of CanUon T. I 
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In the first sentence, Homans is the grammatical subject of loere^ and 
the parenthetical participial clause between these words must be set off 
by a comma on each side. In the second, Homam, being used absolute- 
ly with the participle having conquered^ must not be separated from it by 
a comma, but this point must be reserved for the termination of the en- 
tire absolute clause. 

Cahtiok V. When are in doubt as to the propriety 
of inserting’ commas, omit them ; it is better to have too few 
than too many. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISE. 

Supplj^ such points as are necessary in the following 
sentences : — 

Unoeu Rule T. Education if it can not accomplish every thing can 
novorthelesa accomplisli much— Achilles unquestionably was a puissant 
warrior but had not the poetry of Homer immortalized his name she 
would now, in all likelihood. have been as little known as the meanest 
soldier in the Grecian host* 

Ukber Rule IT. Ry all that you hold dear on earth, listen to my 
prayer-t— To accomiDlish these ends he left no means however insignifi- 
cant untriedr-lf I were not Alexander J would be X)ibgones 7 -If fortune 
lias splayed thee false to-day, do thou play true for thyself to-morrow — 
Never bo discouraged ^lowevcr gloomy the prospect 

Uniier Rule HI. In every lino of Dante’s ** Divine Comedy ” we 
discern the asperity which is produced by pride struggling with Vhisery 
— AVe designate as the mind, that part of us which feels "knows and thinks, 
— A man renowned for repartee often sacrifices the feelings of his friends 
to his attempts at wit — The moans by which men acquire gloiy. are 
various 

Undeu Rule IY. Hail, Patience blest source of peace blest cure for 
every pain — Sisters and brothers how many may you be-^Were I even 
declared king or elected president of such a nation I should esteem it 
no honor — The genealogy of princes the field-book of conquerors ^hir-tory 
is Avcll worthy of our attention 

Ujfju5ii ItULK V. Among the noblest attributes of a virtuous man is 
justice — Over the matchless talents of \Yashington^probity throw Imr 
brightc^st lustro-f Of infancy childhood .boyhood .and youth ,wc have been 
discoursingr—Than ploasuiVs exa.ggei*atcd promises nothing can bo more 
alluring to youth - * 

Under Rule YI. All that livo^mu.st die — Apostles, prophets i and 
martyrs ^huve proved the truth t»f the Chnstian faith— All the rules of 
eloquence the precepts of philosojihy.and the refined conversation of 
Athens.to yliich place he was sent by nia father for the completion of 
his educalibn.failed to make Cicero’s son an orator or a man of talent — 
Worlds afoovc^ around^ beneath and on all sides .arch thee about as a 
eentro - 
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Under Rule YIL The ship Laving left her wharf a salute was fired 
from the shore — A habit of indolence once formed it is extremely ditlh 
cult to shake it otl^ — The campaign thus lUirly opened both parties pros- 
ecuted the war with unprecedented vigor — Ye men of Rome shake olf 
your sloth 

Under Rule VIIL The sun sets but he will rise again^ — Wc obey 
the laws of society because it is expedient to do so — Art is long but 
time is fleeting — Great poets are rare wdiile empty rhymesters cun be 
counted by thousands — Must we submit to sueh indignities in order that 
we may have enough to oat 

Under Rule IX. Man wants but little hero btdnw mor wants that 
little long — iSineerity is as valuable as knowledge and on stone uceounts 
more so — Cimning and avarice may gain an estate but can not gain 
friends — Wo are iiaturully inclined to praise those who praise us , and to 
flatter those who flatter us 

UNDun Rule X. English Grammar ^or the art oi‘ speaking and writ- 
ing the English language eorrectly^ean not. in this country be too intieh 
studh?d--^The Persians or ratlier the sm-vivors of them ielrealed froui 
the field of luittk* with all possible dcspateli — Young hidios^ soniIn;n*ies 
or as tlaw were formerly euiied, girls' schools ^abound in tills part of the 
coiintry 

Under Rule XI, XU. Modern times with all their boasted progress 
have never produced as strong u inun as Samson us met k a man as >los»'S 
or us wise a man as Solomon— Life is short uiL-atisruetory and uncerlaiu 
— M(fn women and cliildren stare ,crv out. and run— Utesar came saw and 
eonrpKR’ed , 

ITnder Rule XTIL Deeds ^iiot words are tlie ]u*o|>pr b sts In* whitfh 
lo try a man’s eharaetcr^ — Who is so beautiful wlio so grata tul a- the 
mahl of Lodore— I beg of you beware of and avtutl tin* ( \i!-docr- Ifovv 
sweet the voice how blcssetl the words of him who oilers consolutifui to 
the mourner ' 

Under Rule XIV. Povorty and distress. desolation and ruin arc the 
cortsequences of civil war— Virtue without iiioiistryjand idUnicss without 
Tioo.ftre trapossIbiUtics—Oenoroua but not prmligal frugal but not par* 
fiimotdouAjbravo but not rash learned but not pedantic Aids pyince main- 
tained a liwppy medium botvnron all objectiomiblo ex Jrdnps ';,r 

Under Rule XV. . Gnward ^onwarif ^trohg and^ at^idy Blessed 
thrice bleascdjia the peace-makdr — There we hope to enjoy rest /n^ver- 
ending restyrAtim which arc concentrated all coneidvable fileasurc H-*- 
Buddcnly tnero came a tapjung as of some one gently rapping rapping > 
at my chamber door7^Locmel*^Uj«h!cl^eware of the day ’ ^ 

Under Rule XVI. We must respect ouraclveR .to have othiu-s respect 
man must bo a genius indeed say any thing new about Niag- 
ara— Ratio live^do not livedo eat — is going to Kuropc^to whotiier 
travelling will benefit his health 

Under Bulk XVII, It wa^a principle of O’Conneirs/hat no fmlitt- 
cal advantage is worth a criina^Vhen Xerxes sent a haughty message 
to Leonidas ^hat he should deliver up his annB^thc f^partan warrl^ 
aojiwered^in true Laconic style /‘Let him come and tiik& 
**l^aguagc*| says TaUcyrand/* was given ns to conceal mv 
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ITwdisr Rule XVIII. ThongU Tycho do Bralie who lived near the 
close of the sixteenth century certainly recognized the coiTectness of 
the Coperniean system at an early period, yet his ambitious vanity and 
religious prejudices urged him to oppose it- 7 -Either you must confess 
your eiuiue or I shall have to suffer unjustly 

Under XIX. To contemplate abstract subjects only disciplines 
the mind rarely if ever interesting it — A long course of conduct so en- 
tirely opposed to what honest men consider required by the great prin- 
ciples ol‘ truth and justice can not bo iDassed over without the strongest 
reprobation 

Under Rule XX. The loftiest mountain in the moon is said, by as- 
tronomers to be I'i'lSS feet high— The suriace of the sun contains 
1805.3 12O0U000 square miles that of the moon 103504.00 that of the earth 
148512000 


LESSON XXVI. 

THE B S H . 

§ 176. The clasli, a character of comparatively recent in- 
troduction, has of late, both by \vriters and printers, been 
very wi'ongly oudowed with the limctions of parentheses, 
comma, senncolon, colon, and even period; and is now ex- 
tensively used bj' many, who find It a convenient substitute 
•when ignoraiice prevents them from einploydng the jiroper 
point. Against this prevailing abuse the student can not 
be too impressively warned. The dash has its legitimate 
uses, and performs a pai’t in which no other point can 
properly take its place ; but it must not be allowed to over- 
step its proper limits. Use this point, therefore, only where 
it is strictly required by the following Rules;*— 

RUI^E L — BREAKS, SUSPEKSIOXS, TRAHSITIOKS, &0. 

§ 177- The dash is used to denote a break in the con- 
struction, a suspension of the sense, an unexpected transition 

g ITB. Whea waa the daish fir^t introaucea f What Is said of its use, at the 
preset! t day If 

1 1*??, Bale relatlug to breaks, sospensioue, dec. 
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in the sentiment, a sudden interruption, and hesitation in the 
speaker. 

EXA^MPLES. 

1, Ntiro, Domitiaii, Caligiilaj lleUogabalus — one and tlie ?arno cdiarnetor 
belongs to them all. 

2. rolitichiiis are brilliant, rersatilc, profoniid, fUr-::,C‘clng — c;vei*ytiiing 
but bonest. 

lie had no malice in Isi.-i mind — - 
Xo rubies Oil his sliirt. 

4, one is aware ot your imnri^onnit'ut but )^ir WHIiam, and he, 

“lleret iutorrripted a deep voice, as tin* dour ik‘W open. 

5* Avoukl do it, bui — but — lo say the truth — 1 

“To say the truth, you arc aiVaid,’* broke in tliC carl. 

RCLE IL — AFXEK, OrUEil I^OIXTrf, 

§ 178. A clash rntty be used after otlK?r points, when a 
j^renler pause than th(?y usually denote is required. 

Hence it rippt^ars that the dash is a rlitilorical as well as 
a grununaih ;al point. 

Uniif.T this rule, u dash is used in the hdlowing cat'cs: — 

1. After a pcrlud, ijncrrogutioii-poliit, and oicliunaelon-pfufii. 

1. WheH a writer pas.'^cs to a new bmnch nt* his subject uilliout 
t*omnii*iicing a new paragraph ; as, “ Kroni this it is I'vldciu tfial 
friendship had its uriglu in the Eocml fccUngs which natiiic has 
implanted iu the breast of man. — Lt?t us uuw U»ok at its elVcct 

2, In dialogues, when in the HUinc paragraph otu* person 

j^peakingand another begins ; us, ‘ Art thou not—'—' What 
* A traitor ! ’ — ‘ Vea .’’ — ■*' A villain ! * (1 runted.’ ” 

8. A dash is generally placed after tho throe points til>ove nuas 
tioned, between a puEsnge quoted and the nutne of the u»itliMr or 
book it is taken from ; also, between a sitle-head and Hu* 
matter to which it belong.^; also, bet vvetui hcuI cnees tljul have na 
cemneetUm, when brought together in the same parugruplj. 

I HH. Itepcat Rule H., reJaUng to flic use of the daish after olherpojiats, U'hut 
kind of a poifji this show the dawh HomeUmets to Im ? Affer wliut ptihus in a 

dash ttciinotimes rctiuired by a ebango of subject J In wimt ease ? When U u dunh 
required after tho pori<Kl, intcrrogatlon-poiiit, and ettdamathm -point, in dla- 
I«!guef ? State the principle that applies to the mn pflfee dft«h after theae three 
polnte* fa the caee of quoted paaeagea, afde«beadH, and unCotmected eenteiidb. 
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EXA.MPLES. 

a. Men of humor are always, in some degree, men of genius. — Cole- 
paDGE’s Table-Talk. 

h. Form op the Earth. — Heraclitus supposed that the earth had the 
form of a canoe ; Aristotle, that it was shaped like a timbrel ; 
Anaximander, that it was a vast cylinder, 
c. For dashes between unconnected sentences, see Exercise on p. ISO, 

II, After a colon, when reference is made by thh^ iluse^ following.^ or 
m follows^ to several succeeding sentences or a new paragraph ; as, 
“ The cloth having been removed, the president rose and made the 
following address : — 

* Ladies and gentlemen, we have assembled, &c.’ ” 

III. After a semicolon a dash is sometimes used, though not absolutely 
necessary, ’when the last member is placed in lively contrast with 
the iii'st, or implies strong opposition to it ; as, “ Ho chastens ; — 
but ho chastens to save/’ 

ly. After a coDima, 

1. When it follows a logical subject consisting of several particulars 
separated by semicolons, or by commas, when, for the sake of 
greater definiteness, the w’ords these^ all tJicse^ sueJt^ or the 
like, referring to the particulars before enumerated, are intro- 
duced as the immediate subject of a verb ; as, *‘To be overlooked, 
slighted, and neglected ; to be misunderstood, mis represented, and 
slandered ; to be trampled under foot by the envious, the i^o- 
i'ant, and the vile ; to be crushed by foes, and to be distrusted 
and betrayed even by friends, — such is too often the fate of 
genius.” 

2. When, in eonsoquence of the omission of namchj^ or a similar 
word, a longer pause is required than that usually denoted by 
the coninui, though the connection is so close as not to admit a 
higher point ; as, ** There is one feeling, and only one, that seem» 
to pervade the breasts of all men alike, — the love of life.” 

RULE IIL ItEPETITIONS. 

§ 3 79, The dash is used before a repeated word or ex- 
pression, when the repetition is abrupt or exclamatory, pro- 

When mast a clash follow a coloit f When Is this point sometimes used after a 
semicolon ? In what two cases is a dash required after a comma ? 

1 179. Bepeat Bale III., relating to repetitions. 
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ceeds from hesitation, or is accompanied with a cliunge in 
the sentiment. 


EXAMPLES, 

1, Here sleeps the dust of Cicero — Cicero ! who once thrilletl a world 
with his eloquence, 

2. lie is a — a — a — excuse me, but X nuist sny it — ii cohl-blooded villain. 

S. Such is your allected, eentinieulal lover — a lover of lutt 

himscir. 


RULE lY.— oMTssioxs. 

g ISO. The dash is used to denoUi an oiiiissiou orhdters, 
figures, and words; as, a brig! it summer day iu the 

year 18 — , the stirring little villug<3 of was thrown iuio 

unusual excitement by the arrival of the — family from 
London.” 

EiCEECISR, 

Li the following senleijces supply the omitted points :~ 

UsDKU g Itt, 1 Jiin yemr lordshipbs moFt ob.'t‘quirius zutindy wlnit u 
peer of the vciilm— *A ikI bid her, you murk me on 'VVcilnc^difv la-^t but, 
tioft what (hty is this-— Uicli honesty olU-n <lwclJ.«^ in a p»>nr lani. e Tike 
yuur pearl in a s|K»ilc(l ovfilcr — If it shuuhl ruin I tin* pnfjr Uiin;^ 

may huviMi u vvhut’s this cunt c<3at no^ couch — Cui oil' 81r h 111 do 
;jour crrumls ' A (loublc-harrelleil puft two scniple.s of julu-jr'iny Ihu "'s 
pomlh^^our lonbhipV wif'-u stickiiifr plasicr they fIiuU b*' her** w'ahin 
the iiourj^“ My friend the coniifscllur '' ** hi!irne«l frietid if you please 
sir”— “There is a biisincj^Bj,Mr, Alderman Jiillcn out, which you may 
oblige me infinitely by i nm very sorry that \ am fore^ to be i rouble^ 
some but necessity .Mr, Ahlrrman’b-“Ay sir you say neceswity Hut 
upon my word dear sir I am very short of money at present ^*11 IP' 
“That’s not the matttn- siry— i-They poisoned my very fotiHimt huininj; 
poifl<ms---Away ^ungrateful wretch. A father's curse rent'^AIiiS'.’vvhat «m I 
doiti^ can not curse my son — It was a sight that child iu Uic agony of 
deatl^jjliat would have moved a licart of stonO’ 

A crimson handkerchief adorned hi^ Innid 

Bis fa«e was cheerfiiHind bis nos(‘ red- 

tTKOERSllrS. They were about laying violent hamls upon me in 
the senate-house ' What must this empire then be urtnvoidably over^ 
turncd^“ Inform me t friend , is Alonzo .the Peruvian , confined In Otis 
dungeori 'b “ He is V. “ 1 must speak with him^? * You must not ? “ He 
J8 my friend’^ “Not if ho were your bmther,’l„“ What is to be his fate“ 
^He dies at sunrise - IJa^then I am come in find it profita- 

bI%«omefimcs to indulge in such refic?ctinnfl as theaa^^l men am mor- 
tal ^ B inee t he Creation only two men have oscapccl dcath)^herefore^ 

I ISO. Bcpcat Elite lY, relating to omli^stons. 
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Lowever likely it may appear that I shall hold a perpetual lease of life 
the time comes , when . like my fathers I must close my ej-ea on this 
pleasant world ; — I go but when 1 come ^twill be the burst of ocean in 
the earthquake^’! go but not to leap tfie gulf alone — The ambition of 
man constantly making him dissatisfied with what he has and inspiring 
him with desires for what is beyond his reach >his envy which renders a 
neighbor's prosperity odious in his eyes^his selfishness which robs him 
of the purest eniorment God has ever vouchsafed that of doing good 
to his specie!;*,- ’ --.se ignoble passions entail on him a succession of mis* 
erics and make life one scene of trial — 1 pause for a reply - None " Then 
none liave 1 offended — The bounding of Satan over the walls of Para- 
dise his sitting in the shape of a cormorant on the tree of life 'his 
alighting among the herd of animals which are so beautifully represent- 
ed as playing about Adam and Eve' his transforming himself into dif- 
ferent shapes in order to hear their conversation ; all these circumstances 
give an agreeable surprise to the reader — Copernicus was instructed in 
that school where it is fortunate when one can be well taugbt’ the family 
circle 

Anger. As the whirlwind in its fury teareth up trees and deformeth 
the lace of nature or as an earthquake in its convulsions overturneth 
cities so the rage of an angry man throweth mischief around him danger 
and destruction wait on his hand DodsUy 

Under § 1'79. Merciful yes merciful, as the hawk, is to the dove—" 
Prominent among the philosophers of antiquity is Socrates Socrates who 
looked beyond the absurd fables of his country’s mythology Socrates who 
lifted his voice in behalf of truth and died a martyr in its cause Socrates 
who advanced as far in ’‘moral enlightenment as it was possible for the 
human intellect to do unaided by a revelation from on high— I would 
not return if if ** If yon thoright I would allow yon to remain ” inter- 
rupted the carl harshly — Shall 1 who have spent my life in the camp I 
who have shed my blood in defence my country J who am a soldier 
by experience as well as profession /shall I compare myself with this 
illiiuiting captain — lie has a weakness' a weakness of the head,^aswell 
as the stomach-^ — “I will inquire into the matter and if-if’^ “WeU if’^■ 
broke iii ray falhcr.impatient of delay — Ho is full of lovedove for him- 
self — Our friend is alllieted with a grievous consumption- a consumption 
of vietualSj 

UniuiIR § 180, A scries of observations made in 18 'showed that^of 
one Imndred sliooting stars; four had an elevation froui the earth of 1 — 3 
luileai fifteen of 3 G miles ; twenty-twoj of 6 TO miles' .thirty-five, of 10^ 
15 mflesi^thirleci^of 15 -20 mileSjthree^^of about SO miles one of 45 46 

miles. oiwj of about 60 miles and One, of over 100 miles-r— In the year — 

I visited L— In the winter ot 1840-50 I studied this subject attentively 
and obtained much useful information respecting it from Goldsmith's 
** History of the Earth and Animated Nature '3 ^hapa.4.-9. 
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LESSON xxrii. 

PAEEK THESES. BE A CHETS- 

§ 181. The word Paeentiiesis means a pntth^g in. be- 
side^ and the term is applied to a word or woj-ds iutroduoed 
into a sentence for the purpose of explaining, modifying, or 
adding to, the leading proposition, but inserted abruptly, in 
suoh a way as to break tlic connection between dej'jcnident 
parts and inteifere with their harmonious flow- Such an 
exj>ression is jDlaced between curves, known as parenfhems 
or marks of parenthcslSn It is indicated in reading by using 
a lower tone of voice and more rapid dclh'ery than are em- 
ployed for the rest of the passage. An example is jsre- 
sented in the following sentence : “ Shall we continue (alas 
that I shoizld bb constrained to ask the question ! ) in a conrse 
so dangerous to health, so enfeebling to mind, so destnictivc 
to character ? ’’ 

§ 182. Old writers, with whom intricate consiruebons 
and violations of unity were common, made frc<jut:‘iii use of 
parentheses- The obvious disadvantage, ljowcvc*r, of iidni- 
ducing propositions within propositions, a practice vslilclj 
draws off the reader’s attention from the luaiu point, and 
too often involves the sacrifice of perspicuity, harmony, and 
strength, has led late critics to advise the use of h‘ss in- 
tricate sentences, and to proscribe parentheses as incfom- 
patible with nervousness of style- 

some occasions,” says Blair, “these [parentheses] may have 
a spirited appearance ; as prompted by a certain viva eh j ol* tlmu'rht, 
which can glance happily aside as it is going along. Ihh, Tor the most 
part, their elfect is extremely bad; being a sort of whecds within wheels; 
sentences in the midst of sentences; the poiplexed metltod of disposing 

% tSl. What does Uio wnnl parmfkeni^ mean V To wimt is the lerrn Ujiplled t 
What marks arc need to enclose such expressions? How ara iliey liniicaled in 
reading? 

$ 188 , By whom were parentheses often employed ? What i« the advice of 
kter critics, and on what is It baaed? What la the substance of Blair'a remark 
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of some thought, which a wTiter wants art to introduce in its proper 
place,” Watts, also, remarks on this subject, “ Do not suficr every oc- 
casional thought to carry you aw'ay into a long parenthesis.” The pro- 
priety of such observations is so evident that good writers at the present 
day avoid formal parentheses as much as possible. The marks by which 
they are denoted have now, therefore, become comparatively rare ; but in 
the cases covered by the following rule they can not well be dispensed with. 

§ 183. Rude L — ^IMarks oX parenthesis are used to en- 
close words which exj)lain^ modify oi* add to^ the leading 
proposition of a sentence^ when introduced in such a way as 
to break the connection bet^veen dependent parts and inter- 
fere with their harmonious flow^s 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Matilda (such was the lady’s name) smiled sweetly at this address. 

2. The doctrine of the immortality ol* the soul and a system of fnl, uro re- 
wards and punishments was taught explicitly (at least as explicitly as 
could be expected of an ancient philosopher) by Socrates. 

3. Are you still (I fear from tlio tone of your letter you must be) trou- 
bled with these apprehensions ? 

§ 184. Doubts may sometimes arise as to whether it is better to use 
parentheses, or commas, as prescribed in § 122 for parenthetical clauses. 
The latter point is preferable when the words in question coalesce readily 
with the rest of the sentence, but is inadmissible when a complete or in- 
dependent member is inserted ; particularly if it is brought in abruptly 
or its construction differs from that of the parts between which it stands. 
The following examples wdll illustrate these cases. 

1. Every star, as we infer from indisputable facts, is the centre of a 
planetary system. 

2. Every star (and this great truth is inferred from indisputable facts) is 
the centre of a planetary system. 

g 185. The proper place for parentheses is the middle of a sentence; 
yet loose writers sometimes place them at the end; as, ‘‘Such is the 
^vonderful account given by travellers of the natives of Patagonia (trav- 
eliers, you know, arc sometimes fond of the marvellous).” 

on the subject ? What does Walts adviso ? What is said of the use of parentheses 
at the present day ? 

§ 183. Kepoat liulo I., relating to the purpose for which marks of parentheses 
are used. 

§ 184. What is sometimes a matter of question ? When is the comma prefer- 
able? When is It inadmissible f 

§185. Wliat is the proper place for parentheses? Where do loose writers 
sometimes place them ? 
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§ 180. Expressions of approbation or disapprobation introduced into 
reports of speeches as having been made by the aiidieiRa‘, as well as re- 
marks by the person reporting or publishing titeiii, laust }>e enclosed in 
parentheses; as, 

This doctrine, as long as I have breath, I sliiill oppo-e. (Urar! 
hear ! ) I shall oppose it in this hall ; 1 shall oppose it on tin- hostiiigM. 
(Cheers, mingled with hisses.) Xor shall I hesitate to pnbli.'-li to tlir| 
world on whom rests the responsibility of ad vocutirig so uridtrai*} , nn- 
just, and in all respects infanions, a measure. (Cries of “ Urdcr ! ” 
“ Order I ” from all jjarts of the hall.) 

g 187. In dramatic compositions, directions to the perlormers and all 
other parts not strictlj’ belonging to the dialogue are eiielosed iji f>areji- 
theses; except the names of the speakers, as they sneec^shely take up 
the discourse, which, constituting side-heads, are set otf b)’ a. puiiod atui 
dash, or by a period alone ; thus : — 

CiCKao.— Expel him, lictors. Clear tlio senate-hojise. 

( 77it i/ hU)i,) 

Catiunk {i\iru(jrfUnr/ ihmitrfh ihm ), — I go, — Imfe not to lujfp the 
gulf alone. 

Toil build my fun oral-pile, but your best Idootl 
Shall quench its llaine.— ilaek, shiv*..';! — 1 Avill 
return. 

{He 7fts?iCH iiuL 7% miiv > 

g 188. Rule II. — Matter 'wHlna pa nniil test's irnist In* 
pririciaatcd just as It woulfl bo in any ulhor positiiin, 
before the last paronthetk-ial inurk^ » Tlii*ro, if the uiath'r 
introduced is complete in itself as regards liolli con.stru('tion 
and eemey an interrogation-point, an exclamalion-pohil , or 
(in the case of the remarks and directi«»ns alluded to in 
§186,187) a period may be used, according to the rbsiradcr 
of the sentence. If the parenthesis is incomplete in siqise, 
however, there must be no point before the Iasi, mark, 
the examples under § 186, 187, ns well as the following: — 

L Men are bom equal (here T see you frowning, biting vour lip, and 
shaking youf hc?ad); it is ehcumstances only that oast tladrlur'i in 
ddicrent statjons. 


1 180. In reports of epeeches, what are pamuthCHog u,«ied ftir r nrlriMloi? ? 

$ 187. In dramatic compniaitlonw, what «rw <mcIop<%d wUldit pamitliescB t WIml 
points follow the names of tUo npeakers, tmed ai* fildr-hradw f 
I Isa SUipeat Knio XL, relating to matter within parontheistfs. 
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2. Robert is wasting his time (was it for this his family made such sacri- 
fices ?) in idle aniuscmonts. 

3. The poets (tender-hearted swains !) have portrayed love as no prose- 
writer has ever been able to paint it. 

§ 189. Rule III. — Marks of parenthesis are not neces- 
sarily accompanied ^rith other points ; neither, on the other 
hand, do they supersede the latter. , Whatever pomt would 
be needed between the parts . if the parenthesis were left 
out, must be retained. If a colon or semicolon is required, 
it must stand after the last j>arenthetical mark ; if a comma, 
it must occupy the same position unless a parenthetical 
clause immediately pi’ecedes, in which case it must stand 
before the first mark of parenthesis. 

** Matilda (such was the lad3r’s name) smiled sweetly at this address.” 
Hero we have no comma, because none would bo needed if the paren- 
thesis were left out ; — “ Matilda smiled sweetly at this address.” 

“ If a tree is known by its fruits (and who that believes Scripture 
can doubt it?), what must we think of these men ? ” Here the comma 
required after the hypothetical clause is inserted after the last mark of 
parenthesis. 

“ Are you still, my friend, (I fear from the tone of your letter you 
must be) troubled with these apprehensions?” Here the required 
comma is placed before the parenthesis, because the parenthetical clause, 
my friend^ immediately precedes. 

§ 190. Rule IV. — An inten'ogation-point within paren- 
theses is often placed after an assertion or supposition, to 
throw doubt on it ; and an exclamation-point similarly en- 
closed is used to denote wonder, irony, or contempt; as, 
“AVlicn I get the office (?), I shall spend my leisure time in 
reading.” — ‘‘'This accurate scholar (!), who went to Eton 
an d graduated at Cambridge, has actually made a dozen gram- 
matical mistakes within the compass of one short paragraph.” 


BRACKETS. 

§ IOI/Bbaoicets arc used principally in quoted pas- 


% ISO. WImt docs Rule ttl. s«y respecting the uro of other marks when paron- 
thCBCS arc employed ? Where muHt a colon or semicolon, If required, stand ? 
Wliero, a comma ? Give the examples, and show why they arc so pimctuatcd. 

% 190. Repent Bulo IV., relating to the encloBing of intcrrogfttlo^i-points and 
e»clamatlan*pointa within parentheses. 
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sageSjto enclose words improperly omitted by tlie author or 
introduced to correct a mistake. . Some times, like pa reiithcsos. 
they enclose an observ^ationj, an explanaioiy word^ or a crit- 
ical reniarkj that docs not belong to the qiioltition. Tluy 
are also employed in dictionaries and similar works to en- 
close the figured proiiuuclaiion ot‘a ^^■ord. tin* primitive froin 
which it is derived, or a reference to some ot}i<?r lerne 


exa:mples. 

1. JTc might have been IiappVj and now [ht*] ih eonvhu’f/d of it. 

2. A variety of pleasing o]»jt‘els iiiet't [me<‘tsj the oyt*. 

o, "Mrs. Ilemans was born to be a gtvat port, jslir* naiy ha^t* bfci, 

bom to be a great poet, ; bnt, if so, we eun init lieip llt:it ;.h*‘ 

woefully missed her luiirk.] 

4. PKTiT-^tfAiTjiK [pet’te-uiu trj n. A coxcomb. 

As regards the points to be used in corjjudion brii.rkit^*-^ and 
the pi*o[ter method of pimctuating the matbir contaiiKd wiihin tluan, 
the. Slime principles apply as those laid down fur parcutlm-eA In i Ls8, is'a. 

When an iiidcpciidcnt sentence is cuclo.scd, us in K,\aiH}dv givrrj 
above, a period, an interrogation -point, or an esflanjulioii-polni iiri'i bi- 
used before tlie last bracket, according to tlu? eharaeter of tin* reiib'm i.'. 

EXKRCI^SK. 

In the following sentence.^ *^-npply the poifdii rei juirtH} :- • 

Unokii g Is ilj mnst taliif the iilicrty ofanUiim hi c;'ij «» j u 

law touches the case that you thu.s violate jusUcc*T“hVir I know Unit m 
mefthat asjin my lloflbyiwclieth no gooti tbing-^lle bad not been tbne 
/so Oraa informed by/tbose who liveil in the neighborhood wintfo the year 
M840---He(Mr. Brown had never before found hirimelf in so enibarrass- 
inga poaiubn* He was ovewmm ami be begged the <''oinpany woulii not 
tbbk he w^aa e.xaggerating his rci‘lhig8)wilh ibis uneXfKTletl mark of 
eateem— I expected to tind every ^tiling that great wealthUor my IViend 
is a man of property and taste "^fo^' bis taste is ridmitteu to I a* uuey- 
eeptionable fcouid besfowT— Hero we took dinner, thougJi conseienec n ill 
hardly allow me to dignify sour bread and musty t'ggs by so hi:„(h- 
sounding a name j I 

Unu^kii ^ 18(1, 18^. J agree with the hononiblo gentleman Mr. A!Irn 
that it is pleasing to every generous mind to obey the dictates s>jm* 
pathy'but sir truth and justice impose on ua higher obligatbms, I*t*ngdi* 
ened ai»plausc ami confusion in the galleries during which eevcmt rcn* 


1191. For what arc brackets usedt What oec in made of them lu dirllMft- 
arteat What imlnts may he nficd in conneotiou with bracrketii f How minst ibo 
matier they etidose bo punctuated ? When aa Independent ecnteiice ie «nd<wd, 
what pdkit msi; precede the last bracket ? 
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tences were lost Mr Chairman I can not vote for this resolution Cheers 
I owe it not oiilj’ to my country but to the rights of man of which so 
much is said preserve the wise and long-established policy of the 
former , and to stand by the principle of non-intervention as a high moral 
defence and secudty for the latter The speaker took his seat amid loud 
applause , , 

BJENTiNEn --Go in . ^xit Sentinel 
Kolla m^^fe'Aionzo Alonzo 

Enter Alonzo speakhiy as he eomes in 
Alonzo How Is my hour elapsed ’W'cll I am ready. 

Under § ISS. The honorable gentleman on the right Hr. Doubleday 
of Louisiana has overlooked one important point — I wish and why should 
I deny it^that this compliment had been paid to any one rather than ray- 
self — She had managed this matter so well oh she was the most artful 
of women that my fathcr^s heart was gone before I suspected it was in 
danger — Consider and oh may the consideration sink deep into your 
heart that one crime inevitably leads the way to others 

Under § 189. AVhile earnestly desire the axiprobatioii of our fel- 
low-men and this desire the better feelings of our nature can not fail to 
awaken wo should shrink from gaining it by dishonorable means — 
Such w'as the creed of the Stoics see Tcnnemanifs Manual Vol TT p 
and their principles were for the most part strictly carricMi » lu Uie — 
The baron left to himself malice itself could not wish him a worse ad- 
viser resolved on a desperate course — Could he possibly have committed 
this oi’ime I am sure he could not which as all will acknowledge is at 
variance vviiii the whole tenor of his life 

Under g 190. This would-be scholar once declared that the Iliad 
was the noblest poem in the Latin languagt^T^Her intellectual beauty is 
certainly surp.'issed only by her physical charms — Entering into eonver-'* 
aation with his most Christian Majesty I was shocked to hear views ad- 
vanced which would almost have disgraced a heathen , 

Under §101. A man had four sons and he divided his property be- 
tween, among^the^n — Bo more anxious to acquire knowledge thpn about 
showing to show it — He has little more of the scholar besides than the 
name — Borne alas too few for the wndl-being of society place their bliss 
inaction some in ctise — Elude Latin elndo v, t. to escape — ^JENNUx'ong- 
wo weariness "dulness of spirit — ^PeteR-woiit n. A plant. J8ee Saint 
Peter’s Wort, 


LESSON XXVIII. 

APOSTIiOPIlE. HYrnEN. — QUOTATION-POINTS. 

Bestdks the grammatical points, various other marks 
are employed in written and printed matter; the princi- 
pal of these are the Apostrophe (’), the Hyphen (-), and 
Quotation-points ( “ ” 

Boe^idcfi the grammatical poinie, wbat other marks are employed? 
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THE APOSTEOPHE. 

§ 192. The word apostrophe means a turning f rom or 
away. The mark so called has the same form as tlie comma, 
and differs from it only in being placed above the line. 

RULE I. — oMissioisr of eettees. 

§ 193. The apostrophe is used to denote the omission of 
a letter or letters ; as, lUl^ o^er, tho'^. 

The period and the dash are also employed, as we have already 
seen, for this purpose. The following distinction, however, is to be ob^ 
served : — 

3, The period is employed mainly in abbreviations of titles, proper 
names, technical and tabular terms, and foreign words ; as, jP. Jf. 6^., 
for Postma&ter General; — e7h«. JC PolJc^ for James Knoz Folk ; — 
i>. K, for Deo mlentCj God willing ; — for htisheL 
% The dash is used when it is desired to allude to an object without 
making known what it is; as, ‘‘In the year 18 — , the usually quiet 

village of L was thrown into a state of excitement,” &c. 

8. In most other cases, that is, when the object is merely to abbreviate 
common English words which do not fall under the above classes, or 
to contract two words into one, the apostrophe is employed. 

RULE n. — ^POSSESSIVE CASE. 

§ 194. The apostrophe is used to denote the possessive 
case of nouns ; as, Jndia^B treamre^ ; — Idngi daughters. 

To form the possessive case, singular nouns take as, fanm/s 
JtigM ; Tkomm^s unbelief. Plural nouns ending in » take the apuH- 
trophe alone ; as, the dUes^ gates : other plural nouns take ""a ; as, mars 
sorrows. But if, by reason of a succession of s sounds, or from any oth<*r 
cause, euphony would be violated by the introduction of an .v, the apos- 
trophe alone is used in forming the posBcssive ; as, Mmis* siitjf or 
mmeience^ sake ;^Fdiz' speech, 

§10S. What does l[X\o vroreL apostrophe mmn'l How does the mark ho calUd 
differ from the comma ? 

$ 19JJ. Repeat Rule I., relating to the omission of letters, Wlmt other pcilutH 
are employed for this purpose ? In what case is the period uted V In what, the 
dasht Xn what, the apostrophe ? 

$ 194* For what other purpose la the apostrophe used, according to Rule II. f 
How do singular nouns form theJr possessive case f How, pluta) nouns f When 
iM tlite apostrophe alon^ used in forming the possessive f 
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§ 195. Observe that this rule applies only to nouns. The possessive 
case of the personal pronouns, whether ending in s or not, must have no 
apostrophe ; as, rnhie^ ker^ hers, ours, yours, ihcirs. 

§ 196. The apostrophe followed by s is also used to form the plural 
of the names of letters, figures, and signs ; as, “ Dot your cross your 
fs, make your 6’s better, and insert two + 


THE HYPHEN. 

§ 197. The word hyphen is derived from two Greek 
words ineaiiing' under one ; and the mark so called is used 
to denote that the parts between which it stands belong* to 
one and the same word. 

RULE L COMPOXJNI) EPITHETS AND SUBSTANTIVES. 

§ 198. The hyphen must be placed between words that 
unite to form a single epithet, and also between the parts of 
a compound substantive when each receives the stress of the- 
voice ; as, laughterdovinr/^ good-natured^ tmnty-one^ never- 
to-be-forgotten^ glass-house^ self-conceit^ onds-self 

§ 199. Compound words, however, whose parts have so complotidy 
coalesced that they have but one aecent, are written without the hyphen ; 
as, watvhman, lapdog, hroadswm'd, himself 

RULE 11. — DISTINCTION OP WOKDS. 

§ 900. The hyphen is used to distinguish words of similar 
spelling, but different pronunciation and moaning ; also, to 
form one compound term of w’ords which, if not thus united, 
would have a different signification. 

Tims, re-creation means the act of creating again ; and, when the word 
is so written, the first e is long, as in me. If we omit the hyphen, we 


§ 195. What is said of the poewesHlvo case of pronouns ? 

§ KKJ. now is tho pluml of the names oflistturs, figures, and signs, tormotif 
§197. What Is the meaning of tho word hyphen f What does tho mark so 
willed denote ? 

§ 198. BepoatBnle I., relating to compound epHhots and substantives. 

§ 199. What compounds are written without the hyphen f 
i 900. Por what other purposes is tho hyphen used, according to Eule 11. ? 
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have recreation^ — quite a different word, equivalent to relamtion^ anxme^ 
ment ; and we must give the first vowel the sound of e in ineL 

The words mo 7 ilSs-hood and dog's-ear will serve as examples of the 
second case mentioned in the rule. Leave out the hyphen, and we no 
longer have the familiar plant known as monh'^sdiood, but a moyJc's liood^ 
that is, the head-covering of a monk. Dog's-ear means the corner of a 
leaf turned or twisted over ; but remove the connecting mark, and we 
have the ear of a dog. 

g 201. The hyphen may .also be used instead of the difcresis, to de- 
note that two adjacent vowels do not unite to form a diphthong, when 
these vowels respectively terminate a prefix and commence the radical 
wdth which it is joined ; as, pre-existent^ eo-operaie. 

RULE IIL BETWEEN SYLLABLES. 

§ 202. When, from want of space, a portion of a word 
has to be carried to a new line, the division must be made 
after a complete syllable, and the hyphen is used at the end 
of the line, to connect the separated parts ; as, “ Vir- 

tue can not be bought.” 

§ 203. With regard to Syllabication, or the division of words into 
syllables, it is proper to remark that tvro systems prevail. The English 
method divides on the vowels, that is, without rcferqneo to pronuncia- 
tion, throws consonants as much as possible into the beginning of 
syllables; as, me-lo7ij wi-dow^ dl-li-ge^U^ asiro-no-mg^ ^This method, as 
Webster justly remarks, contradicts the very definition of a syllable. 

syllable in pronunciation,” says this author, “ is an iruUomhle thing; 
and, strange as it may appear, what is mdivisihle in utterance is divided 
in writing; when the very purpose of dividing words into syllables in 
writing, is to lead the learner to a just pronunciation.” Some English 
writers, however,, and '^mong them Lowth, advocate the method gener- 
ally adopted in this country, of making such divisions as most nearly 
exhibit the true pronunciation. According to this system, the examples 


Illustrate the first case with the word recreation. Illustrate the second with Iho 
words rnonk's-hood and dog^s-ear. 

% 201. For what purpose is the hyphen, like the diseresis, sometimes used ? lu 
what case ? 

1 202. Repeat Rule III,, relating to the use of the hyphen at the end of a line. 

§203. What is syllabication? How many eysteras prevail? Describe the 
English system. What does Webster say of it ? Describe the system pursued la 
this country. 
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given above vrould be divided thus : mel-on, wid-owy dil4-gmty m-ironS’^ 
my, A few rules covering most cases may be of service. 

Rule I. — Join consonants to the vowels w^hoso sounds they modify ; 
as, ep-i-dem-iCy a>n-i-mos4dy. 

Rule II. — Let prefixes and suffixes form distinct syllables wdion this 
can be done without the pronunciation’s being misrepresented : as, 
printy ouUrun ; re-ject-edy not re^jeeded ; form^ery not Jor-meVy when the 
meaning is one iJial forms. 

Rule III. — ^In the case of compounds, syllabic divisions should fall 
between the simple w'ords that compose them ; as, horso-inany moi'e^ovevy 
yentle-toomaii. 

Rule IV, — The terminations cialy iialy sioUy iioviy clovs, iionSy and 
others that are pronounced as one syllable, must not be divided, 

§ 204. After the numerous instances in which it has just been so em- 
ployed, it is hardly necessary to add that the h3^phen is used by lexicog- 
raphers and others, not only at the end of a line, but wherever they de- 
sire to show the syllables of wdiieh a w'ord is composed. 


QUOTATIOIf-POIlfTS. 

§ 205. QuOTATioisr-POiOTS, called in French and some- 
times in English, from the name of the person "who first 
used them, Guille3IETS, consist of two inverted commas 
and two apostrophes ’’]."^They are used to enclose \vords 
quoted from an author or speaker, or represented in narra- 
tives as employed in dialogue; as, ‘‘By doing nothing,” 
saj"s an old writer, “ men learn to do evil.” — “ Quick ! quick I 
or I perish,” shrieked the exhausted hunter. “ One moment 
longer! The rope has come!” shouted a hundred voices 
from the top of the crag, 

"When the .substance merely is given, and not the exact words, quo- 
tation-points arc unneee.ssary ; as, Dlogonos mod to say that other dogs 


In dividing Into syllables, with what must consonants be joined? What is 
said about prefixes and suffixes’ forming distinct syllables? How are com- 
pounds divided ? What te rminations must not bo divided ? 

§ 204. Wbat use is made of tho hyphen by lexicographers ? 

§ 206. Wbat are qiiotatlOu-points called in French ? Why are they so called ? 
Of what do they consist ? What are they used to enclose? When the substance 
7 
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Ut iJwir enemm^ hut that M hU his friends that he might &m>e them. 
Had the exact words used by the philosopher been given, quotation- 
points would have been required. Thus : Diogenes used to say, “ Other 
dogs bite their enemies ; but I bite my friends, that I may save them.” 

In the case of passages cited in a foreign language, titles of books, 
names of newspapers, &c., some writers prefer italics to quotation-points ; 
as, “ Tirol’s Labor omnia vincit has passed into a proverb.” — “ The 
Athenceum has a well-written review of Pearson’s History of the Furi- 

§ 20(jnilatter within quotation-points is to be punctuated 
just as if it stood in any other position. If at the close of a 
quoted passage any grammatical point is required, it may be 
placed before the two apostrophes if it is applicable to the 
extract alone, but after them if it belongs to the sentence 
or member as a whole; as, JS& amioered lyTiejly^ Am I a 
hnave that you should suspect me of this ? ” — Are our lots 
indeed f in the brazen age ” ? 

§ 20^'felngle Points ’] are used to enclose a quotation 
witliin a passage which is itself quoted; as, “The great 
rule,” says Lavater, “of moral conduct, or ‘ethics’, as it is 
styled by philosophers, is to make the best use of one’s time.” 

If within a passage thus enclosed between single quotation-points, 
there is occasion to introduce another extract, double points are used 
for the sake of distinction; as, “Kmg Louis asked Joinville, ‘Would 
you rather be a leper, or commit what the church calls “ a deadly 
sin”?’” 

§ 208. When an extract consists of several successive 
paragraphs, mverted commas must stand at the commence- 
ment of each, but the apostrophes are not used till the 
quotation ends ; as, 


merely Is given, are quotation-points necessary? For what do some writers 
prefer italics to quotation-points ? 

% 206. How is matter within quotation-points punctuated ? If a grammatical 
point is required at the close of a passage, how must it be placed as regards 
the two apostrophes ? 

§ 307, What are single quotation-points used to enclose f If within a passage 
thus enclosed another extract is introduced, how must it be denoted ? 

1 20S* How are the inverted commas and apostrophes used in an extract con- 
sisting of several paragraphs y 
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“ No man can be happy, if self is the sole object of his thoughts and 
wishes. 

“ iN'o man can he happy, if conscience tells him that he has left a 
single duty unperformed. 

‘‘No man can be happy who is destitute of good principles and gen- 
erous feelings.’^ 


LESSON XXIX. 

EXERCISE ON THE APOSTROPHE, THE HYPHEN, ANB QUOTA- 
TION-POINTS. 

In tlie following* sentences, supply the omitted points 
and marks : — 

Under § 193, He whos virtuous and pious in this life will be happy 
i the next— ^Tis one w’ho 11 iieer forget yaur— Tho the heavens and the 
earth pass away truth shall live forever — Oer hill through vale 'mid snow 
een tho gainst his own will > ho steadily pursues his way-r-1 11 take a 
milder medeine than revenge for Ive lovd her as few have lovd , , 

Under § 194, 195. .Swans down;— a ladys fan; — ladies dresses 
childrens bats ; — Hisses shoes ; — eagles wings ; — ^All Saints' Church. — 
Peters wife's mother lay sick of a fever— Much depends on this princi- 
ples being understood and these rules being strictly observcdr-Kacines 
and Corneilles tragedies hold the same rank in French literature ,as 
Shakspeares enjoy in English— “ Mens virtues I* says a splenetic writer 
“like angels visits are few and far between ^’^-This volume of Grays 
poems is neither his hers yours nor theirs it is either mine or my 
brothers — few moments conversation convinced me of my friends sin- 
cerity — Xerxes soldiers; — for goodness sake; — Croesus son; — Musieus 
songs ; — Hercules sword 

Under § 196. Make your fs better give your ^5 the same slant and 
let your — s be of the same length — A supply of es As- ffs ,s and must 
be procured from the foundery — ^Thrcc 54f=five 35 

Under g 198. At twenty one my sister- in -law was a laughter loving 
bright -eyed pure hearted single minded girl — The market women are 
bringing in an abundance of water- melonSr musk melons And a new 
variety of apple called seek no furthers — My fellow traveller had a dare 
devil look that made me regard his double 'barrelled pistols with some 
apprehension jand wish myself safe back in my old farm-house— Such 
bottle -ofismau-bcor comparisons ought to bo avoided-T^The ladies ' hats 
the present season ^ive their faces a bewitching kias-mo'^f^you-dare ex- 
pression ^ 

Under § 199. These boatmen are allowed to stop in the daytime— 
She. makes a good housewif^Gunpowder for sale 
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Under § 200, 201. The stolen articles were restored— The goods 
were taken iVoiii one warehouse and restored in another— Ripe fruits 
recreate the nostrils with their aromatic seent^r-Instead of reenforcing 
it was found necessary to recreate the army — To reform public abuses 
is one of the aims of every true patriot — The troops were reformed into 
a hollow square-r-My health is reestablished — Articles are sometimes 
reexported — These two bodies were thus reunited,— What mortal 
knows his preexistent state~We have been gathering wolfs bane and 
bears *foot . 

Under § 203. Divide the following word^ hifo syllahlcH hy means of 
hyphens never, every, abbihihation, apostolical, trinitarian, 

heretic, ejecting, reflected, lioness, poetaster, preexistent, transacted, 
obvious, nevertheless, , notwithstanding, official, courageous, ofricious, 
palaftal, paleaceous, occasion, termination, adhesion, meandered, anathe- 
matizing. 

Under § 203. All things rare and brilliant , says Goldsmith in his 
History of Man and Quadrupeds ‘will ever continue to be fashionable 
while men derive greater advantage from opulence than virtue— After 
Phocion was condemned to death OTe of his friends asked him if he had 
any message to leave his son,' Tell him!', said the magnanimous patriot to 
serve his country as faithfully as I have'done^and to forget that she re- 
warded my services with an ui\just death— Every day thousands are 
goin^; to ’that bourne from which no traveller returns — This morning’s 
courier contains a full description of the Great Eastern the largest vessel 
in the w’orld — The British Critic has an able article on Bonners Inquiry 
into the Origin of Language an4 a lengthy review of the same authors 
Hints on the Subject of Reform 

Under § 206. Then said he Lo I come — The prose of Tasso is placed 
by Corniaoi almost on a level with his poetry for beauty of diction Wq 
find in it he says dignity of rhythm and clcgance^urity without affec- 
tation^ and persnjvuity without vulgarity — We naturally ask' How can 
these things beVCan any one ^help admiring the great genius of him 
whom all Europe designates as‘ the man .<^f destiny— We can only weep 
and cry with the poet Alas{poor Y^orick'^ ' 

Under § 26'7, 208. “ Hallam justly remarks There is more of the 
conventional tone of amorous song than of real emotion in Surreys 
poetry « The 

^ Easy sighs such as men draw in love 

are not like the deep sorrows of Petrarch^, or the fiery transports of the 
Castilianl” — “ The tale made every ear which heard it tingle and every 
heart thrill with horror It was in the language of Ossian> the song of 
death ” 

The history of the present king of Great Britain is a history of re- 
peated injuries and usurpations ^ll having in direct object the establish- 
ment of an absolute tyranny over these States To prove this let facts be 
submitted to a candid world 

i' He has refused his assent to Jaws the most wholesome and necessary 
for the public good 

He has dissolved Representative Houses r^eatedly for opposing with 
manly firmness his invasions on the rights of the people 
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He lias made judges dependent on his will alone for the tenure of 
their offices and the amount and payment of their salaries 

He has erected a multitude of new offices and sent hither swarms of 
officers to harass our people and eat out their substance 


LESSON XXX. 

OTHER MARKS USED IN AVRITINO AND PRINTING. 

§ 309. Besides the marks already described, there are 
others occasionally used for different pui'poses, as follows : — 
I. Accents, or marks placed over vowels to indicate 
their pronunciation. They are three in numl^er : — 

1. The Acute Accent [ ' ] is placed over the vowel t in some words from 
the French language, to indicate that it is not silent, but has the 
sound of a in cane ; as, condc^ halpare. 

It is used by elocutionists to denote the rising inflection; as, Arc 
they Mre ? ” 

Placed after a syllable, it shows that the accent or stress of the 
voice falls thereon ; as, d'emeni, pMlodop7ie7\ 

2. The Accent [ ' ] is sometimes placed over the vowel e in poetry, 

to denote that it must not be suppressed in pronunciation ; as, 

“ The b?*uisM sea-weed wastes away ; 

Its atoms on the breezes ride.” 

By elocutionists it is used in contradistinction to the acute, to de- 
note the falling inflection ; as, “ They are 

3. The Circumflex Accent [ '^ ] is placed by lexicographers over certain 
vowels, to indicate a peculiar sound ; as, hdilf marine^ hnlL 

Writers on oratory use it to denote a wave, or combination of the 
rising and the falling inflection in the pronunciation of the same 
syllable ; as, It is not he ; it is 


§ 209. What are accents ? How many are there f Who* are they called ? Over 
what vowel is the acute accent sometimes placed ? In words derived from whafc 
language ? So placed, what does it indicate ? For what is it used by elocution- 
ists ? Placed after a syllable, what does it show f Over yyhat vowel is the grave 
accent aometim es placed in poctiy ? For what purpose ? How do elocutionists 
nse it ? For what is the circumflex accent used by lexicographers J For what, 
by elocutionists ? 
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IL Qitantitt-MaPvKS. These are two in number : — 

1. The Macron ["], placed over a vowel to denote its long sound ; as, 
fiite^ mele^ noie^ HUiCgahdlus. 

2. The Breve ["], placed over a vowel to denote its short sound ; as, 
fUi^ met^ not, Seliogdbaltts. 

III. Emphasis-Mabks, used generally at the beginning 
of paragraphs, to attract the special attention of the reader. 
They are found in newspapers, cards, handbills, &c., but 
rarelj^ in books. They are, 

1. The Index, or Hand [ ]. 

2. The Asterisk [ ]. 

IV. Diyision-Mabks, which denote the commencement 
of a new branch of the subject. The marks generally used 
for this purpose are, 

L The ParagewAph [*^], rarely found in modem books, but common in 
the Bible and other old publications. The beginning of a new sub- 
ject is now indicated simply by a break ; that is, by commencing on 
a new lino, a little to the right. The word ^mragraph is derived from 
the Greek; and literally means a margined note, something wniten 
near or alongside, 

2, The Section f § ], the mark for which seems to be a combination of 
two ^s, standing for sig^xxem seciioms, ike sign of the section. This 
mark is placed before subdivisions of books in connection with num- 
bers, to facilitate reference ; it is so used throughout this volume. 

V. Repekence-Makks, used to connect a word or words 
iu*the text with remarks in the margin, or at the bottom, 
of the page on which they occur. Their names are given 
below, in the order in which, by the common consent of 
printers, they are introduced. 


How many quantity-marks are there ? What arc they called ? What docs 
the macron denote ? What, the breve ? 

VTjere do emphasis-marks generally stand ? For what are they used ? Name 
and describe them. 

What do division-marks denote? Name them. Where is the paragraph 
found ? Is it used in modem publications ? How is the beginning of a new sub-^ 
ject now indicated ? From what language is the word paragraph derived ? 
What does it mean ? From what is the section formed ? How is this mark used f 

For what are reference-marks employed ? Give their names in the order in 
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1. The Asterisk * 

2. The Obelisk, or Dagger . f 

3. The Double Dagger . . . $ 


4. The Section g 

5. Parallels || 

C. The Paragraph ‘jf 


When more than six reference-marks ai'o required, some printers 
double and treble those just enumerated. The better way, however, is 
to use small figures or letters, technically called superiors. 


VI. Maeks of Ellipsis, [ I? 

are used to show that letters are omitted from a word, words 
from a sentence, sentences from a paragraph, or entire para- 
graphs and chapters from a work; as, 

1. “ The k — g (k. .g, or k'=^'*^g) promenades the city at night in dis- 
guise.” 

2- “ If an Artist love his Art for its own sake, he will delight in excel- 
lence wherever he meets it, as well in the work of another as in his 
own. ^ ^ Nor is this genuino love compatible with a craving 

for distinction.” 


In Example 1, k — k. or Z: is used for king. It will be 

observed that, when periods or stars are thus introduced into words, 
there must be one for each letter omitted. When they are used, as in 
Ex. 2, to denote the omission of one or more sentences, any number may 
be employed ; but too many mar the beauty of a printed page. 

VII. The Brace is used to connect several 

terms or expressions with one to which all have a common 
relation; as, 

Bagatelle, 1 f trifle ; 

Cortege, V may bo translated k escort ; 

Ennui, ) ( weariness. 

The brace is, also, sometimes emjiloyed to connect a triplet, or three 
lines of poetry rhyming together, when introduced into a poem, most of 
whoso lines rhyme in pairs or couplets ; as, 

So slowly, by degrees, unwilling fame 1 
Did matchless Eleonora''s fate proclaim, > 

Till public as the loss the news became, ) 

VIII, The Dxasresis ( “*), placed over either (gonerallj? 


which they are used by printers. When more than six are required, what la it 
best to employ ? 

Describe the clfiTerent marks of ellipsis. For what arc they used ? When 
periods or stars are used to denote the omission of letters, how many must there 
be ? When they denote the omission of a sentence, how many must there be f 
For what is the brace used f For what is it sometimes employed in poetry? 
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the latter) of two contiguous vowels, shows that they do iio£ 
form a diphthong, but must be pronounced separately ; as, 
zoology, aeronaut, The word is of Greek origin, 

and signifies cc division, 

IX. Tlie Cedilla is a mark sometimes placed under tho 
letter e (q) standing before a and o, to show that, contrary 
to analogy^ it has the sound of s. This mark seldom occurs 
excejit ill ceitain French words not yet fully naturalized in 
English; BS^fagade^ gar^on, 

X. The Douelb Comima ( „ ) is used to denote that a 
word is to be supplied from a line above in the space imme- 
diately beneath it. Names of persons, however, arc gener- 
ally repeated; as, 

Harvey Johnson, jr., Steubenville, Ohio. 

Jacob J. Johnson, jr., „ „ 

Sometimes inverted commas ( *‘ ) are preferred for this purpose, 

XI. Leaders ( ) are dots placed at short intervals^ 

to carry the eye from words at the commencement of a lino 
to matter at its end with which they are connected. It is 
chiefly in tables of contents and indexes of books that lead- 
ers are required. Thus : — 

Media of Communication page IS. 

Spoken Language - „ 17. 

Written „ n 

Xn. The Caret (a), used only in manuscript, shows 
where interlined words are to be introduced ; as, “ No man 
is exempted from ills of life.” The name of this mark is 
a Latin word, meaning it is xoanting,. 

Where is the diaeresis placed J What does it show ? From what language is 
the word derived, and what does it signify? 

Under what letter is the cedilla placed ? Before what vowels ? In what words ? 

Where and for what is the double comma employed ? What other mark is 
preferred by some for this pnipose ? 

What are leaders ? Where, principally, are they required ? 

Where is tho caret used ? What does it show ? What is tho origin, and what 
the meaning, of the word ? 
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XIII. There are, also, certain characters which may with 
propriety be here enumerated. 

In Prices Current, Book-keepings, &c,, v^c meet with for jpe7% Oy 
eacliy and aty to. In almanacs, treatises on Astronomy, and the like, 
the following marks constantly occur : — 



. . . Mercury. 

9 

. . Ceres. 

o 


. . . Venus- 

$ 

. . Pallas. 

& 

0 

. . . Earth. 

u 

. . Jupiter. 

® 


. . . Mars. 


. . Saturn. 

€ 

fi 

. . . Vesta. 

¥ 

. . Uranus. 

6 

0 

. . . Juno, 

® 7 

0 . Sun. 

8 


Kew Moon. 
First Quarter. 
Full Moon. 
Last Quarter., 
Conjunction. 
Opposition. 


TECHNICAL TERMS PERTAINING TO BOOKS. 

§ 210. Names op Books. — book is said to be in folio, 
or as abbreviated foL, when the sheets of which it is com- 
posed arc folded once, each making two leaves, or four 
liages. Tlie size of a folio volume, and indeed of all the 
others enumerated below, depends on that of the sheet; but, 
with the same sheet, a book of folio form is twice as largo 
as one in quarto, and four times the size of an octavo, as will 
be presently seen. Formerly, almost all books %vere printed 
in folio ; but the weight of such volumes, and the difficulty 
of handling them, rendering them decidedly objectionable, 
they have gradually gone out of fashion ; and now no book 
is published in folio, unless a large page is required for ex- 
hibiting illustrations, or some similar purpose. 

A quarto, or 4to volume, is one whose sheets are folded 
into four leaves or eight pages. An octavo, or Svo, consists 
of sheets divided into eight leaves or sixteen pages each ; 
and so a duodecimo, or 12mo, a 16mo, ISmo, 24mo, 33mo, 
48mo, and 64mo, denote volumes composed respectively of 
sheets folded into twelve, sixteen, eighteen, twenty-four, 
thirty-two, forty-eight, and sixty-four leaves. 

Wkat does the character ^ denote? What, the character (^? Learn the 
nstroaomical marks, 

§ 210. When is a book said to bo in folio? On what does the size of a foUo 
volume depend? Were folio volmnes formerly more or less in vogue than at 
present ? Why have they gone out of fashion ? What is meant by a quarto voh 
ume? an octavo? algmo? al6mo? a24moT a82mo? a48mo? a64mo? 
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VARIETIES OF TYPE. 


§ 311. Kinds op Type. — ^Tliere are different sizes of 
type, of ■which the following are most used : 

English, abcdefgliij klmnopqrstu v wxyz. 

Pica, abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Small Pica, abcdefgliij klmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Lmg Primer, abcdefghijkhnnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Bourgeois, ahcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

JBrevicr^ abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Minion , abcclefgliijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Mnpareil^ abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwsyz. 

Agate^ abcdefghij klmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Pearly alicdefglayklmnopqrfitttvwatyje. 

jDtamondf abrdefghuh Imnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Putting matter in type is tecbmcally called composing, or setting tip. 
The amount of matter composed is estimated in ems, or spaces of the 
length of the letter m / which differ, of course, according to the size of 
the type employed. 

By Leads are meant thin plates of type-metal, with which the lines 
arc sometimes separated When these plates are employed, the matter 
is said to he leaded ; when not, solid, 

§ 313. Italics, so called from their having been first used 
by Italian printers, are letters inclined to the right, like those 
m which this clause is printed ^ and are indicated in manu- 
script by a line drawn under the words to be italicized. 
They are used fox' emphatic, important, and contrasted terms ; 
for words and sentences introduced to illustrate rules; for 
names of newspapers, vessels, &c. ; and for words and quota- 
tions from foreign languages. 

As no more definite rule for their use can he given, the composer 
must exercise his judgment in deciding when they may with propriety 
be employed. It is necessary only to caution him against using them 
too freely. Like every thing else, when made familiar, they lose their 
effect ; and, besides offending the eye, tend rather to perplex the reader 
than to aid him in determining what is really emphatic. 

In the English Bible, italics are not used for emphatic words ; but 

§ 211. Hentlon the difiemnt sizes of type, in order. What is meant by com- 
posing, or setting up, type ? How is the amount of composed matter estimated ? 
What isanem/ What are leads ? What is meant by leaded matter f What, by solid ? 

S 21% Describe italics. Why are they so called T B^w are they indicated in 
manuscript? For what are they used f What is the effect of employing them 
too freely 7 In the Bible, what do italics denote 7 
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Cor such as aro wanting in the original Hebrew or Greek, and were in- 
troduced by the translators to complete or explain the meaning. 

§ 313* Titles, or Head-lustes, consist of a word 

or words j>laced at the top of a page to show the subject of 
which it treats. They are usually printed in capitals or 
small capitals. Such headings, when placed oyer chapters 
and paragraphs, are known as Captioits and Sub-heads ; 
and as Side-heads, when commencing the first line of the 
paragraph to w^hich they refer. 

§ 314. The first page of a book contains the title, and is 
therefore styled the Title-page. A plate facing it is known 
as the Fboktispiece. A small ornamental engraving some- 
times found on the title-page, and often at the commence- 
ment of chapters, is called a VigjSTETTe. This term means 
a little xine / and the engraving in question was so desig- 
nated from the fact that originally a vine, or a wreath of 
vine-leaves, was the favorite form of such ornaments. 

In old books, printers were in the habit of placing under 
the last line of each page the %vord with which the following 
page was to commence, either as a guide in the arrange- 
ment of the pages, or to prevent hesitation on the part of 
the reader while turning fiDm one to another. These are 
called Catch-wobbs ; they are now no longer used. 


LESSON XXXI. 

GEAMIMATICAL Il^TACCUBACIES. 

§ 316. Whateveb merits of style or thought an author 
may possess, or whatever applause he may temporarily re- 
ceive, he can not expect permanently to hold an honorable 

§ S13* Of what do rutixiing titles, or head-lines, oonsist ? How are theynsnally 
printed ? When placed over chapters and paragraphs, what arc such headings 
called ? What is meant by side-heads ? 

§ 214. What Is meant by the titlo-page of a book ? What, by the frontispiece ? 
What is a vignette ? What is the meaning of this term, and why was the engrav- 
ing in (Question so called f 

In old books, what was plated at the bottom of each page ? What were these 
words called? 
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position in literatm'e, imless he is thoroughly acquainted with 
the rules of grammar, and observes them in composition. 
Without a preparatory knowledge of this art, but little bene- 
fit can be derived from exercises in rhetoric. Before entering 
on the latter study, therefore, it is expected that the student 
will not only have made himself familiar with the principles 
of language in general, but will also have devoted particular 
attention to the grammar of liis own tongue : it is presup- 
posed that he is well versed in its etymology ; that he can 
analyze or parse its sentences ; and that be has intelligently 
applied its rules in the correction of false syntax. Yet, even 
after such preparation, when he comes to the construction of 
original sentences, he will inevitably find that in guarding 
against the \dolation of one principle he often overlooks an- 
other ; and that, notwithstanding his utmost care, he is oc- 
casionally betrayed into inaccuracies, and even solecisms. If 
this is the case with one who is conversant with grammar 
(and that it is, the pages of many well-educated "writers con- 
cluswely show), how liable to error must those be whose ac- 
quaintance with the art is imperfect or superficial ! While the 
latter are advised to pursue a coini)lete coiu'se of syntax 
with the aid of some standard text-book, the author has 
deemed it proper to insert here for their benefit, as well as 
that of all whose memory may need refreshing on these es- 
sential points, a few rules covering those cases in which he 
has found that beginners are most liable to err, 

21^* Whoa two or more adjectives belong to a noun with which 
' there is occasion to use the article also, the latter is placed before the 
first adjective alone if reference is made to a single object, but before each 
if several objects are referred to. Thus : a white and red flag ” signifies 
one flag, partly red and partly white ; “ a white and cr red flag ” means 
two flags, one red and the other white. Do not, therefore, omit the article 
before the last adjective, unless it is clear that but one thing is intended. 

§ 217. The possessive case and the word that governs it must not be 

§ 815. What is essential to an honorable position in literature ? What is ex- 
pected of the student before he enters on the study of rhetoric ? 

State the principle relating to the use of the article before a noun with 
which Bcveral adjectives are connected. (Give examples In each case.) 
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separated by an interrening clause ; thus, “ The knave thereupon com- 
menced rifling his friend’s, as he facetiously called him, pocket,’^ must 
foe changed to “The knave thereupon commenced rifling the pocket of 
his friend, as he facetiously called him.” 

§ 218, In addressing the same person, do not, in the progress of a sen- 
tence, use pronouns of dilferent number ; but preserve either the singular 
or the plural throughout. Thus, it is wrong to say, “ I owe thee a heavy 
debt of gratitude, and will you not allow me to repay it ? ” We should 
have either “ I owe you a heavy debt,” or “ and wilt thou not,” &c. 

§ 219. JEacli is singular; and a pronoun or verb agreeing with it 
must also be singular ; as, “ Let them depend each on his own exer- 
tions,” not their own. 

So, several nouns preceded respectively by cach^ every, or no, whether 
connected by and or not, require a singular verb and pronoun ; as, 
“ Every lancer and eveiy rifleman was at Ills post,” 

§ 220. Recollect that, under all circumstances, a verb must agree with 
its subject in person and number. When a plural substantive is intro- 
duced between a singular subject and its verb, be careful not to put the 
Verb in the plural. “ Too great a variety of studies perplex and weaken 
the judgment,” Variety, the subject, being hi the singular, and 

lecahen should 'hQ perplexes and vieokem. 

§ 221, When in two connected clauses the leading verb is in the 
present or the future tense, the dependent one must not be in the past. 
Thus, in the sentence, “ You will not come unto mo that yo might have 
life,” might is wu’ong, because it is connected in the past tense with the 
loading verb will come, which is future. Might have should be changed to 
may have, which is present. 

On the other hand, if the leading verb is in the past tense, the de- 
pendent verb must be past also. Thus, in the example last given, if will 
come were changed to would come, migM have would be correct; as, “ Yc 
vmdd not come unto me that yc mighd have life.” 

* § 222. Two verbs connected by a conjunction without separate nom- 

§ 217. State the principle that relates to the position of the possessive case 
and the word that governs it. 

§ 218. What is to be observed respecting the use of prononus in the progress 
of a sentence ? 

§ 219. Wiiat number is each? What number must a pronoun or verb agreeing 
with it be ? State the other i-ule laid down in this section. 

1 220. Give the rule for the agreement of the verb. What coniinon error 
must be avoided ? 

§ 221. What is rule for the tenses of the loading and dependent verb in 
connected clauses ¥ 
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inatiyes^ must b© in the same mood. This rule is violated in the follow- 
ing sentence 5 would go being in the potential mood, and s/ujffeved in the 
indicative : ** The Pharisees would neither go into the kingdom of Heaven 
themselves, nor suffered others to enter.” Either a new nominative 
must be introduced for suffered to agree with, or one of the verbs must 
be altered to the same mood as the other. The sentence is best cor- 
rected by changing the second verb. The Pharisees would neither go 
into the kingdom of Heaven themselves, nor suffer others to enter.” 

§ 223. The transitive verbs lay^ raise^ and sei, must not be confound- 
ed with the intransitives, &*<?, rise^ and sit This common error must bo 
carefully avoided. Compare these verbs, as conjugated below. 

TnANSiTivE, Intransitive. 


Lay, 

laid, 

laid. 

Lie, 

lay, 

lain. 

Raise, 

raised, 

raised. 

Rise, 

rose. 

risen. 

Set, 

set, 

set. 

Sit, 

sat, 

sat. 


We lay a thing down, raise it up, and sei it in its place. We lie abed 
when we are sick, but me as soon as we are able to sit up. 

§ 224, When several auxiliaries belonging to different tenses arc used 
witli the same participle or verbal form, care must be taken to have them 
consistent. “ I can make as much money as he has.” As he has what ? 
Evidently has make, which would be bad grammar. The sentence should 
read, “ I can make as much money as he has maefc.” 

§ 225, Whom^ and not who^ must be used as the object of a verb, 
** He is a man whom I honor next to the king himself ; ” not for the 
verb hoiM>r governs the relative in the objective case, although the latter 
stands before it. 

§ 226. A preposition must not be introduced after a transitive verb, 
to govern a substantive which is really the object of the latter. ** Covet 
earnestly for the best ^fts ; ” co^el being a transitive verby/oi* should be 
omitted. 

§ 22 Y. Never use io, the sign of the infinitive, for the infinitive itself; 
as in the sentence, ** I have not seen him, and I am not likely ?o,” It 
should be, ** I am not likely to see him.” 

S 222. What is said of the mood of two verbs connected by a conjunction f 
How may sentences Sn which this rale is violated be corrected? 

§ 2S3. What verbs must not be confounded? Ctonjugate the transitive verba 
tey, raise^ set Conjugate tbe intransUives rke, sit, 

$ 224, Give the rule relating to auxiliaries. 

1 2^. What is the objective of the relative and when must !t be used ? 

1 226. What part of speech must not be introduced to goveru the ol^ect of a 
transitive verb? 

S What must not be used for the infinitive ? 
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§ 22S. Appropriate prepositions must follow certain words. In the 
following sentence, to should be changed to from^ after the adjective 
different, “ This account is very different to what I told you.” 

As this rule is constantly violated, a list of a few common adjectives 
and verbs is here presented, together with the prepositions properly used 
in connection with them. 


Abhorrent to. 

Accompanied with an inanimate ob- 
ject ; by any thing that has life. 

Accuse of. 

Acquaint toUh. 

Adapted io. 

Agree with a person ; to a proposi- 
tion from another ; upon a thing 
among ourselves. 

Analogy between (when two objects 
follow the preposition); to^ with 
(when one of the substantives 
l^recedes the verb). 

Arrive at^ in. 

Attended tdth an inanimate object ; 
by any thing that has life. 

Averse to^ from. 

Capacity ybr. 

Charge on a person ; with a thing. 

Compare with (in respect of quali- 
ty); to (for the sake of illustra- 
tion). 


Congenial to. 

Conversant with men ; with or in 
things : about and among are 
sometimes used. 

Copy a person ; from a thing. 

Correspond with. 

Die of a disease ; by an instrument 
or violence. 

Disappointed of what wo fail to ob- 
tain; in what does not answer 
our expectations, when obtained. 

Entrance iriio^ 

Export in^ at 

Followed by. 

Prefer, preferable, Jfo, 

Profit by. 

Reconcile (in friendship) to; (to 
make consistent) with. 

Reduce (subdue) under ; (in other 
cases) to. 

Remonstrate ^eitk a person : amiimt 
a thing. 


Between is applicable to two objects only ; mnong^ to three or more. 
*• A father divided a portion of his property hetwren his two sons ; the 
rest he distributed among the poor.” 

In must not bo used for iMo^ after verbs denoting entrance. * Come 
into (not in) my parlor,’ said the spider to the fly.” 

§ 229. It is inelegant to connect a transitive verb and a preposition, 
or two difierent prepositions, with the same object; as, “We confide iji 
and respect the good;”— *“1 called on, and had a conversation with, 
him.” It is better, in such cases, cither to supply an objtfct for cacti of 
the governing words, or to omit one of the latter if it can be done with- 
out injury to the sense: thus, “We confide in the good, and respect 
them ; “ I called, and had a conversation witli him.” 


^ toJIowod? To how many ohjocta Ja 
BywhatmnatverhadenoUnacn- 


S m What mast not be connected with the name oWectI 
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EXERCISE IN FALSE SYNTAX. 


LESSON XXXII. 


EXEKGISE IIT FALSE SYNTAX. 

CoEEECT the grammatical errors in the following sen- 
tences : — 

, UxPER § 21 G. Between the old and.new mansion is a fine grove of 
trees. — A gold and '..silver medal were presented to the inventor. — The 
educated and uneducated man are very different personages. — A wjiite, 
red, and blue flag, was displayed from the castle. — A white, red, and'blue 
flag, ere displayed from the castle,-T-This veil of flesh parts the visible 
an^mVisible world. — ^The past and:present we know, but -who can guess 
the' future ? — Sing the first andi’second stanza.-T-A red and white rose 
is a great rarity. — Here are a red and^ white rose, growing together on the 
same bush. 

TJuder § Sl'TiI^jJhis politician’^ (for statesman we can hardly call him) 

, dishonorable course ^has alienated most of his friends. — Richard the 
Liomhearted’s, as he is styled in history, glorious career, made him the 
idol of his subjects. — ^She began to extol the farmer’s, as she called him, 
excellent understanding. — Critics find fault with the poets’ of the Middle 
Ages numerous metrical inaccuracies. 

Under §218. Thou hast protected us, and shall wc not honor 
To thee I owe many favors, and yd'u may therefore rely on my executing 
thy coQMncipd. — ’Tis thine to command, mine to obey ; let me, therefore, 
know ydur pleasure, 

^ Under § 219. The king of Israel and the king of Judah sat each on 
thdir throne. — Let each esteem other better than themselves. — Every pas- 
senger must hold their own ticket^^Each of the sexes should keep witlfin 
its proper bounds, and content themMi^es with the advantages of their 
p^cular spheres. — Some of our principal schools hafej each grammar of 
thOT own.---Every bone, every muscle, every fibre, of man, are kuowm to 
his Creator.-— Every leaf, every twig, every drop^of water, teemSwith life. — 
Each day, each hour, each moment, bring<, their own temptations. — No 
pain, no parting, no trial, no temptation, to be encountered there. — 
Every man is entitled to freedom of speech, if IheXdd^ot pervert it to 
^e injury of others. — Eveiy body trembled for th'drafeelves or 
friends.— Everyone has passed through scenes which are indelibly im- 
pressed on tneirmemory. 

Under § 220, Perfect submission to the rules of the school 
quired.— The column of murders, robberies, fires, and accidents, nW- 
more attractive to many readers tha^ny other department of a news- 
paper.— GM tidings of great jpy iftrought to the poor.rr^The train of 
pur Ideas ai^ often interrupted.— Three months’ notice required bc- 

ioro a pupil is allowed to leave, — Seven men’s assertion aro better than 
one tmn s oath.— Six months’ sojourn among these mountains bar® re- 
stored me to perfect health, 

Uhdsr § 221. If he dislikes yo% why did you associate with Idm?— ^ 
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K he Tv^as a good man, why do you accuse him ? — I would be obliged to 
you if you will lend me that book. — I should like it if you will go. — Wo 
informed him of the difiiculty, that he may be prepared for it. — They 
will study, if they could be sux’C of taking the first prize. — Let rnc feel 
that I can succeed, and I would work hard to accomplish it. — Cultivate 
the acquaintance of the learned ; >fox' they might bo of service to you. 

Under § 222, .pe, >vrites and ..can? readsj— Many persons can command 
their passions, but will not do so.— ^He would neither go , lirpjself nor 
sehi'his servant. — l"am engaged in a great work, and V'ouliJ ^^noVlcaypJt 
for one of less importance. — They might have been happy, and now^^^o 
convinced of it, 

Under § 223. By lif-ying abed late in the morning, you lose a tenth 
part of your life. — Take not up what ypu have not laiS^doAvn, — The price 
of new-laijpt/Cggs has ri^ise^a^He layihimsclf out to please us. — ^The 
wicked man in wait for Ins adversary. — The ship sat sail at eight 
o’clock, and we on the deck till midnight, — Ye have sfe^at naught all 
my counsel. — PTo sits a horse well. (In this sentence sijfs is correct, the 
preposition being understood, to govern home.) 

Under § 224. Some dedications may serve, fi::>r any book that has, is, 
or shall., be „ published, — lie neither has^^iior will.l gain any thing by this 
course.— He may have, and t think did,^ esteem her.— He doth leave the 
ninety and nme,,goe» into the mountains, and seek^^i that which is gone 
astr ay, didvi' 4 ‘ 0 , hiid answered my accusers. — No man in this world 
has, ''or 'will be, perfectly happy. — I have labored as much as a person in 
my situation can/ ^ 

, Under § 225. Few men have friends, who;* iindcr all circumstances, 
they can trust.— They slew Varus, who2in a former chapter I have men* 
tioned.— Who^shbuld I meet the djher but my old 1 rienu ? — Be care- 

ful whoT^^du trust. — Do you know'Wbo'^bu are speaking tp ? — ^There are 
some who, "'’Though w’e do not like them, we can not help respecting. — 
lYho nave here ? 

Under § 226. Let me consider^ the matter. — Great benefit may be 
reaped from reading history. — ^His servants ye are whom ye obey. — 
I shall commence by-'fawartiiwg wdih a few observations . — Wa can not 
allow . cjf any interference. — The peasants do not seem to want te* any 
thing. — The prisoner declined answ^cring ^ the judge^s questions . — Hfff 
this , we have considered. — She was afraid to enter a«k the room. 

Under § 227. The good man tries to live as God designed Iiijm tp. — 
I will attend the meeting myself, and, induce all my friends to.— Explain 
this point, or ask your friend td^L^he book k so uninteresting, that I 
have not read it through, and never expect ■ iQJJ . , 

. Under § 228. Your affairs have been managed in a different manner 
than what I advised. — Let us profit SpefUfthG misfortunes, of others. — ^We 
are often disappointed things which we seemed sure to obtain, — W 0 
are often disappointed wf(tbmgs wh^ before possession promised much 
ei\joyment.— Socrates was accused having introduced innovations ini 
religion.— Confide pfl. the virtuous, and ^relv^n those who have pot de- 
ceived you, — Such a conrse is attended dangers,— Catiline fled 

from Home, attended few foUowers.— Bestow favors the de- 
serving die'^wJnually fiSwa the plague.— How can -Siis fact 

be reconciled wWSis statemonta ?■ — How many ridiculous customs have 
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been brought ^u^uso during the last hundred years ! — Let your actions 
correspond te^your professions. — The Anglo-Saxons soon quarrelled be- 
themselves. — Virgi|^has often been compared Homer. — Good 

humor may be compared the sun, which sheds light on all around. 

Under § 220. It is well when pupils love; and entertain respect for, 
their teachers. — Music naturally ha;s a great ch(irm for, and power over^ 
one ought to injure," or wound feelings oty his-neigh--^ 
bOB^TT-Poetry has a natural alliance with, and' ofiicn strongly excites, Oiir 
nobjl^t emotions. — ^Endeavor to .alter^ or rather prevent the introduction 
of, so pernicious a fashion.T-Good men are not always found, as regards 
their views aind conduct, consistent with,*' but; bh' the other hand, arc 
often opposed to^ each other. 



FART Ille 

RHETORIC. 


LESSON XXXIII, 

PROVIKOE AND OBJECTS 01? RIIETOEIO. 

§ 230 . The word Rhetoric is derived from the Greek 
verb f)io)y to speak, and in its pi’imarj signification had refer- 
ence solely to the art of oratory ; in this sense, moreover, 
we find it generally used by ancient writers. As, however, 
most of the rules relating to the composition of matter in^ 
tended for delivery are equally applicable to other lands of 
writing, in the course of time the meaning of the term was 
naturally extended ; so that even as early as in the age of 
A ristotle it vras used with reference to productions not de- 
^ signed for public recitation. 

At the present day, Rhetoric, in its widest acceptation, 
comprehends all prose composition 5 and it is with tins sig- 
nification we here use the term : in its narrowest sense, it is 
limited to persuasive spealdng. 

§330. Vnmt is the derivation ot ih&vrovA rhetoric f What did it originally 
signify ? To what has it since been extended ? Xu its widest acceptation, w^t 
does it comprehend f. 
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§ 231. The ancients thought it necessary for one who 
would master this subject to study with care every thing con- 
nected with the great object proposed, the conviction of the 
hearer or reader ; and with this view some rhetoricians intro- 
duced into their system Treatises on Law, Morals, Politics, 
&c., on the gTOund that no one could write or speak well on 
these subjects without properly understanding them. Quin- 
tilian even insists on virtue as essential to the perfect orator, 
because an audience is necessarily influenced by the consid- 
eration that candor, truth, and uprightness, distinguish the 
jDerson addressing them. This, however, is assuming too 
much. As the art of architecture has nothing to do with 
the collection of materials, though without materials it is im- 
possible to build; so a knowledge of the subject of -which 
the orator or essayist is to treat, constitutes no part of the 
art of Rhetoric, though essential to its successful employ- 
ment : nor does virtue, w’-hatever unction it may impart to 
the words of a writer or speaker, fall within the province of 
this art any more than vrealth or rank, w’hich is also likely 
to produce a prejudice in his favor. 

Some modern writers, in imitation of the ancients, and with a greater 
show of justice, have introduced Invention as a division of Rhetoric ; in- 
slating that even perfection in the art of expressing, arranging, *and 
beautifying, is valueless, unless the thoughts to be so treated are judi- 
cious and appropriate. But the same objection here applies. Rhetoric, 
properly speaking, has no reference to the creation of thoughts, but 
merely to the manner of expressing them. The rules and principles of 
Invention, however, though independent of the art under consideration, 
must be carefully studied in connection with it, by all who would giro 
effect to their compositions. This subject will hereafter receive atten- 
tion ; we shall first proceed to consider Rhetoric proper. 

§ 232. Rhetoric may be regarded as either a science 


§ 231. What did the ancients regard as essential to the mastery of this art ? 
What did some rhetoricians introduce into their systems f What does Quintilian 
consider essential to the perfect orator? Is this just? Illustrate the case by a 
comparison with the art of architecture. What have some modem writers in- 
troduced as a division of rhetoric ? What objection is there to this ? What is 
said of the rules and principles of invention ? 
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or an art. As a science, it investigates, analyzes, and de- 
fines, the principles of good writing ; as an art, it enables us 
to apply these principles, or in other words teaches us the 
best method of communicating our thoughts. 

All art is founded on science. The relation between the two is that 
of offspring and parent. Valuable knowledge always leads to some 
practical result ; and practical skill is rarely of general utility or extend- 
ed application, unless it origmates in knowledge. On the most sublime 
of sciences, for instance, theology and ethics, is founded the most im- 
portant of arts, the art of living. So, from abstract mathematical science 
are derived the arts of the surveyor, the architect, the navigator, and the 
civil engineer. Nor can it be denied that their practical application in 
these arts constitutes the chief value of mathematical studies ; and that, 
were they not so applied, they would be as much neglected as they are 
now cultivated. In like manner, it is on account of its practical utility 
that Rhetoric is deemed worthy of a prominent place among the branches 
of a polite education. 

§ 233. As an art, Rlietorio lias been classed by some 
among the useful arts, the object of which is to aid or benefit 
manldnd; by others, among the elegant arts, which aim 
simply to please. It seems, however, to partake of the 
nature of both ; and may therefore with propriety be de- 
nominated a mixed art. 

Both the elegant and the useful arts are founded on experience, but 
differ in their origin and growth. The latter, being the offspring of ne- 
cessity, arc cultivated even in the ruder stages of society ; whereas the 
former have their origin in leisure, and are disregarded until provision 
has been made for the bodily wants. The useful arts, however, although 
first to originate in a community, are slower than the fine arts in their 
progress towards perfection. Thus, modern workmen immeasurably 
excel the ancients in the art of ship-building ; and how far this supe- 

§232. How may rhetoric be regarded? As a science, what is its province? 
What, as an art ? What is the relation of art to science ? On what sciences is 
the art of living founded ? From abstract mathematical science what arts are de- 
rived ? What constitutes the chief value of mathematics ? In like manner, why 
is rhetoric deemed an important branch of education ? 

§ 2.33, What is the object of the uselhl arts ? What, of the elegant arts ? To 
which does rhetoric belong? On what are both the useful and the elegant arts 
founded ? In what do they differ ? At what period of a nation’s history do they 
respectively originate ? 

Show the difference in their development and progress towards perfection. 
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riority may be carried by means of future discoveries and improvements, 
no one can say. In literature, however, we find the reverse to be the 
case ; while naval architecture was yet comparatively in its infanc3% 
art of composition reached so high a degree of perfection among the 
Greeks, that modem times, with all their genius and learning, have pro- 
duced nothing superior to the master-pieces of antiquity. In the rapid- 
ity of its development, as well as the zeal with which it endeavors to 
please by elaborate embellishment, Bhetorie partakes of the nature of 
the elegant arts ; it resembles the useful arts in its utility, we may al- 
most say its absolute necessity to mankind, as facilitating the means of 
communication. 

. § 234. From the study of Rhetoric, two great advantages 
result : first, it enables us to discern faults and beauties in 
the compositions of others ; and, secondly, it teaches us how 
to express and embellish our own thoughts, so as to produce 
the most forcible impression. 

The first of these results, were there no other, would be sufficient 
recompense for the labor involved in pursuing a rhetorical course. Nor, 
it must be remembered, is this labor great. The questions that arise 
exercise our reason without fatiguing it. They lead to inquiries, acute 
but not painful ; profound, but neither dry nor difficult. They keep the 
mind active, but do not require from it the effort necessary for the inves- 
tigation of purely abstract truth. 

By a trifling expenditure of time and attention, we are thus enabled 
to judge of literary productions for ourselves, to weigh in the balance 
of taste and criticism, and form our opinions independently of others. 
We are not obliged to give or withhold our admiration as the world or 
the critic may decide. 

Nor is this independence the only advantage gained. The study of 
belles-lettres ^ furnishes a never-failing means of entertainment for our 


* BuLLES-tETTKES, tho general term used in the French language to 
denote the art of which we are treating and kindred subjects, is exceed- 
ingly mde^te in its signification, being by some writers limited to 
rhetoric and poetry, and by others made to embrace natural philosophy 


Illustrate this by a comparison of naval architecture with literature. In what 
respect does rhetoric resemble the elegant arts f In what, the usehil arts ? 

I m. What advantages result fl?om the study of rhetoric ? What is said of the 
first of these f Is much labor involved In pursuing a rhetorical course f What 
does a trifling expenditure of time enable us to do T What other advantage Is 
How is the pleasure received ftrom the creations of art greatly increased f 
What term do the French apply to rhetoric and kindred branches T What 
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leisure hours. • Thorough acquaintance with the principles of an art 
doubles the pleasure we receive from it ; and one whose taste has been 
cultivated by assiduous study of the philosophy of criticism will find, on 
almost every page, beauties which the common reader overlooks, is in- 
capable of appreciating, and consequently entirely loses, A love for the 
standard master-pieces of literature is thus awakened ; and he who has 
once acquired such a relish is in no danger of being a burden to himself 
or of yielding to the seductions of false and destructive pleasures. 

These studies, however, do more than entertain and please; they 
improve the understanding. To apply the principles of sound criticism 
to composition, to examine what is beautiful and why it is so, to dis- 
tinguish between affected and real ornaments, can hardly fail to improve 
ns in the most valuable department of philosophy, the philosophy of 
human nature. Such examinations teach us self-knowledge. They 
necessarily lead us to reflect on the operations of the judgment, the 
imagination, and the heart; and familiarize us with the most refined 
feelings that ennoble our race. Beauty, harmony, grandeur, and ele- 
gance ; all that can soothe the mind, gratify the fancy, or move the 
affections, — belong to the province of these studies. They bring to light 
various springs of action, which, without their aid, might have passed 
unobserved; and which, though delicate, often exercise an important 
influence in life. 

Lastly, the cultivation of taste by the study of belles-lettres has in 
all ages been regarded as an important aid in the enforcement of moral- 
ity. Let the records of the world be canvassed, and we shall find that 
trespasses, robberies, and murders, are not the work of refined men ; that 
though, in some instances, the latter have proved unequal to temptation, 
and are betrayed into gross crimes, yet they constitute the exception and 
not the rule. Nor docs the study of rhetoric operate as a preventive to 


and geometry; one author even goes so far as to introduce in a treatise 
on the subject a discourse on the seven sacraments of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. At the Lyceum of Arts in Paris, the department of belles- 
lettres comprehends general grammar, languages, rhetoric, geography, 
history, antiquities, and numismatics. In this country, the term is gen- 
erally used in a more limited sense, to denote polite literature, including 
criticism, taste, the pleasures of the imagination, &c. 


subjects are by some embraced under this head ? At the Lyceum of Arts in Paris, 
what does the department of belles-lettres comprehend ? As used in this country, 
\vhat does the term signify ¥ 

Besides entertafnment, what may we gain fifom the study of belles-lettrea 1 
What do critical examinations teach us ? 

What else results iVom the cnUivatloa of taste by the study of bcUes-lettres ? 
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the more heinous offences only; it elevates the tone of the mind, in- 
creases its sensibility, enlarges the sphere of its sympathies, and thus 
enables it to repress its selfishness and restrain its more violent emo- 
tions. To a man of acute and cultivated taste, every wrong action, 
whether committed by himself or another, is a source of pain ; and, if 
he is the transgressor, his lively sensibility brings him back to duty, 
with renewed resolutions for the future. Even the highest degree of cul- 
tivation may, to be sure, prove insufficient to eradicate the evil passions ; 
yet its tendency will certainly be to mitigate their violence. The poet 
has truly said : — 

‘‘ These polished arts have humanized mankind ; 

Softened the rude, and calmed the boisterous mind.’’ 

Noble sentiments and high examples, constantly brought before the 
mind, can not fail to beget in it a love of glory, and an admiration of 
what is truly great. Though these impressions may not always be 
durable, they are at least to be ranked among the means of disposing 
the heart to virtue. 

§ 235. As an aid in enabling us to communicate our 
thoughts in the best manner, it would seem as if the value 
of Rhetoric would be obvious to all ; yet there are some who 
venture to call it in question. Rules, they say, hamper the 
mind, fetter genius, and make stiff and artificial composers. 
They prefer leaving the writer, untrammelled, to chance or 
the inspiration of the moment ; ridiculing the idea of his in- 
quiring, while in the act of giving utterance to a thought, 
what is required, or what prohibited, by rule. This iDrinci- 
ple, if true of Rhetoric, obviously applies to logic, grammar, 
and even the elementary branches of education; and it fol- 
lows that, through fear of cramping the natural powers, we 
should do away with training of all kinds. The absurdity 
of tills conclusion is manifest. 

Such reasoning can come only from a shallow mind, which would 
thus excuse its own ignorance. A writer can not hope to attain perfec- 
tion in his art, without paying due attention to its rules and prineipli. 
Hen are not bom great composers, any more than they are born skil^l 

Wbat feeling does a wrong action generally awaken in a man of culU^ted tajwf 
“Wlbat do noble sentiments and high examples produce in the mind ? m 

% m What objection is made by some to the study of rhetoric ? To whaHo 
they prefer leaving the writer ? Expose the feHacy of this ol^ection. Hhafis 
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carpentei’S or expert shoemakers. Proficiency in either vocation is the 
result of study and practice. It is not necessary that, while composing, 
the writer should keep rules constanlly before him, and thus make his 
stjde mechanical and lifeless. But the principles of his art should bo so 
familiar to his mind, as, without consciousness on his part, to control its 
action. He thus intuitively avoids what is w'rong, while there is nothing 
to prevent his sentences from being as easy, natural, and unconstrained, 
as those of the loosest and most ignorant scribbler. 


LESSON XXXIV. 

TASTE. ITS UNIVEBSALITY AND CULTIVATION. 

§ 23 G. The rules of Ilhetoric and Criticism are not arbi- 
trary, but have been deduced from examinations and com- 
parisons of those great productions which in all ages have 
elicited the admiration of men. Striking passages have been 
analyzed ; the peculiarities which render them pathetic, sub- 
lime, or beautiful, have been investigated ; and thus rules 
have been formed, by which the critic is enabled to judge 
of other literary performances, and the writer is shown how 
to express his thoughts in such a way as to reproduce simi- 
lar impressions. 

Thus, Aristotle, who was the first to lay down rules for unity of 
action in dramatic and epic poetri’, did not arrive at them by a train of 
inductive reasoning, but by close observation of Sophocles and Homer. 
Perceiving that these writers, by confining themselves in each of their 
respective works to one action complete in itself, awakened <Icepcr in- 
terest ill their readers than those who coinbinetl unconnected facts, ho 
generalized the important principle that in the drama and the epic poem 


the advantage of studying priuciplca and rules ? la a constrained style likely to 
1)0 the result ? 

§ 38G. What is said of the niles of rhetoric and crltlclam f Whence have tliey 
heeu deduced ? Describe the process. How did Aristotle arrive at his rules for 
unity of action ? 

R 
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unity of design is essential to success. All the rules of the rhetorician 
have been deduced in a similar manner, and are thus based at once on 
experience and nature. 

§ 237. The works from which the principles of Ehetorie 
are deduced, liave^ as alread 3 ^ remarked, elicited the universal 
admiration of men. This implies the existence in the human 
mind of a faculty capable of forming opinions respecting them. 
Such a faculty does, indeed, exist ; nor is its action limited to 
the works of literature. It extends alike to all the creations 
of nature and art ; and is known by the name of Taste. 

§ 238. Taste may be defined as that faculty of the mind 
which enables it to perceive, with the aid of reason to judge 
of, and with the help of imagination to enjoy, whatever is 
beautiful or sublime in the works of nature and art. 

The word taste is thus used metaphorically. It IHei'ally signifies the 
sense residing in the tongue by which wc distinguish dillerent flavors, 
and is hence appropriately applied to the analogous faculty of the mind 
which recognizes alike the most delicate beauties and the most minute 
imperfections. 

So contradictory are the definitions of Taste given by dilTeront au- 
thors, so obscui ‘0 is their language, and so inconsistent are many of them 
with themselves, that it is diifieuU to ascertain their real views on the 
subject. Hume calls Taste § ** a natural sensibility Hutcheson makes 
it a distinct faculty, perfect in itself: he maintains that it is entirely in- 
dependent of both judgment and imagination, not only receiving irripres- 
siotiB, but also passing judgznent on them, and producing the j>leasure 3 
arising therefrom ; or, in other Tvords, that it perceives and at the same 
time judges and enjoys. With this view Blair for the most part agrees ; 
nor ax’c Addison’s views, as set forih in No. 409 of the Spectator, materi- 
ally differont. An opposite theory is advocated by Burke and Akenside. 
The former unhesitatingly attributes the perception and the enjoyment 
arising therefrom to entirely different faculties, confining Taste to tho 
perception. Akenside distinctly teaches that all the pleasures connected 
with the sublime and beautiful have their source in the imagination. 

§ 23T. Wliat doca tho general admiration of the master-pioees of literature imply 
in the human mind f To what does this Ihenlty extend ? What is it called f 

§ 23a What is Taste ? "Wliat does this term literally signify ? WTiat is said of 
the definitions of Taste given by different authors ? What does Hume call Taste ? 
Slitte Hutcheson's view. What writers agree with him in the , mala t What is 
Burke’s theery f Akenelde’s? Alison’s? Cousin’s? 
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Alison, also, in parts of his Essay ably advocates this theoiy ; yet, with 
strange inconsistency, hi his very definition makes Taste ** to be that 
faculty of the human mind by which we perceive and enjoij whatever is 
beautiful or sublime in the works of nature or art The Ereneh phi- 
losopher Cousin says, “ Three faculties enter into that complex faculty 
•that is called Taste, — ^imagination, sentiment, reason*” Sentiment, ac- 
cording to this author, receives the impression ; reason passes judgment 
on it; while imagination produces the sensation of pleasure experienced 
by the mind. 

Amid these conflicting theories, the author has adopted that which 
seems to him least liable to objection. 

§ 339, Taste is common, in some degree, to all men. 
Even in children it manifests itself at an early age, in a fond- 
ness for regular bodies, an admiration of statues and pictures, 
and a love of whatever is new or marvellous. In. like man- 
ner, the most ignorant are delighted wnth ballads and tales ; 
the simplest intellects are struck with the beauties of earth 
and sky ; and savages, by their ornaments, their songs, and 
the rude eloquence of their harangues, show that along 'with 
reason and speech they have received the faculty of appre- 
ciating beauty. We may therefore conclude that the prin- 
ciples of Taste are deeply and universally implanted in the 
minds of men; 

§ 240- Though Taste is common to all men, yet they by 
no means possess it in the same degree. There are some 
endowed with feelings so blunt, and tempers so cold and 
phlegmatic, that they hardly receive any sensible impressions 
even from the most strilsing objects ; others are capable of 
appreciating only the coarsest land of beauties, and for these 
have no strong or decided relish; ^vliile in a third class 
pleasurable emotions are excited by the most delicate graces. 
There seems, indeed, to be a greater difference between men 
as respects Taste, than in point of common sense^ reason, or 
judgment. In this nature discovers her beneficence. In 

% 239* What is said of the universality of Taste ? How does it mauifest Itself in 
children ? How, in the ignorant ? How, in savages ? What is tho natural inference f 
§ 240. Is Taste possessed by all men in tho same degree ? What Is said of the 
difference between individuals in this rcapcct f How does nature show her benefit 
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faculties necessary to man’s well-being, she makes little dis- 
tinction between her children; whereas those that have 
reference rather to the ornamental part of life she bestows 
sparingly and capiiciouslj^, and requires a liigher culture for 
bringing them to perfection* 

This difference in the degrees of Taste possessed by men is owing in 
a great measure, as we have seen, to nature ; which has endowed some 
with more sensitive organs than others, and thus made them capable of 
greater intellectual enjoyment. Yet education has even more to do than 
nature with the formation of Taste; a fact which becomes obvious 
when we compare barbarous with enlightened nations in this respect, 
or contrast such individuals of the latter as have paid attention to liberal 
studies with the uncultivated and vulgar. We shall at once perceive an 
almost incredible difference in the degrees of Taste which they respec- 
tively possess, — a difference attributable to nothing but the education 
of the faculty in the one case and its neglect in the other. 

Eence it follows that Taste is eminently an improvable faculty ; and 
in the case of this, as well as ail the mental and bodily powers, exercise 
is to be regarded as the great source of health and strength. 

Even the senses are rendered peculiarly acute by constant use* The 
blind, for instance, who can make themselves acquainted with the forms 
of bodies only by their touch, and are therefore constantly employing it, 
acquire exquisite sensibility; so that they can even read fluently by 
passing their fingers over raised letters. In like manner, watchmakers, 
engravers, proof-readers, and all who are accustomed to use the eye on 
minute objects, acquire surprising accuracy of sight in discerning with 
ease what to others is almost invisible* Every one, moreover, has seen 
the result of cultivating an ear for music- He who at first relishes only 
the simplest compositions gradually appreciates finer melodies, and is at 
last enabled to eiyoy all the intricate combinations of harmony. Bo, an 
eye for painting can not be acquired at once, but is formed by close study 
of the works of the best masters. 

It is thus that diligent study, and close attention to models of style, 
are necessary to a full appreciation of the great works of literature. One 
slightly acquainted with the productions of genius sees no more in them 
than in commonplace compositions ; thrir merits are lost upon him ; he 


?^nce in the distribution of Taste and common sense ? What besides nature oper- 
ates in the formation of Taste f How is this shown f How may Taste be Improved f 
What efiSset has exercise on the senses f Give examples. What is the result 
an ear for music? How is an eye for painting acquired? What Is 
to m appreciation of the great works of literature ? 
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is equally blind to their excellences and defects. His Tastc» however, 
becomes cultivated in proportion as his acquaintance with works of this 
character is extended. lie is gradually enabled, not only to form judg- 
ments, but to give satisfactory reasons for them. Ilis Taste is developed 
and improved by exercise ; just as the musician’s ear and the painter’s 
eye are cultivated by a similar process. 


LESSON XXXV. 

JJLEMEOTS AND CHAEACTEEISTICS OF TASTE. 

§ 34:1. Taste, we have seen, is founded on sensibility ; 
not, however, the sensibility of mere instinct, but that of 
reason. The judgment has so much to do with the 02 :)era- 
tions and decisions of this faculty, that we must regard it as 
one of the essential elements of the latter. Tlie mind may 
or may not be conscious of the train of reasoning by which 
it arrives at its conclusions ; but in most cases there must 
be such reasoning before Taste can perform its functions. 
We ai*e pleased through our natural sensibility to impres- 
sions of the beautiful, aided, as w’e shall presently see, by 
the imagination ; but an exertion of reason is first required, 
to inform us whether the objects successively presented to 
the eye are beautiful or not. 

Thus, in reading such a poem as the iEneid, much of our gratifica- 
tion arises from the story’s being well conducted, and having a j)roper 
connection between its parts; from the fidelity of the characters to na- 
ture, the spirit with which they are maintained, and the appropriateness 
of the style to the sentiments expressed. A poem thus conducted is 
enjoyed by the mind, through the joint operation of the Taste and the 
imagination ; but the former faculty, without the guidance of reason, 
could form no opinion of the story, would be at a loss to know whether 
it was properly conducted, and would therefore fail to receive pleasure 

§ 241. On what is Taste founded ? What faculty, nevertheless, has much to do 
with its decisions? Before Taste can perform its fiinctions, what must take 
place ? In reading such a poem as the JBJneid, from what does much of our pleas- 
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from its perusal. In Hkc manner, ^rhenover in works of Taste an imita. 
tion of nature is attempted, whenever it becomes necessary to consider 
the adaptation of means to an end, or the connection and consistency of 
parts uniting to form a whole, the judgment must always play an impor- 
' tant part. 

In the operations of Taste, then, two different elements 
seem to have a share ; fcst, a natural susceptibility or sensi- 
tiveness to pleasurable emotions arising from the contempla- 
tion of beauty and sublimity ; and, secondly, a sound judg- 
mentj to eiiaI>lG this facultyj witli or witliout consciousness 
of such assistance, to appreciate what is beautiful and sub- 
lime, and admire it intelligently. To the exercise of this 
faculty, however, in its perfection, a good heart is no less 
essential than a sound head. Not only are the moral beauties 
superior to all others, but their influence is exerted, in a 
greater or less degree, on many objects of Taste with which 
they are connected. The affections, characters, and actions 
of men, certainly afford genius the noblest subjects ; and of 
these there can be no due appreciation by minds whose 
motives and principles conflict with those which they respec- 
tively contemplate or describe. On the selfish and hard-heart- 
ed man the highest beauties of poetry are necessarily lost. 

§ 243. The characteristics of Taste, in its most improved 
state, are reducible to two, Delicacy and Correctness. 

Delicacy of Taste implies the possession of those finer organs and 
powers which enable ns to discover beauties that lie hid from the vulgar 
eye. It may be tested by the same process that enables us to estimate 
the delicacy of an external sense- As the acuteness of the palate is 
tried, not by strong flavors, but by a mixture of different ones, each of 
which, notwithstanding it is blended with others, is detected and recog- 
nized ; so the Delicacy of internal Taste appears by a lively sensibility 
to the finest, minutest, and most latent objects, even when most inti- 

nre arise? Show where the exercise of judgment is necessary. In what coses 
does this faculty always play an Important part ? 

What two elements hare a share iu the operations of Taste ? To the exercise 
of Taste in its perfection^ what is essential ? Show how this is the case. What 
effed: have the l^hest heantics of poetry on selfish men ? 

I What are the characteristica of an improved Taste f What doos delicacy 
f How may it he tested ? Show some of the peculiarities of a dell- 
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mately blended and compounded together*. Many have strong sensi- 
bility, yet are deficient in Delicacy. They may be deeply impressed by 
such beauties as they perceive, but can perceive only what is coarse, 
bold, or palpable ; chaster and simpler graces escape their notice. ■ The 
man of delicate Taste, on the other hand, has not only strength, but also 
nicety, of feeling. He sees distinctions and didercnces which arc lost on 
others ; neither the most concealed beauties nor the minutest blemishes 
escape him. 

Addison, in his Spectator, No. 409, gives a striking illustration of 
Delicacy of Taste. “ AYe find,” says he, “ there are as many degrees of 
refinement in the intellectual faculty as in the sense which is marked out 
by this common denomination. I knew a person who possessed the one 
In so great a perfection, that, after having tasted ten diftcrent kinds of 
tea, he would distinguish, w’ithout seeing the color of it, the particular 
sort which was offered him ; and not only so, but anj’ two sorts of them 
that v/ere mixed together in an equal proportion ; nay, he has carried 
the experiment so far as, upon tasting the composition of throe dittbrent, 
sorts, to name the parcels from whence the three several ingredients wore 
taken. A man of fine taste in writing will discern, after the same man- 
ner, not only the general beauties and imperfections of an author, but 
discover the several ways of thinking and expressing himself which di- 
versify him from all other authors, with the several foreign infusions of 
thought and language, and the particular authors from whom they wore 
borrowed.” 

Correctness of Taste implies soundness of understanding. 
It judges of every tiling by the standard of good sense ; is 
never imposed on by counterfeit ornaments ; duly estimates 
the several beauties it meets with in works of g'cnius ; refers 
them to their projDer classes ; analyzes the principles from 
M^hicli their power of pleasing proceeds ; and enjoys them 
accoi*ding to their respective merits. 

These two qualities, Delicacy and Correctness, though quite distinct, 
to a certain extent imply each other. No Taste can be exquisitely deli- 
cate without being correct, or thoroughly correct without being delicate. 
Still one or the other characteristic predominates. Among ancient crib 

cate Tas^tc. What staking illustration doe.'^ Addlsrm f,dvo of tkdicacy of Taste? 
mat does correctness of Taste Imply ? By wliat standard does it judsre of 
things ? Show how a correct Taste deals with works of geuiiis. What relation 
subsists between delicacy and correctness ? AVhat critics among the ancients are 
respectively distinguished for delicacy and corroctnoss of Taste? Who, among 
modem critics ? 
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ics, Longmus possessed most Delicacy; Aristotle, most Correctness. 
01‘ moderns, none exceed Addison in Delicacy ; and few in Correctness 
equal Johnson and Karnes. 

§ 243. We have thus far contemplated Taste in its sound 
or healthy state ; we find, however, from our own experience, 
as well as from the history of the past, that it is liable to 
change, and may in both individuals and nations become 
weakened and even vitiated. Tliere is, indeed, nothing more 
fluctuating or capricious. The inconsistencies of this faculty, 
and the wrong conclusions at which it often amves, have 
even created in some a suspicion that it is merely arbitrary ; 
that it is not grounded on invariable principles, is ascertainable 
by no standard, and is dependent exclusively on the changing 
fancy of the hour ; and that therefore all labored inquiries 
concerning its operations are useless. 

One or two examples of the opposite Tastes which have prevailed in 
[Jifferent parts of the world, and the revolutions that have taken place 
from time to time in the same country, may here be cited with propriety. 
In eloquence and poetry, nothing has ever pleased the Asiatics except 
the tumid, ilie ornamental, the artificial, and the gaudy ; whereas the 
ancient Greeks, despising Oriental ostentation, admired only what was 
chaste and simple. In architecture, the models of Greece for centuries 
met with general preference; subsequently, however, the Gothic style 
prevailed to the exclusion of all others ; and this in turn vras afterwards 
laid aside, while the Grecian was again received into popular fiivor. 
Again, in literature, how completely opposite is the taste of the present 
day to that which prevailed during the reign of Charles IL I Nothing 
was then in vogue but an affected brilliancy of wit ; the simple majesty 
of Milton was overlooked ; labored and unnatural conclusions were mis- 
taken for scintillations of genius, sprightliness for tenderness, and bom- 
bast for eloquence. Examples of vitiated Taste, whether we apply this 
term, literally, to the external sense, or, figuratively, to the internal 
faculty, meet us on all sides. The Hottentot smears his body with pu- 
trid oil ; the Greenlander delights in rancid fat ; the Alpine hunter takes 

§ SIS. How have we thus far contemplated Taste f To what do wo find it 
liable? What character does it sometimes aBanrao in both individuals and na- 
tJems? What suspicion have the inconsistencies of this fhculty produced in 
What example is cited of opposite Tastes in eloquence and poetry ? In 
? Ckunpare the literary taste of Cfharles Second’s era with that of 

present dajf Give examples of vitiated Taste. 
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prid© in the swollen neck peculiar to his people ; the woman of fashion 
prefers rouge to the roses which nature has planted in her cheeks ; and 
some intellects admire Jack the Giant-killer more than the aublimest 
strains of the Epic Muse, 

' § 244. In view of such facts as these, it is natural to fall 
back on the trite proverb de gustihus noi disputandmn^ 
there is no disputing about tastes ” ; and to conclude that, 
as long as there is so gi*eat a diversity, all standards and 
tests must be arbitrarj’’, and consequently wortliless. But 
let us see to what this doctrine leads. If the proverb is true 
of Taste in its literal signification, it must be equally true 
of the other senses. If the pleasures of the palate are su- 
perior to criticism, those of sight, smell, sound, and touch, 
must be equallj’ privileged. At this rate, we have no right 
to condemn one who prefers the rude head on a sign to 
Raphael’s glorious creations, the odor of a decaying carcass 
to that of the most fi'agrant flower, or hideous discord to 
exquisite harmony. This principle, applied to Taste in its 
figurative acceptation, is equivalent to the general proposition 
that, as regards the perceptions of sense, by which some 
tilings appear agreeable and others disagreeable, there is no 
such thing as good or h(xd^ Tight or WTOug y that every 
man’s Taste is to him a standard without appeal ; and that 
we can not, therefore, properly censure even those who prefer 
the empty rhymester to Milton. Tlie absurdity of such a 
position, when applied to extremes, is manifest. No one 
will venture to maintain that the Taste of a Hottentot or 
an Esquimaux is as delicate as that of a Longinus or an Ad- 
dison ; and, as long as this is the case, it must be admitted 
that there is some foundation for the preference of one man’s 
Taste to another’s, some standard by which all may be judged. 

§ 344 , Wbat conclusion may naturally be drawn from this variety in Tastes f 
Where does thia doctrine lead us ? Applied to the faculty of Taate, to what is 
this principle equivalent ? Show the absurdity of such a position. If oue man’s 
Taste is to be preferred to another’s, wlmt must exist ? In what case is divensity 
of Tastes not only admissible but to be expected ? Show in what Tastes may 
differ and yet be correct. ^ 
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It must be obsei'ved that the diversity of men’s Tastes does not ne- 
cessarily imply incorrectness in any. Where the objects considered are 
different, such diversity is not only admissible but to be expected. One 
man relishes poetry most ; another takes pleasure in history alone. One 
prefers comedy; another, tragedy. One admires the simple; another, 
the ornamental. Gay and sprightly compositions please the young; 
those of a graver cast afford more entertainment to the old. Some na- 
tions delight in bold delineations of character and strong representations 
of passion ; others find superior charms in delicacy of thought and ele- 
gance of description. Though all differ, yet all select some one beauty 
Vi'hich suits their peculiar tone of mind ; and therefore no one has a right 
to condemn the rest. It is not in matters of Taste as in questions of 
mere reason, that but one conclusion is true, and all the rest are erro- 
neous, Truth, which is the object of reason, is one ; beauty, which is 
the leading object of Taste, is manifold. 


LESSON XXXVI. 


STATTDAED OP TASTE. 


§ 245. Tastes, we have seen, admit of variety ; but only 
when exercised on different things. "ViTben on the same ob- 
ject men disagree, when one condemns as ugly what an- 
ther admires as beautiful, then we have no longer di\'ersity, 
but direct opposition ; and one must be right and the other 
wrong, unless we allow the absurd position that all Tastes 
are equally good. 

Suppose a certain critic prefers Virgil to Homer; I, on the contrary, 
give the preference to the latter. The other party is struck with the 
elegance and tenderness which characterize the Roman bard; I, with 
tt>e simplicity, sublimity, and fire, of the Greek. As long as neither of 
us denies that both these poets have great beauties, onr diffbrence merely 
exemplifies that diversity which, as we have seen, is natural and allow- 
able. But, if the other party asserts that Homer has no beauties what, 
ever, that he is dull and spiritless, that his Iliad is in no respect superior 


i In wtat case may Tastes differ without being directly opposite ( inns* 
t«t« fljta point by a comparison of TlrgU with Homer. In case San opposWw 
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6o any old legend of knight-errantry, — ^tlien I have a right to charge my 
antagonist with having either no Taste at all, or one in a high degree 
corrupted ; and I appeal to whatev'er I regard as the standard of Taste, 
to show him his error. 

It remains to inquire what this standard is, to which, in such oppo- 
sition of Tastes, we must have recourse. The term t^ropcrly denotes 
something established as a rule cr model, of such undoubted authority 
as to be the test of other things of the same kind. Thus, when we say 
a standard weight or measure, we mean one appointed by law to regulate 
all other weights and measures, 

§ 24G. Whenever an imitation of any natural object is 
aimed at, as for instance when a descrijition of a laiidscaiDe 
or a portraiture of human character is attempted, fiilelity to 
nature is the proiDcr criterion of the truly beautiful, and we 
may lay down the proposition that JVatare is our stmidanL 
In such cases, reason can i-eadily compare the copy with the 
original; and approve or condemn, as it finds the peculiari- 
ties of the object imitated more or less tmtlifullyi^epresented. 

§ 247, In many cases, however, this princijdc is inaj3- 
plicable; and for these we ai'e obliged to seek some otlior 
standard. Were any person possessed of all the mental 
powei'S in full perfection, of senses always exquisite and true, 
and particularly of sound and unemiig judgment, his opinions 
in matters of Taste would beyond doul^t constitute an unex- 
ceptionable standard for all others. But as long as human 
nature is liable to imperfection and error, tlaerc can l)C no 
such living criterion ; no one individual who will be acknowl- 
edged by his fcllow-men to possess a judgment siipexTor to 
that of all the rest, then, can we find the rec{uired 

standard ? Manifestly^ in the concurrent tasten of the major* 


uf Tastes, to wTiafc does it liecomo necessary to »,pi>eal? What does the teim 
stanUarct denote ? Wliat do wo mean by a standard weight or ineftsiiit} ? 

S S4C, Wlien an imitation of any natural object is aimed at, wdiat Iho crlic- 
sdon of the beautiful ? Wliat faculty is called on to approve or condemn ? On 
wbat is its decision based ? 

§ tu what cases is this principle inapplicnblo ? Wliy can not the Taste 
of a person of sound jud^rment bo lakcm as a standard? What Is the only safe 
standard that can be adopted ? Show how we appeail -to this standard in cases 
of literal taste. 
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ity of manhind. What most men agree in admiring must 
be considered beautiful ; and his Taste alone can be esteemed 
true who coincides wdth the general sentiment of his species. 

If any one should maintain that sugar is bitter and tobacco sweet, 
no reasoning could avail to prove it, because it contradicts the general 
voice of mankind. The taste of such a person would inevitably be re- 
garded as diseased. In like manner, with regard to the objects of inter- 
nal Taste, the common opinion of mankind carries the same authority, 
and constitutes the only test by which the impressions of individuals can 
bo tried. 

§ 248. 'VlTieii we speak of the concurrent Tastes of men 
as the universal standard, it must be understood that we 
mean men placed in situations favorable to the proper de- 
velopment of tlais faculty. Such loose notions as may be 
entertained during ages of ignorance and darkness, or among 
rude and uncivilized nations, carry with them no authority. 
In such states of society, Taste is either totally suppressed 
or appears in its woi’st form. By the common sentiments 
of men, therefore, we mean the concurrent opinions of re- 
fined men in cmlized nations, by whom the arts are culti- 
vated, works of genius are freely discussed, and Taste is 
unproved by science and philosophy. 

Even among such nations, accidental causes occasionally pervert the 
Tiiste; superstition, bigotry, or despotism, may bias its decisions; or 
haCits of gayety and licentiousness of morals may bring false ornaments 
and dissolute writings into vogue. Admiration of a great genius may 
protect bis faults from criticism, and even render them fashionable. 
Sometimes envy obscures for a season productions of great merit ; while 
personal influence or party-spirit may, on the contrary, exalt to a high 
though shortlived reputation what is totally undeserving. Such incon- 
sistencies may lead us to doubt the correctness of our standard ; but it 
will be found that these vagaries in the course of time invariably correct 
themselves; that the genuine Taste of mankind in general ultimately 
triumphs over the fantastic notions which may have attained temporary 
currency with superficial judges. The latter soon pass away ; whereas 

I What do we mean by the concurrent Tastes of men, which we make the 
universal standard? Eveu among cultivated nations, what may pervert the 
Taste f Show how its decisions are sometimes influenced. What feeling is likely 
to be produced by these inconsistencies ? intimately, however, what will we find T 
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the principles of true philosophic Taste are unchangeable, being the 
same now that they were five thousand years ago. 

The universality of Taste and the consistency of its decisions, except 
when temporarily perverted by external causes, prove that it is far from 
being arbitrary, is independent of individual fancies, and employs a prac- 
tical criterion for determining their truth or falsehood. In every com- 
position, what captivates the imagination, convinces the reason, or 
touches the heart, pleases all ages and all nations. Hence the unani- 
mous testimony which successive generations have borne to the merit 
of some few works of genius. Hence the authority which such works 
' have acquired as standards of composition ; since from them we learn 
what beauties give the highest pleasure, and elicit the general admira- 
tion of mankind. 

§ 249. Tlie terms Taste, and Genius bein^ frequently 
confounded, though signifying quite diilerent tilings, it is of 
importance clearl3^ to define the distinction subsisting be- 
tween them. Taste consists in the power of judging ; 
Genius, in that of creating. Genius includes Taste ; whereas 
the latter not only may, but generally does, exist without 
the former. Many are capable of appreciating poetiy, elo- 
quence, and the productions of art, who have themselves no 
abilities for composing or executing. Delicate and correct 
Taste forms a good critic ; but Genius is further necessary 
to form a poet, an orator, or an artist. Genius, therefore, is 
a higher power than Taste. It implies a creative or inventive 
faculty, which not only perceives beauties already existing, 
but calls new ones into being, and so exhibits them as 
strongly to iiniDress the minds of others. 

The term genius^ as commonly used, extends furllior 
than to the objects of Taste. Thus we speak of a genius 
for mathematics, for war, for politics, and even for mechan- 
ical employments. In this acceptation, it sigTiifies a natural 
talent or aptitude for excelling in any particular vocation. 

How ifi it proved that the priiicipleis of Ta^<tn niv not arbitrary ? How have 
the groat works of genius been regarded in all iigoH ? 

§ 5 i 40 . WImt fcriTiB are often confounded ? Show the diflbronee between Ta«te 
and Genius. Which fomifi the critic, and which the poetv Wldch trt the hi'dmr 
power? What. Is the common acceptation of the term ffnnm f As portHC^Hcd by 
rulividnal mind?, which extends to the* wider mnuo of'objert ^ Omins or ? 
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Genius, the creative faculty, as possessed by individual 
minds, does not extend to so wide a range of objects as Taste. 
It is not uncommon to meet persons possessed of good Taste 
in several of the elegant arts, in painting, sculpture, music, 
and poetry; but to find one who is an excellent performer in 
all these is much more rare, or rather not to be expected at 
all. A universal genius is not likely to excel in any tiling ; 
only when the creative powers of the mind are directed ex- 
clusively to one object, is there a prospect of attaining 
eminence. With Taste the reverse is the case ; exercising it 
on one class of objects is likely to improve it as regards all, 

§ 250, Genius, as remarked above, implies the existence 
of Taste ; and the more the latter is cultivated and improved, 
the nobler will be the achievements of the former. Genius, 
however, may exist in a h^her degree than Taste; that 
is, a person’s Genius may be bold and strong, while his 
Taste is remarkable for neither delicacy nor correctness. 
Tliis is often the case in the infancy of a literature or an art : 
for Genius, which is the gift of nature, attains its growth at 
once ; while Taste, being in a great degree the result of as- 
siduous study and cultivation, requhes long and careful ti’aiii- 
ing to attain perfection. Shakspeare is a case in point. Full 
of vigor and fire, and remarkable for the originality of his 
thoughts, he still lacks much of that delicacy, both of con- 
ception and expression, which has been attained by later 
writers of far inferior Genius. Indeed, those who dazzle 
the minds of their readers with great and brilliant thoughts 
are too apt to disregard the lesser graces of composition. 

What \B said of a universal genius f What Is. the result of exercising Taste on 
any particular class of objects f 

S S50. What is implied in Genius ? May it exist without a high, degree of 
Taste ? When Is tIUs often the case f What author is a case in point ? 
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LESSON XXXVII. 

PLEASFEES OP THE 1 M A G- 1 S' A T I OE. 

I 351. The pleasures o£ Taste, since they arise firom 
impressions made on the imagination, are generally known 
as tlie Pleasures of the Imagination. 

§ 353. The Imagination is that faculty of the mind by 
which it conceives ideas of things communicated to it by 
the organs of sense, and, selecting pai-ts of different concep- 
tions, combines them into new wholes of its o\to creation. 

Imagination, like every other faculty of mind, is of course confined 
to man. Opening to him, as it does, an enlarged sphere of manifold and 
multiform pleasures, it affords a striking proof of divine benevolence. 
The necessary purposes of life might have been answered, though our 
senses had served only to distinguish external objects, without conveying 
to us any of those delightful emotions of which they arc now the source. 
The Creator, however, has seen fit to vouchsafe to man these pure and 
innocent enjoyments for the purpose of elevating his aspirations, enno- 
bling his emotions, banishing unworthy thoughts from his breast, freeing 
him from the control of passion and sense, and leading him to look be- 
yond the earth, and 

“ Before the transient and minute 
To prize the vast, the stable, the sublime 

The mind that has once feasted on the pleasures which imagmation 
affords, will never be satisfied to leave them for meaner enjoyments ; any 
more than one Avho from some height views a majestic river rolling its 
waves through spacious plains and past splendid cities, will withdraw 
his gaze from the inviting prospect, to contemplate the stagnant pool at 
his feet. 

§ 353. The process by which the emotions alluded to af- 
fect the imagination next requires attention. Whenever an 

1 5i31. From what do tbo pleasures of Tasto arise ? Wlmt are they generally 
called ? 

S S53. What is meant by the imagination ? To whom is It confined ? Show 
how Its bestowal is a proof of divine bcncficonco. How do the pleasures of the 
Imagination compare with other enjoyments ? 

§ 353. Describe the process by which the sensations in quesnon affect the im- 
agination. What, besides the eensatlon. is essential to the production of a picas- 
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object calculated to produce tbein. is presented to the mind, 
unless its attention is previously engrossed, a train of thought 
is immediately awakened, analogous in character to the 
object exciting it. It must be observed, however, that the 
simile perception of the object is insuflScient of itself to ex- 
cite the emotion. No pleasurable impression will be pro- 
duced, unless the mind operates in connection with the 
sensation ; unless the imagination busies itself with the pur- 
suit of such trains of thought as are awakened. 

We find that the same thing is true of the creations of art. A fine 
landscape, a beautiful poem, a thrilling strain of harmony, excite feeble 
emotions in our minds, as long as our attention is confined to the quali- 
ties they present to our senses. We fully appreciate them only when 
our imaginations are kindled by their power, when we lose ourselves 
amid the images summoned before ns, and wake at last from the play of 
fancy as from the charm of a romantic dream. 

§ 254. That pleasurable emotions are not produced by 
mere impressions on the external senses, but remain unfelt 
unless these impressions are transferi'ed to the imagination, 
is susceptible of conclusive proof. If, for instance, the mind , 
is in such a state as to prevent the play of imagination, the 
sensation of pleasure is entirely lost, although of course the 
effect on the outward sense is the same. A man in pain or 
affliction will contemplate without the slightest admiration 
scenes and objects, which, were his imagination at liberty, 
would afford him the liveliest pleasure. The sublimity and 
beauty of external nature are almost constantly before us, 
and not a day passes without presenting us objects calcu- 
lated to charm and elevate the mind ; yet it is in general 
with a heedless eye that we regard them, and only at par- 
ticular moments that we are sensible of their power. There 
are few that have not contemplated with delight the beauties 
of a glowing sunset ; yet every one knows that, at times, all 

arable emotion In the mind ? What Is said of the emotions produced by the cre- 
ations of art? 

1^4. Frove that pleasurable ©motions are not produced by mere impresslona 
exfeeriml senses. To what is the difference In the tmpressibns prodticed 
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tlie gorgeous niagnificence ■with which nature paints the 
heavens at the close of day falls powerless on the eye. 

This difference of effect is clearly not attributable to the objects 
themselves, nor to the external senses on which the impression is prima- 
rily produced ; it arises from a difference in the state of our imagina- 
tions ; from our disposition at one time to follow out the train of thought 
awakened, and our incapacity to do this, at another, in consequence of 
the preoccupation of our minds by some engrossing idea. The pleasures 
of Taste are enjoyed in their perfection only when the imagination is 
free, and the attention is so little occupied as to leave us open to all the 
impressions created by the objects before us. It is, therefore, always in 
leisure hours that we turn to music and poetry for amusement. The 
seasons of cai'e, of grief, of business, have other occupations ; and de- 
stroy, for the time at least, our sensibility to the beautiful or tho sub- 
lime, in i^roportion as the state of mind produced by them is unfavor- 
able to the exercise of the imagination. 

Another proof that imagination is the source of the pleas- 
ures of Taste may be derived from what is observed in the 
process of criticising. Wlicn, in considei'ing a poem or paint- 
ing, we attend minutely to the language and stmeture of 
the one, or the coloring and design of the other, we cease to 
feel the delight which they otherwise produce. The reason 
of this is that by so doing ^ve restrain our imagination, and, 
instead of yielding to its suggestions, resist them by fixing 
our attention on minute and unconnected parts. On the 
contrary, if the imagination is ardent and is left to its free 
exercise, the mhad receives pleasure from the performance as 
a whole, and takes no note of the minor details of criticism. 

It is this chiefly that makes it difficult for young persons with lively 
imaginations to form correct judgments of the productions of literature 
and art, and which so often induces them to approve of mediocre pGi»- 
formanecs. It is not that they arc incapable of learning in what merit 
of composition consists ; for tho principles which direct us in the forma- 

by the same object at different times attributable ? When are the pleaearos of 
Taste enjoyed in their perfection f When do wo turn to music or poetry for 
amusement ? 

What do facts observable in the process of criticising prove with regard to 
the pleasures of Taste f State the arguments thus derived. What Mud of critics 
are persons with ardent imaginations likely to become? What renders it diffi- 
cult for tho young to form correct judgmenis of literary porformauces ? What 
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tion of critical opinions are neither numerous nor abstruse. It is not 
that sensibility increases "with age; for this all experience contradicts. 
But it is because at this period of life the imagination is fresh, and is 
excited by the slightest causes ; because the young decide on the merits 
of a composition according to the impression it makes on this faculty; 
because their estimate of its value is formed, not by comparing ifc with 
other works or with any abstract or ideal standard, but from the faciUt}? 
with which it leads them into those enchanting regions of fancy where 
youth loves to wander. It is their own imagination that in reality pos- 
sesses the charms which they attribute to the work that excites it ; and 
the simplest tale is as capable of exciting this faculty in the young, and 
is therefore advanced to as high a rank in their estimation as the most 
meritorious performances would be at a later period. 

All this flow of imagination, however, in which youth and men of 
sensibility are apt to indulge, and which so often yields them pleasure 
while it involves them in incorrect judgments, the labor of criticism de- 
stroys. Thus employed, the mind, instead of being free to follow the 
trains of imagery successively awakened, is either fettered to the con- 
sideration of minute and isolated p^rts, or pauses to weigh the various 
ideas received. Thus distracted, it loses the emotion, whether of beauty 
or sublimity ; and, since the impression on the outward sense is evident- 
ly the same as before, it must be the restraint of imagination alone that 
makes the difference, and consequently this faculty is the sole source 
whence the pleasures of Taste flow. Accordingly, the mathematician 
who investigates the demonstrations of the Newtonian philosophy, the 
painter who studies the designs of Eaphael, the poet who reasons on the 
measure of Milton, — all in such occupations lose the delight which these 
several productions give ; and, when they wish to recover the emotion 
of pleasure, must withdraw their attention from minute considerations, 
and leave their fancy to revel amid the great and pleasing conceptions 
with wMbh it is inspired. 

§ 255^ The pleasures received from objects of Taste de- 
pending, as we have seen, on the action of the imagination, 
it follows that whatever facilitates the lively exercise of this 
faculty heightens the pleasurable emotions experienced. This 
is obviously the effect of those interesting associations with 

effect has the labor of criticism bn the flow of imagination ? . What la said of the 
mathematician, the painter, and the poet, when studying the great maBtars of 
their respective arts ? 

On what do the pleasures received from objects of Taste depend? 
heightens the pleasurable emotions eacperlenoed? Of what Is 
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particular objects \vliicli exist in every mind* These asso- 
ciations are comprised in three classes ; — 

I. Pe7*sonal, No man is indifferent to a view of the house where he was 
born, the school where he -was educated, or the scenes amid which his 
infancy was spent. So images of past affections and past happi- 
ness do they recall, that, commonplace as they may seem to others, to 
him they are a source of indescribable rapture. There are melodics, also^i 
that wex'e learned in inlhncy, or were sung perhaps by beloved voices now 
silent, which awake strong feeling ’within us whenever they are heard, 
and are through life preferred to all others. 

IL I^ationaL Next to personal associations, those connected with 
our country are most calculated to heighten our emotions of plcasui'c. 
What American can visit the localities consecrated by tlic blood of his 
struggling ancestors, can behold Bunker Hill, Bennington, Talley Forgo, 
Cowpens, or Yorktown, and not feel his heart touched with a far higher 
and stronger enthusiasm than w'ould be kindled by the mere beauty of 
the respective scenes ? To others, they may be objects of indifforcnco ; 
to us, they are hallov/ed by their connection with our country’s history. 
In like manner, the fine lines which Tirgil, in his Georgies, has dedicated 
to the praises of his native land, beautiful as they are to us, wex’o un- 
doubtedly read with far gi'eater pleasure by the ancient Koman. 

The infiuenco of such associations in increasing the beauty or sub- 
limity of musical compositions must have been gcnorally observed. 
Swiss soldiers in foreign lands have been so overwhelmed with melan- 
choly on hearing their celebrated national air, that it has been found 
necessary to forbid its performance in the armies in which they serve. 
This effect is not attributable to the composition itself, but to the recol- 
lections with w'hich it is accompanied ; to the images it awakens of peace 
and domestic pleasures, from which they have been torn, and to which 
they may never return. So the tune called Bellisle March is said to have 
owed its popularity in England to the supposition that it was the air 
played when the British, army marched into Bellisle, and to its conse- 
quent association with images of conquest and military glory. 

III. Mkioricat Powerful, though in a less degree than the associa- 

ttiis obviously the effect? lu how many classes are associations comprised?, 
What is the first class ? Descrihe personal associations. Show how they impart 
additional Intensity to the pleasure received from certain melodies. What asso- 
ciations, next to personal ones, are most calculated to heigiiten our pleasurable 
emotions ? What scenes are likely to kindle enthusiasm in an America^ a heart? 
Why ? In whom is it likely that the lines dedicated by VirgU to his country 
awakened the liveliest pleasure? What compositions have their effect greatly 
increased by such associations ? What illustration is cited, touching the Swiss 
soldiers? To what is the effect of this national air attributable? In like manner, 
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tions connected with our own land, are those founded on general history 
or the lives of distinguished persons. The valley of Yaucluse is cele- 
brated for its beauty ; yet how little would it have been esteemed, had it 
not been the residence of Petrarch ! In like manner, there are many 
landscapes, no doubt, more beautiful than Eunnymede ; yet those who 
remember that this place witnessed the granting of the great charter 
which has guaranteed the rights and liberties of millions, will find few 
scenes affect their imaginations so strongly. 


LESSON XXXVIII. 

SOXTECBS OP THE PLEASURES OP THE IlSIAGmATIOlJT. 

THE KOYEL. THE -WONDERFUL. THE PICTURESQUE. 

§ 256. Op the five senses that have been given to man, 
three, — ^taste, smell, and touch, — are incapable by themselves 
of awakening the imagination to pleasure. Cooperating 
with the Other two, they may contribute to the effect pro- 
duced on this faculty; or, by the associations connected 
with their sensations, they may occasionally produce pleas- 
ing trains of thought : but, independently exercised, they 
can not be regarded as sources of the pleasures of Taste. 
Hence the intensity of the affliction with which the blind 
and deaf man is visited. Cut off from the manifold enjoy- 
ments insiured by sight and hearing, and by these alone, he 
finds but little solace in the possession of the three inferior 
senses. 

Taste (in its literal signification) has to do with the body ; it flatters 
and serves the grossest of all masters, the stomach. Ko sense has less 

to what does the air called Bellisle March owe its popularity ? What is the third 
class of associations f How do they rank as regards effect ? What illustrations 
are given, to prove their power ? 

^ 266 . Which of the five senses are incapable of affecting the imagination? 
When do they contribute to the effect produced on this faculty ? How are they 
ftomethnes instrumental in producing pleasing trains of thought ? Independently 
^eiclded,are they sources of the pleasures of Taste? What follows with respect 
lb hnd deaf man ? 

itoi the sense of taste appeal? What kind of pleasures is it incapa- 
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connection with the mind, or is so utterly incapable of yielding it 
pleasure. 

Smell may sometimes seem to yield perceptions of the beautiful ; but 
it is because the odor is exhaled from an object that we already know to 
be beautiful, and that is so independently of its fragrance. Thus, the 
rose charms us with its symmetrical proportions and the richness and 
variety of its shades ; its odor is agreeable, not beautiful, and suggests 
the idea of beauty only because w^e know it to proceed from a beautiful 
object. 

Touch may in a measui'e judge of smoothness, regularity, and sym- 
metry ; but not with sufficient promptness and accuracy to make it a 
source of pleasure to the imagination, unless sight comes to its aid. 

Agreeable trains of thought may, indeed, occasionally be awakened 
by the taste, smell, and perhaps touch, of particular objects with which 
striking recollections of the past are connected ; yet we can not on that 
account say that the sensations produced through these media are a 
source of mental pleasure. 

I 257. The only senses capable of Idndling tlic imagina- 
tion and exciting its pleasures are sight and hearing. 
The impressions of the former are the more striking, and the 
enjoyment they yield is both more lasting and more intense. 
The blind, therefore, apart from the greater helplessness to 
which they are reduced, lose incomparably more of the pleas- 
ui'es of the imagination, yyhethcr ayvakened by nature or art, 
than the deaf. ’ 


These senses seem to be partionlarly in the service of the soul. The 
sensations they produce are pure, not gross ; intellectual, not corpoi'cal. 
They contribute to the refining rather than the snstaining of life. They 
procure us pleasures which are not selfish and sensual, but noble and 
elevating. 


§ 258. To these two senses, then, tiu-ougli the operation 
of yyhich natural objects excite a flow of imagination and 

Me of producing f Of what may smell sometimes scorn to yield nercontlons i' 
Exphin how this Is, and illustrate It in the case of ttic rose. Of what quaUtles 

s f ^ “ “ot- then, a sonreo of ploasnro to the 

imaoxuatlon ? To what are the agreeable trains of thought aomottmos awakened 
by these senses attributable ? e. « aw.sBuou 

S 857. What senses alone ate caimWe of kindling the Imagination i Which 
impressions t How, then, does the affliction of the 
bund compare ^th that of the deaf f What is said of the senBatlons and pleac 
urets produced by sf^ht and hearing ? * 
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consequent pleasure, art must be addressed, in order to make 
an impression on the mind. The eye being*, as we have 
seen, the medium of the most vivid and abundant sensa- 
tions, to it most of the fine arts, — painting, sculpture, 
architecture, and landscape-gardening, — are exclusively ad- 
dressed. Music, poetry, and rhetoric (which we have seen 
is a mixed art), address themselves to the ear. 

§ 259. We may diride those objects of sight and hear- 
ing which constitute the source of pleasure to the imagina- 
tion, into two great classes, the productions of nature and 
those of art. Strictly speaking, our subject leads us to treat 
only of the latter, or rather of that class of the latter 'which 
pertains exclusively to the art of composition. Yet, as the 
relation subsisting between the two is intimate and they 
often afford strildng illustrations of each other, we shall 
briefly extend our notice to both. 

§ 260. Tlie different characteristics which an object must 
possess to excite the imagination are known as the novel, 
the wonderful, the picturesque, the sublime, and the beau- 
tiful. Of these the last two are by far the most fruitful 
sources of pleasure. 

These five qualities belong alike to natural and artificial objects. 
Two others must here be mentioned, more limited in extent,, because ap- 
plicable only to the creations of art. 

L Fidelity of imitation. Art in many cases aims at nothing more 
than a reproduction of nature. In these cases, the closer the resemblance 
the copy bears to the original, the greater pleasure does it afford. Nor 
is this leas true, though the object copied be destitute of beauty, or even 
repulsive. In a picture we can endure the filthy lazzaropi and disgusting 
dwarf, from whom in life we would turn away with uncontrollable aver- 
sion. The mind is pleased with the fidelity of the representation, bc- 

§ S58. To what mast art bo addressed ? Which arts arc addi^esscd to tho eyo ? 
Which, to the ear? 

I S60. Into what two great classes are the objects of sight and hearing divided? 
What Is said of the relation subsisting between tliem? 

$ SWJO. Enumerate the characteristics which an object must possess, to ezeUe 
the imagination* Whlah of these are the most fruitful sources of pleasure ? To 
what objects do these qualities belong ? What two others are more limited in 
ezteut ? In what cases is fidelity of imitation a source of pleasure f IHu^trato 
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cause in the triumphs of art the whole species may bo said to have a 
common concern and pride. 

II. Wit, humor, and ridicule, in literary compositions, are the source 
of various pleasures. These are of such importance as to require future 
consideration at some length, 

§ 261. The Novel is an important source of tbe pleas- 
ures of Taste, producing, as it does, a lively and instanta- 
neous effect on the imagination. An object which has no 
merit to recommend it, except its being uncommon or new, 
by means of this quality gives a quick and jDleasing impulse 
to the mind. A degree of novelty, indeed, though not es- 
sential to the production of impressions by the beautiful or 
the sublime, considerably heightens them ; for objects long 
familiar, however attractive, are apt to be passed over wnth 
indifference. 

The emotion produced by novelty is of a livelier and 
more pungent nature than that excited by beauty ; but is 
proportionately shorter in its continuance. If there is no 
other charm to rivet our attention, the shining gloss thus 
communicated soon wears off. 

The desire to see and bear what is new is universal, and is known as 
curlosiiij, Ho emotion of the mind is stronger or more general. Con- 
versation is never more interesting than when it turns on strange ob- 
jects and extraordinary events. Men tear themselves from their fami- 
lies in search of things rare and new, and novelty converts into pleasures 
the hiiigues and oven the perils of travelling. By children, also, this 
feeling is constantly manifested. We sec them perpetually running from 
place to place, to hunt out something new ; they catch, with eagerness 
and often with very little choice, at whatever comes before them. Now, 
by reason of its nature, novelty can not for any length of time engross 
our attention ; and hence curiosity is the most versatile of all our affcC". 

the fact that a faitbftil representation pleases, though the object copied may be 
absolutely repulsive. Explain the reason. What source of pleasure to the im- 
agination belongs exclusively to litemxy compositions P 

i 261. What is the effect of ihe novel on the imagination f What, on the Im- 
pressions produced by the boaniifnl and the sublime? How does the emotion 
produced by novelty compare with tiiat excited by beauty ? Whiit is the desire to 
see and hear new things called ? How do men show that they are under its con- 
trol ? How is it manifested by children ? What is the leading characteristic of 
enriosify? 
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tions. It is constantly changing its object, and always presents an ap- 
pearance of anxiety and restlessness, 

§ 262, Novelty is possessed by objects in dijfferent de- 
grees, to which its effects are propoitioned. 

I. The lowest degree is found in objects surveyed a 
second time after a long interval. 

Experience teaches us that, without any decay of remembrance, ab- 
sence always gives an air of novelty to a once familiar object. Thus, a 
person with w’hom we have been, intimate, returning from abroad after 
a long interval, appears almost like a new acquaintance. Distance of 
place contributes to this effect no less than lapse of time ; a friend, for 
example, aftoi' a short absence in a remote country, has the same air of 
novelty as if he had returned after a longer interval from a place nearer 
home. The mind unconsciously institutes a connection between him 
and the distant region he has visited, and invests him with the singu- 
larity of the objects he has seen. 

n. The next degree of novelty belongs to objects re- 
specting which we have had some previous information. 

Description, though it contributes to familiarity, can not altogether , 
remove the appearance of novelty when the object itself is presented. 
The first sight of a lion, for instance, is novel, and therefore a source of 
pleasure, although the beholder may have previously obtained from pic- 
tures, statues, and natural history, a thorough acquaintance with all his 
peculiarities of appearance. 

ni. A new object that bears some distant resemblance 
to one already known is an instance of the third degree of 
novelty. 

We are familiiir, for example, with the features of the Caucasian race 
of men, having seen them from infancy ; the first sight of a Chinese, 
however, is novel and pleasing, because, although he bears a resemblance 
to tho^e we already know, the points of difference are sufficient to excite 
our curiosity. 

rv^ . The highest degree of novelty is that which char- 

§ m. To what are the effects of novelty proportioned ? In what objects is 
novelty found in the lowest degree ? What is always the effect of absence ? 
What besides lapse of time contributes to this effect? Illustrate this. What 
connection is unconsciously instituted by the mind? What objects are charac- 
terized by novelty in the second degree? What is the effect of description? 
Illustrate this* What is the next highest degree of novelty ? Oive an illustra- 
tion. To what objects does the highest degree of novelty belong ? 
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acterizes objects entirely unknown and bearing* no analogy 
to any with which we are acquainted, 

§ 363, The WoisTDEUFtrE is analogous in character to 
the novel, and is by some confounded with it, It is equally 
a source of pleasure, its charm consisting principally in the 
production of unexpected tmins of thought* 

The difference between tbe novel and the wonderful is readily illus- 
trated. A traveller who has never seen an elephant, goes to a jungle in 
India for the purpose of meeting with one ; if he succeeds, the sight is 
novel and pleasing, but not wonderful, for it was fully expected. A 
Hindoo, wandering in America, suddenly sees an elephant feeding at 
large in a field: the sight is not novel, for ho is accustomed to the ani- 
mal ; it is wonderful, however, because totally unexpected, — and is 
pleasing in proportion. 

The Chinese appreciate the fact that the wonderful pleasurably ex- 
cites the imagination in a high degree, and take advantage of it in the 
embellishment of their gardens, which, wo may add, arc among the finest 
in the world. A torrent, for example, is conveyed under the ground, 
that the visitor may be at a loss to divine whence the unusual sound pro- 
ceeds ; and, to multiply still stranger noises, subterranean cavities are 
devised in every variety. Sometimes one is unexpectedly led into a dark 
cave, which still more unexpectedly terminates in a landscape enriched 
with all the beauties that nature can afibrd. In another quarter, exv- 
chanting paths lead to a rough field, where bushes, briers, and stones, 
interrupt the passage ; and, while means of egress arc being sought, a 
magnificent vista opens on the view. 

§ 264. The Pictueesqitb is by some regarded simply as 
a variation of tlie beautiful, and treated under that head. 
The term seems, however, to be applied to objects which 
have a rugged appearance, in contradistinction to such as 
are sublime or beautiful, particularly when introduced among 
the latter by way of contrast. Affecting the mind at first 
with an emotion of surprise, such objects soon give birth to 

§ 363. To what is wondeiffiU analogous ? In what docs its charm consist ? 
niiistrate the difference between the novel and the wonderful. What use do tUo 
Chinese make of the fiict that the wouderfhl pleasurably excites the imagination ? 
Show how they apply this principle in their gardens. 

§ 264. To what do some regard the picturesgm as belonging? To what objects 
does this term seem rather to be applied? With what emotion do picturesque 
objects first affect the mind ? To what do they soon give birth ? Mention some 

9 
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an additional train of images which the scene itself would 
not have suggested. A ruined tower in the midst of a deep 
wood, an old bridge Hung across a chasm between rocte, a 
moss-covered cottage on a precipice, are instances of the 
picturesque. We have other examples in a stream with a 
broken surface and an irregular motion ; and, among trees, 
not in the smooth young beech or the fresh and tender ash, 
but in the gnarled oak and knotty elm. 

It is not necessary that picturesque objects should be of great size ; 
it is enough if they are rough and scra^y, if they indicate age by their 
appearance and have forms characterized by sudden variations. Among 
tinimals, the ass is generally regarded as more picturesque than the 
horse ; and, among horses, it is to the wild and rough forester or the worn- 
out cart-horse, that this epithet is applied. In our own species, objects 
merely picturesqne are to be found among the wandering tribes of gyp- 
sies and beggars ; who, in all their characteristics, bear a close analogy 
to the wild forester and worn-out cart-horse, as well as to old mills, 
hovels, and similar inanimate objects. 


LESSON XXXIX. 


THE SUBLIME. 

§ 265- The tena Sublimity, for which Geastbeue is by 
some used as an equivalent, is supplied to great and noble ob- 
jects which produce a > awitrcf internal elevation and expan- 
sion. The emotion, though pleasing, is of a serious character, 
and, when awakened in the highest degree, may be designated 
even as severe, solemn, and awful ; being thus readily distin- 
guishable from the livelier feelings produced by the beautiful. 
— — — » , 

picturesque objects. What is the leading (diaracteristlc of ench objects ? Is the 
ass orth© horse the more pictnresque? To what kind of horses is this epithet 
applicable ? What members of our own species present a picturesque appear- 
ance ? To what are they analogous in character 9 

§ m What word is used as an equivalent for mlMmityf To what aro these 
tensos applied ? Bescribc the emotion produced by sublimity. 
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The i^rlncipal source of the sublime is might, or power, 
in a state cf active exertion. Hence the grandeur of earth- 
quakes and volcanoes 5 of great coiiflagi‘ations 5 of the 
stormy ocean and mighty torrent ; of lightning', tempests, 
and all violent commotions of the elements. 

A stream that confines itself to its banks is a beautiful object ; but, 
vhen it rushes with the impetuosity of a torrent, it becomes sublime. 

The sight of a small fire,” says Longinus, “ produces no emotion ; but 
we are struck with the boiling furnace of Etna, pouring out whole rivers 
of liquid flame.” The engagement of two great armies, being the high- 
est exertion of human might, constitutes one of the noblest and most 
magnificent spectacles that can be presented to the eye, or exhibited to 
the imagination in description. Lions and other animals of strength are 
subjects of some of the grandest passages. In what sublime terms is the 
war-horse described in Job ! 

“ Hast thou given the horse strength ? hast thou clothed his neck 
with thunder ? Canst thou make him afraid as a grasshopper Tlie 
glory of his nostrils is terrible. He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth 
in his strength ; he goeth on to meet the armed men. Ho mocketh at 
fear, and is not affrighted ; neither turneth ho hack from the sword. 
The quiver rattleth against him, the glittering spear and the shield. Ho 
swalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage ; neither believeth he 
that it is the sound of the trumpet. He saith among the trumpets, Ha, 
ha r and he smelleth the battle afar ofl*.” 

The description of the leviathan is worked up in the same book with 
fine effect : — 

** Canst thou draw out leviathan wdth an hook ? or his tongue wdth a 
cord which thou lottost down ? Canst thou put an hook into his nose ? 
or bore his jaw through with a thorn ? Wilt thou play with him as 
w'ith a bird ? or wilt thou bind him for thy maidens ? By his neesings 
a light doth shine, and his eyes are like the eyelids of the morning. 
Out of his mouth go burning lamps, and sparks of fire leap out. Out of 
his nostrils goeth smoke, as out of a seething pot or caldron. His 
breath kindleth coals, and a fiamc goeth out of his mouth. In his neck 
remaineth strength, and sorrow is turned into joy before him.” , 

§ 366. The simplest form iu which sublimity develops 


What la the principal source of the sublime ? From this source what deiire 
their grandeur? How is a stream that confines itself to its banks characterh&ed ? 
When does the same stream become sublime ? Hopeat tho remark of Longinus. 
What is the highest exertion of human might? What kind of a spectacle does a 
battle, therefore, constitute f What animals form tho subject of some of the 
grandest passages? Where are the war-horse and the leviathan described in 
sublime terms f Bepeat these descriptions. 

§ 366, Whht is the simplest fbrm ia which sublimity develops Itself? Give 
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itself is vastness. Wide-extended plains, to wliicli the eye 
discerns no limit ; the firmament of heaven ; the boundless 
expanse of ocean, — furnish us with familiar examples. 

To connect greatness of size with greatness of character is natural, 
particularly with unenlightened minds. The Scythians, for esaniplo, 
were so impressed with the fame of Alexander the Groat that they 
thought he must be a giant, and were astonished when they found him 
to be rather under than above their own size. 

The mind is inadequate to the conception of infinity, and intuitively 
invests w^hatever approaches it with a character of grandeur. Hence, 
infinite space, endless numbers, and eternal duration, possess this qual- 
ity in an eminent degree. It must be observed, however, that where 
there is such variety in the parts of any object that one can not bo 
inferred from another, unless they are of such size that all can be 
taken in at one view, a portion of the sublimity is lost. When there is 
such immensity that the whole can not be comprehended at once, the 
mind is distracted rather than satisfied, and is excited only to an infe- 
rior degree of pleasure. With the sky and the ocean this is not the 
case ; because what is invisible is the counterpart of what we sec, and 
from such portions as meet the eye imagination can readily draw the 
picture of such as are concealed from it. When, however, every part 
must be seen that an idea of the whole may be formed, any degree of 
magnitude inconsistent with distinctness diminishes the effect. Addi- 
son’s observation is therefore just, that there would have been more 
true sublimity in one of Lysippus’ statues of Alexander, though no 
larger than life, than in the vast Mount Athos, had it been cut into the 
figure of the hero, according to the proposition of Phidias, with a river 
in one hand, and a city in the other. 

§ 267. All vastness produces the impression of sublimity. 
This impression, however, is less vivid in objects extended 
in length or breadth than in such as are vast by reason of 
their height or depth. Though a boundless plain is a grand 
object, yet a high mountain to which we look up, or an awful 

some familiar examples. With what is it natural to connect greatness of charac- 
ter ? What did the Scythians think respecting Alexander the Great? To what is 
the mind inadequate ? What objects, therefore, are eminently grand ? Wlieti 
there is variety in the parts of an object, what degree of magnitude is inconsistent 
with the highest sublimity ? Why does not this principle operate in the case of the 
sky and the ocean ? What remark does Addison make In illustration of this point ? 

SS67. With the same size, in what directions must bodies he extended, to he 
moat sublime? Hcw doon a boundless plain compare with a high mountain or 
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precipice or tovver from wliich. we contempLate objects be- 
neatbj is still grander. The sublimity of the firmament 
arises as well from its height as firoin its vast extent. 

Our every-day actions show that wc are aware of the elfcct produced 
on the mind by elevation. Wc raise lofty monuments, and on their tops 
place the statues of oar heroes, at as great a height as is compatible 
with distinctness of view. So, thrones are erected for kings, and ele- 
vated seats for judges and magistrates. Among all nations, Heaven 
is placed far above, Hell far below. ’WHiy are these directions preferred 
to all others, if the mind docs not instinctively connect an idea of gran- 
deur with great height and depth ? 

§ 268. The solemn and the terrible arc important ele- 
ments of the sublime ; hence, darkness, solitude, and silence, 
which have a tendency to fill the mind witli awe, contribute 
much to sublimity. It is not the gay landscape, the flow’cry 
field, or the flourishing city, that produces the emotion of 
grandeur; but the hoary mountain, and the solitary lake ; 
the aged forest, and the torrent falling dowm the ]3rccipico. 

Hence, too, night scenes are generally the most sublime. Tlic firma- 
ment, when filled with stars in magnificent profusion, strikes the imagi- 
nation with a more awful grandeur than when we view it enlightened by 
the brightest noonday sun. The sound of a bell and the striking of a 
large clock are at any time grand ; but they become doubly so, when 
heard amid the stillness of night. In descriiJtious of the Deity, darkness 
is often introduced, and with great effect, as a means of imparting addi- 
tional sublimity to the subject. “ lie makoth darkness his pavilion,” 
saith the inspired writer; ^‘Hc dwellcth in the thick cloud.” So, 
Milton : — 

“How oft, amidst 

Thick clouds and dark, does Heaven’s all-nil!ng Sire 
ChooBo to reside, his glory unobscured. 

And with the majesty of darkness round 
Circles his throne ! ” 

§ 269. Obscurity is another source of the sublime. Wo 


an awfiil precipice^ To what is the sublimity of the firmament owing f How, 
in every-day life, do we avail ourselves of tho effects produced by elevation f 
Why do all nations locate Heaven above them, and Hell below ? 

§ 268. What other elements contribute largely to the sublime f Oive instances 
of their effect. As regards sublimity, what is tho effect of darkness on the heav- 
ens, the Bound of bells, &c. ? What is often introduced into descriptions of the 
Deity, and with what effect ? Hive an example teom Scripture ; from Milton. 
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have said that in natural and visible objects, Avlicii a portion 
of the form is seen, it is essential that the whole be within 
reach of the eye, unless there is such imiformity that its ap- 
pearance can be readily inferred. When no l3art, however, 
is visible or material, but the whole is left to imagination, 
the obscurity and uncertainty fill the mind with indescribable 
awe. Thus we find that descriptions of supernatural beings 
are chamcterized by sublimity, though the ideas they yield 
are confused and indistinct. The superior power we at- 
tribute to such beings, the obscurity mth which they are 
veiled, and the awe they awaken in our minds, necessarily 
render them sublime. The grand effect of obscuidty is ob- 
vious in the following passage from the book of Job ; — 

** In thoughts from the visions of the night, when deep sleep falleth 
on men fear came upon me, and trembling, which made all my bones 
to shake. Then a spirit passed before my face ; the hair of my flesh 
stood up. It stood still, but I could not discern the form thereof : an 
image was before naino eyes, there was silence, and I heard a voice, say- 
ing, * Shall mortal man "bo more just than God ? shall a man be more 
pure than his Maker ? ’ 

As a general principle, all objects greatly elevated, or far removed as 
regards either space or time, are apt to strike us as grand. Whatever 
is viewed through the mist of distance or antiquity looms larger than its 
natural size. Hence epic poets find it expedient to select as heroes the 
great personages of bygone times, rather than those of their own day, 
though equally distinguished. 

It) follows that no ideas are so sublime as those connected 
with the Supreme Being, the least known hut incomiDarably 
the greatest of all things ; the infinity of whose nature and 
the eternity of whose duration, joined to the immensity of 
His power, though they transcend our conceptions, yet exalt 
them in the highest degree. 

§ 370. Sublimity is also frequently heightened by disor- 

§ 260 . Wliat is another source of the sublime? Show the difference In this 
respect between material and immaterial things. What is said of snpematural 
objects ? Quote from Job a sublime passage desciiptive of a spirit. As a general 
principle, what objects strike ns as grand? Why do epic poets select as heroes 
personages of bygone times f With whom are our sublimest ideas connected ? 

$ m By what is sublimity itequcntly heightened ? What feeling does strict 
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der. When we gaze at things strictly regular in their out- 
line and methodical in the arrangement of their parts, we feel 
a sense of confinement incomi^atible vnth mental expansion. 

Exact proportion of parts, though it often contributes additional ef- 
fect to the beautiful, seldom enters into the sublime. A great mass of 
rocks thrown wildly and confusedly together by the hand of nature pro- 
duces a greater impression of grandeur on the mind than if they had been 
e.dju 3 tcd to each other with the utmost taste and care. 

§ 271. We have thus far considered sublimity as belong- 
ing to visible things merely ; it may, however, characterize 
objects of hearing', as well as those of sight. Among the 
arts which please the imagination through the ear, poetry 
and rhetoric have already been enumerated. Though, with 
the aid of conventional characters which represent words 
and thereby ideas, they address the eye, and may therefore 
be understood by the deaf, yet they are to be regarded as 
primarily appealing to the ear, and governed by principles 
laid down with the direct view of producing the liveliest ef- 
fect on that organ. Accordingly, under the head of sublim- 
ity, as pertaining to objects of hearing, wc must treat of the 
sublime in writing ; and this, by reason of its importance, 
will constitute a separate lessom It remains for us hero to 
enumerate the sounds characteiized by sublimity. These 
are included in five classes, as follows : — 

1. Those associated with ideas of danger; such as, the hov/ling of a 
storm, the rumbling of an earthquake, the groaning of a volcano, 
the roaring of thunder, the report of artillery. 

II, Those associated with great power actively exerted ; as, the noise of 
a torrent, the fall of a cataract, the uproar of a tempest, the dash of 
waves, the crackling of a conflagration. 

III. Those associated with ideas of majesty, solemnity, deep melancholy, 
or profound grief; as, the sound of the trumpet and other warlike 
instniments, the notes of the organ, the tolling of a bell, &c. 

regularity produce? To what does exact proportion of parts contribute? In 
what position do massive rocks produce the greatest impression of gmndcur? 

§g71. To what, besides objects of eight, does sublimity belong? To what 
sense are the arts of pootty and rhetoric addressed ? With what three classes of 
ideas must sonads be associated, in order to be sublime ? Give examples of eacli. 
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ly. Of the notes of animals, those awaken the emotion of grandeti? 
which are known to proceed from strong or ferocious creatures. As 
examples of this class, the roar of the lion, the growling of bears, 
the howling of wolves, and the scream of the eagle, may be men- 
tioned. 

T. Those sounds of the human voice may be accounted sublime which 
indicate that the more serious emotions, — sorrow, terror, and tho 
like, — are strongly excited. The tones which, in general, denote a 
high degree of emotion, will be found to be loud, gi’ave, lengthened, 
and swelling. 

§ 272. It will be seen that the subhmity of sound arises, 
not from any inherent quality or independent fitness to i)ro- 
duce the emotion, but exclusively from the association of 
ideas. 

This is evident from tho fact that, as soon as tho sound is separated 
from the idea, it ceases to be sublime. Thus, persons w^ho are afraid of 
thunder frequently mistake some common sound for it, such as the roll- 
ing of a cart or carriage. While the mistake continues, they feel im 
emotion of sublimity ; but, the moment they are undeceived, they are tho 
first to laugh at their error and ridicule the noise that occasioned it. 
Similar mistakes are often made, in those countries whore earthquakes 
arc common, between inconsiderable sounds and the low rumbling noise 
which is said to precede such an event ; there can be no doubt that, the 
moment the truth is discovered, the emotion of sublimity is at an end. 
So, children are at first as much impressed with the thunder of the 
theatre as with that of the genuine tempest ; but, w’hcn they understand 
the delusion, regard it as no more than the insignificant noises they hear 
every day. Again, to the Highlander the sound of the bag-pipe is sub- 
lime, because it is the martial instrument/ of his country, and is con- 
stantly associated with splendid and magnificent images ; to the rest of 
the world, the instrument is at best barely tolerable. Finall}^ that sub- 
limity in the tones of animals arises from associations with their charac- 
ter seems obvious from several considerations. The howl of the wolf 
differs little from that of tho dog either in tone or strength ; but there is 


Of the notes of animals, which awaken the emotion of grandeur ? Wliat sounds 
of the human voice are accounted sublime ? What tones denote a high degree of 
emotion ? 

§ 273. From what does tho subllmily of sound arise ? What evidence is there 
of this? Illustrate tho point by stating what takes place when some insignificant 
sound is mistaken for thunder or the rumbling of an earthquake. How is the 
sound of tho bag-pipo regarded by the Highlanders ? How, by the rest of tho 
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no comparison between them in point of sublimity, because we know the 
one to be a savage, and the other a domestic, animal. There arc few 
animal sounds so loud as the lowing of a cow ; yet it will be admitted 
that it is far from being characterized by sublimity. We may, therefore, 
infer that sounds possess this quality, not by reason of any inherent 
character, but only through the associations connected with them. 


LESSON XL. 


THE StTBriME IIT ■WEITING. 


§ 2T3. Foe a literaiy composition to possess sublimity, it 
is necessary that the subject be sublune; that, if a scene or 
natural object, it be one ■which, exhibited to us in reality, 
would inspire us -with thoughts of the elevated, a-vvful, and 
magnificent character that has been described. This ex- 
cludes what is merely beautiful, gay, or elegant. If it bo 
attempted, ■with the aid of rhetoric, to make any such object 
the theme of a sublime composition, the effort will prove a 
failure, and bombast or frigidity of style -will result. 

§ ^14. "We shall find, then, that the passages general] ■y 
accounted sublime are, for the most part, descriptions of the 
natural objects mentioned in the last lesson as capable of 
producing the emotion of gTandeiu-; or, in other words, of 
what is vast, mighty, magnificent, obscurcj dark, solemn, 
loud, pathetic, or terrible. 

Bhakspeare, ia the following lines, furnishes ns with a fine example 
of sublimity, arising from the vastness of the objects successively pre- 


®’«>mwhateoessul>lim«yinthetones 

essential to sublimity in a literary composition f If a scene or 
character? What is excluded? 
mibllrnoly on a trivial subject f 

^ part, are BubUmo passages descriptions? 

Repeat the quotation tivm Shakspeare, and show wherein its sublimity conslsU 
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scnted, and the pathetic thought that all this magnificence and greatness 
is destined to destruction : — 

The cload-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself. 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve ; 

And, like an insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind.” 

As observed in § 265, battles are among the sublimest spectacles on 
which the eye can gaze, by reason of their displaying immense power in 
the act of violent exertion. We may, therefore, look for the same ele- 
ment of grandeur in descriptions of such scenes. Homer furnishes one 
of the sublimest, as well as earliest, in the whole range of poetry ; — 

When now gathered on either side, the hosts plunged together in 
fight ; shield is harshly laid to shield ; spears crash on the brazen corse- 
lets; bossy buckler with buckler meets; loud tumult rages over all; 
groans are mixed with the exulting shouts of men ; the slain and the 
slayer join their cries ; the earth is floating round with blood. As when 
two rusMng streams from two mountains come roaring down, and throw 
together their rapid waters below, they roar along the gulfy vale. The 
startled shepherd hears the sound, as he stalks o’er the distant hills ; so, 
as they mixed in fight, from both armies clamor with loud terror arose.” 

From Ossian we take another description of a battle-scone, which 
bears, it will be observed, a decided resemblance to the one last quoted, 
both in the enumeration of circumstances and in the comparison of the 
contending hosts to two mountain torrents. Both are eminently sub- 
lime, presenting to us in a few words a succession of striking images : — 

“ Like Autumn’s dark storms pouring from two echoing hills, towards 
each other approached the heroes ; as two dark streams from high rocks 
meet and roar on the plain, loud, rough, and dark in battle, meet Locli- 
lln and Inisfail. Chief mixes his strokes with chief, and man with man ! 
Bteel sounds on steel, and helmets are cleft on high : blood bursts and 
smokes around : strings murmur on the polished yews ; darts rush along 
the sky : spears fall like circles of light which gild the stormy face of 
night 

As the noise of the troubled ocean when roll the waves on hi^, as 
the last peal of thundering heaven, such is the noise of battle. Though 
Cormac’s hundred bards were there, feeble were the voice of a hundred 
bards to send the deaths to future times ; for many were the deaths of 
the heroes, and wide poured the blood of the valiant.” 


What are among the sublimest spectacles, and why? What follows with re- 
spect to descriptions of battle-scenes f From what two authors are general de- 
scriptions of battles quoted ? How do they compare In point of sublimity ? In 
what respects do they resemble each other f What other poet’s description of a 
similar scene is presented f Hepeat It. How, in your opinion, does it compare 
!n point of grandeur with the two extracts just given I 
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Compare with these the fine passage in the sixth book of Paradise 
Lost, than which nothing could be more lofty or forcible ; — 

“Now storming fury rose. 

And clamor sucli as heard in Heaven till now 
Was never; arms on armor clashing brayed 
Horrible discord, and the madding wheels 
Of brazen chariots raged ; dire was the noise 
Of conflict ; overhead the dismal hiss 
Of fiery darts in flaming volleys flew. 

And flying vaulted either host with lire. 

So under fiery cope together rushed 
Both battles main, with ruinous assault 
And inextinguishable rage; all Heaven 
Kesouuded ; and, had earth been then, all earth 
Had to her centre shook.” 

Darkness, obscurit}^ and difficulty, arc introduced with fine efibet into 
the following passage from Milton, which describes the travelling of the 
fallen angels through their dismal habitation : — 

“ O'er many a dark and dreary vale 
They passed, and many a region dolorous ; 

O'er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp ; 

Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shades, of death— 

. A universe of death.” 

Seldom has a supernatural being been represented with such genuine 
sublimity as in the following fine extract from Ossian, descriptive of 
FingaPs interview with the spirit of Loda. The ghost is invested with 
obscurity, might, and terror ; the king of Morven, with fearless heroism ; 
tlio darkness of night is around : all things contribute to intensify the 
sublimity, with which, it may be added, the simple senteutiousness of 
the style is eminently in keeping 

A blast came from the mountain: on its wings was the spirit of 
Loda, He came to his place in his terrors, and shook his dusky spear. 
His eyes appear like flames in his dark face : his voice is like distant 
thunder, Fingal advanced his spear in night, and raised his voice on 
high. ‘ Son of night, retire ; call thy winds, and fly i Why dost thou 
come to my presence with thy shadowy arms ? Do I fear thy gloomy 
form, spirit of dismal Loda? Weak is thy shield of clouds: 'feeble is 
that meteor thy sword ! The blast rolls them together : and thou th\^- 
self art lost. Fly from my presence, son of night! call thy winds and 
fly I 


Wbat other passage is presented from Hilton? What points are introduced 
with fine effect ? What specimen is given of descriptions of supernatural ob^ 
jects? With what is the ghost Invested? With what, the king? What con- 
tributes to intensify the sublimity ? 

How is tho spirit of Loda described ? What does it command Fincal to do ? 
What is the result of the interview? 
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“ ‘ Dost thou force me from my place ? ’ replied the hollow voice. ‘ I 
turn the battle in the field of the brave. I look on the nations, and 
they vanish : my nostrils i^our the blast of death. I come abroad on the 
winds : the tempests are before my face. But my dwelling is calm above 
the clouds ; pleasant are the fields of my rest.* 

‘‘ * Dwell in thy pleasant fields,’ said the king. ^ Let Comhal’s son be 
forgotten. Do my steps ascend from my hills into thy peaceful plains V 
Do I meet thee with a spear on thy cloud, spirit of dismal Loda ? Why 
then dost thou frown on me ? Why shake thine airy spear ? Thou 
Irownest in vain ; I never fled from the mighty in war ; and shall the 
sons of the wind frighten the king of Morven? No — he knows the 
weakness of their arms.* 

“ ‘ Ely to thy land,’ replied tho form ; ‘ take to the wind, and fly I 
The blasts arc in the hollow of my hand : the course of the storm is 
mine. Fly to thy land, son of Comlial, or feel my flaming wrath ! ’ 

He lifted high his shadowy spear ! he bent forward his dreadful 
height. Fingal, advancing, drew his sword, the blade of dark-brown 
Luno. The gleaming path of the steel winds through the gloomy ghost. 
The form fell shapeless into air.” 

§ 275. Besides the objects emiinerated in the last lesson^ 
there is another class from which the subjects of the sub- 
limest passages are often taken. They consist of the great 
and heroic feelings and acts of men; and the elevation 
which distinguishes them is generally loiown as the moral 
or mxtimental mhlime. When, in an extremely critical 
position, a person forgets all selfish interests and is con- 
trolled by hig'h inflexible piinciples, we have an instance of 
the moral sublime. 

The most fruitful sources of moral sublimity are these : — 

L Firmness in the cause of truth and justice. 

Of this species of heroism, ancient Roman history furnishes many 
distinguished examples. Brutus, with unyielding sternness sentencing 
his sons to death, for having conspired against their country ; and Titus 
Manlius, ordering his son to the stake, for engaging with an enemy con- 
trary to his command ; — excite in our minds the most elevated ideas. 
Socrates is another instance, who chose to die by hemlock, though means 
of escape were in his power, because their employment might have been 
construed into an admission of guilt. Above all, among never-to-be-for- 

§ S75. What is meant by the moral or sentimental sublime ? When have wc 
instances of the moral sublime? What is the first source of moral sublimity? 
What history furnishes ns examples of this species of heroism ? Mention two. 
What illustration is afTorded by Socrates’ career ? Wliat other memorable ex* 
amples are cited ? What is the second source of the moral sublime f Show how 
tho story of Damon and Pythias furnishes two examples of moral sublimity. 
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gotten instances of the moral sublime, are to be mentioned the heroic 
deaths of the Christian martyrs, who, amid tortures inconceivable, in 
flames aud on the rack, testified to the reality of their faith. 

IL Generous self-sacrifice in behalf of another. 

The story of Damon and Pythias, the former of whom, having in- 
curred the enmity of the tyrant Dionysius, was by him sentenced to 
death, furnishes us with two remarkable examples : first, that of 
Pythias, who remains as hostage during his friend’s farewell visit to his 
family, on condition of suffering in his stead if he does not return at the 
appointed time ; and, secondly, that of Damon, who, refusing to profit 
by the self-devotion of Pythias, comes back in season to redeem his 
pledge. We find another forcible illustration in the career of Coriola- 
uus ; when, after having been besought in vain by the leading men of 
Rome, he yields to his mother’s tears and prayers, though aware that 
the consequences will be fatal to himself, and consents to withdraw his 
army with the sad vrords, “ Mother, thou hast saved Rome, — but lost 
thy son!” Equally sublime is the self-devotion of Codrus, the last 
Athenian king. Informed by the oracle, that, in a battle which was 
about to take place, xlthens or her king must perish, ho rushed into tho 
thickest of the fight, and by the sacrifice of himself saved, as he thought, 
his country, 

HI. Self-possession and fearlessness in circuragtanoes of 
clanger. 

Of such elevated emotion, an incident in the career of Caesar affords 
a striking illustration- Crossing, on one occasion, a branch of the sea, 
he was overtaken by a tempest of such violence that the pilot declared 
himself unable to proceed, and was in the act of turning back. “ Qwd 
times ? Ocesarem vehis / ” “ What do you fear ? You carry Ctesar ! 

was the sublime reply. We have another example of heroism in Mu- 
cius Scffivola, thrusting his arm into Porsenna’s camp-fire, to show how 
be scorned his threatened tortures, and keeping it there with unmoved 
countenance till it was entirely consumed. More than this, ^VQ see the 
efiect produced by the act ; for Porsenna was so struck with it that ho 
gave tho youth, who had come to murder him, his life, and subsequently 
negotiated a peace with Rome. 

IV. Exalted patriotism. 

Wolfe’s death-scene embodies tho height of the moral sublime. 


What instance is cited from Roman history ? What, jfrom the early history of 
Athens ? What la the third source of moral sublimity ? Exempliiy it with inci- 
dents drawn ftom the career of Cessar and that of Mucius Sccevola. What is tho 
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Wounded on the Plains of Abraham, in the very death-agony, he heard 
the distant shout, “ They fly ! they fly ! ” — “ Who fly ? ” eagerly asked 
the dying hero. — The enemy,” replied one of his officers. — “ Then,” 
said he, “ I die happy ! ” and expired. Another notable instance, quoted 
by all French critics, occurs in one of Corneille’s tragedies. In the 
famous combat between the Horatii and the Curiatii, the old Horatius, 
being informed that two of his sons are slain, and that the third has be- 
taken himself to flight, at first will not believe the report ; but, being 
thoroughly assured of the fact, he is filled with grief and indignation at 
this supposed unworthy behavior of his surviving son. He is reminded 
that his son stood alone against three, and is asked what he wished that 
he had done, “ That ho had died ! ” {QuHl moiirut / ) is the reply. 


LESSON XLI* 

THE SUBLIME IN WRITING (CONTINUED). 

§ 276 . To give effect to the description of a sublime ob- 
ject, a clear, strong, concise, and simple, style, must be em- 
ployed. 

These different qualities of style will be treated of hereafter ; their 
general character is sufficiently understood for our present purpose. 
Everything must be painted in such terms as to leave no room for mis- 
apprehension. To insure strength, such circumstances must be selected 
for the description as exhibit the object in a striking point of view. It 
is plain that things present different appearances to us according to the 
side we look upon ; and that, when there are a variety of circumstances, 
our descriptions will vary in character according to those we select. In 
this selection lie the great art of the composer and the difficulty of 
sublime writing. If the description is too general, and barren of circum- 
stances, we can not present a forcible picture ; while, if any trivial or 
commonplace circumstance is introduced, the whole is degraded. Thus, 

fourth source of moral sublimity ? Illustrate this with an account of Wolfo’s 
death-scene. What notable instance of exalted patriotism occurs in one of Cor- 
neille’s tragedies P 

§ S76, To give effect to the description of a sublime object, i-vhat kind of a 
style must be employed? How must every thing be painted? To Insure 
strength, what circumstances must be selected for the description ? In what lies 
the great art of sublime writing P If the description is too general, what follows P 
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if a storm, is the subject, something else is necessary than to say that 
torrents of rain pour down, and trees and houses are overthrown. Wo 
must seize on the more striking phenomena with which it is attended, 
and dwell only on its grander effects. 

§ 277. Concisexiess is one of tlie most important essen- 
tials of sublimity in writing. The greatest thoughts must 
be presented in the fewest words. If the specimens in the 
last lesson, particularly those from Homer and Ossian, are 
examined, it will be seen that this is their leading feature ; 
no words are introduced unless essential to the idea. 

** I love God and little children,” says the German philosopher Rich- 
ter. In what more elevated terms could he have expressed his love for 
sinlessness and innocence? The sentence is grand, because so strikingly 
condensed. The same conciseness constitutes the sublimity of Caesar’s 
famous Vent, vix>i, vici, in which be announced to the Senate the result 
of one of his battles ; a saying which loses just half its terse energy, 
when translated into English, “ I came, I saw, I conquered.” 

In the sentence before quoted, “ times? Crjesaran the 

effect is also duo, in a measure, to the sentontiousness of the style. It is 
readily seen how much is gained by conciseness, when we compare with 
these brief and eloquent words of the fearless conqueror, Lucan’s account 
of the scene, in which, by attempting to ami^lify and adorn the thought, 
he has diluted it into insignificance : — 

“ But Cjesar, still superior to distress, 

Eearless and confident of sure success, 

Thus to the pilot loud:— ‘ The seas despise, 

And the vain threatening of the noisy skies ; 

Though gods deny thee yon Ausonian strand, 

Yet go, I charge you ; go, at my cominaiid. 

Thy ignorance alone can cause thy fears, 

Thou know’st not what a freight thy vessel hears ; 

Thou know’st not I am ho to whom His given 
Kever to want the care of watchful Heaven. 

Obedient fortune waits my humble thrall, 

And, always ready, comes before I call. 

Let winds and seas loud wars at freedom wage, 

And waste upon themselves tholr empty rage t 

What, if a trivial circumstance is introduced? If a storm is the Bubjcct, what 
must be seized on, and what left untouched ? 

mat quality of style is particularly conducive to sublimity? What 
must be the character of the thoughts, and what of the words ? What will bo 
found, on e^mining the specimens in tho last lesson? Giro a sentence from 
wchter, which is sublime by reason of its con<^!soneBS. Give one from Cmsar. 
When translated into English, how does this sentence compare in subUmlty with 
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A stronger, mightier, demon is thy friend ; 

Then and thy hark on Cajsar’s fate depend. 

Thou stand'st amazed to view this dreadful scene, 

And wonder’st what the gods and fortune mean ; 

But artfully their bounties thus they raise. 

And from my danger arrogate new praise ; 

Amidst the fears of death they bid me live, 

And still enhance what they are sure to give.”--EowE. 

§ 278. Simplicity is no less essential to sublimity than 
conciseness. The words employed must be, not only few, 
but plain. High-flown and turgid expressions must be 
avoided no less carefully than mean, low, and trivial ones. 
Omament, however conducive to beauty of style, is here out 
of place. Nothing is more mistaken than to suppose that 
magnificent words, accumulated epithets, and swelling ex- 
pressions, constitute real elevation. 

This will be apparent from an illustration. Longinus and all critics 
from Ms time to the present have concurred in attributing the highest 
sublimity to the verse in Genesis which describes the creation of light : 
“ And God said, Let there bo light : and there was light.” But exchange 
its simplicity for misplaced ornament, — ** The sovereign arbiter of nature, 
by the potent energy of a single word, commanded light to exist, and im- 
mediately it sprang into being,” — and the sound is indeed magnified, but 
the sentiment is degraded, and the grandeur is gone. 

The reason why a deficiency of conciseness or simplicity is fatal to 
the sublime appears to be this. The emotion in question raises the mind 
considerably above its ordinary tone. A temporary enthusiasm is pro- 
duced, extremely agreeable while it lasts, but from which the mind is 
every moment in danger of sinking to its usual level. Now when an 
author has brought us, or is attempting to bring us, into this state of 
elevated rapture, if he indulges in unnecessary words, if he stops to in- 
troduce glittering ornaments, if he even throws in a single decoration 
that is inferior to the leading imago, he loses the critical moment ; the 
tension of the mind is relaxed ; the emotion is dissipated. The beautiful 
may survive ; the sublime is sacrificed. 


the original f What other sentence of Caasar’s owes a portion cf its sublimity to. 
conciseness f How is this shown f 

S ^78. What besides conciseness is essential to sublimity ? What kind of ex- 
pressions must be avoided ? Illustrate the difibrent efifects produced by simple 
and by high-flown language. Bicpiain why a deficiency of conciseness or sim- 
plicity la fatal to the sublime. 
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§ 279. The witer must not only be concise and simple ; 
lie must also have a lively impression of his subject. If his 
own enthusiasm is not awakened, he can not hope to excite 
emotion in others. 

All forced attempts by which a writer endeavors to excite himself 
and his readers, when his imagination begins to flag, have just the oppo- 
site eflect from what is intended. A poet gains nothing by labored ap- 
peals, invpcations of the muses, or general exclamations concerning the 
greatness, terribleness, or majesty, of what he is about to describe. We 
And an example of such forced introductions in Addison’s description of 
the Battle of Blenheim ; — 

“But, O my muse I what numbers wilt thou find, 

To sing the furious troops in battle joined ? 

Slcthinks I hear the drum’s tumultuous sound, 

The victor’s shouts, and dying groans confound ; ” &c. 

§ 280. Wlien, therefore, an awe-inspiring object is pre- 
sented in nature, a grand creation in art, an exalted feeling 
in the human mind, or a heroic deed in human action ; then, 
if our own impression is vitnd, and we exhibit it in brief, 
plain, and simf)le terms, without rhetorical aids, but trusting 
mainly to the dignity which the thought naturally assumes, 
we may hope to attain to the sublime. 

Sublimity, by its very nature, awakens but a short-lived emotion. 
By no force of genius can the mind for any considerable time be kept so 
far raised above its common tone. Neither arc the abilities of any hu- 
man writer sufficient to furnish a long continuation of uninterruptedly 
sublime ideas. The utmost we can expect is that the fire of imagina- 
tion should sometimes flash upon, us, like lightning from heaven, and then 
disappear. No author is sublime throughout, in the true sense of the 
word. Yet there are some, who, by the strength and dignity of their 
conceptions, and the current of high ideas that runs throttghout their 
compositions, keep their readers’ minds in a state of compai'ative eleva- 


§279. What else must a writer have, to, write sublimely? What is said of 
forced attempts to excite one’s self and one’s readera ? Eroin what does a writer 
gain nothing f Illustrate this from Addison. 

1 280. How, then, may we hope to attain to the sublime f What kind of an 
emotion does sublimity aw'aken ? Why can not the emotion continue for my 
length of time J What is the utmost we can expect ? Can any author hope to bo 
sublime throughout? What is the nearest approach to St ? What writers among 
the ancients, and who among moderns, are distinguished for the elevated tone 
which runs throughout their compositions ? 
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tioiu In this class, Pindar, Demosthenes, and Plato, among the ancienty, 
and Ossian and Milton, among modems, arc worthy of being ranked. 

§ 381. An unimf)roved state of society is peculiarly 
favorable to the production of sublime compositions. When 
the mind is unaccustomed to the ornamental, it is more apt 
to appreciate and admire the grand. In the infancy of 
nations, men are constantly meeting with objects to them 
new and striking ; the imagination is kept glo wing ; and tho 
passions are often vehemently excited. They think boldly, 
and express their thoughts without restraint. Advances 
towards refinement are conducive to the development of 
beauty in style, but signally Hmit the sphere of the sublime. 

"VVe find this theory borne out by fact. As a general thing, the sub- 
limest writers have flourished cither in the early ages of tho world or in 
the infancy of their respective nations. Thus, tho grandest of all pas- 
sages are found in the earliest of books, the Bible. The style of the in- 
spired writers is characterized by a sublimity commensurate with the 
majesty and solemnity of their subjects. What can transcend in gran- 
deur tho following descriptions of the Almighty ? The student is re- 
quested to observe how they combine the various elements mentioned 
ahQve as calculated to elevate the mind and affect the imagination ; — 

In my distress I called upon the Lord, and cried unto my God : Ho 
heard my voice out of His temple, and my cry came before Him, even 
into His ears. Then the earth shook and trembled ; the foundations also 
of the hills moved and were shaken, because He was wroth. There went 
up a smoke out of His nostrils, and fire out of His mouth devoured ; 
coals were kindled by it. He bowed the heavens also, and came down, 
and darkness was under His feet And He rode upon a cherub, and did 
fly • ye^t He did fly upon the wings of the wind. He made darkness 
His secret place ; His pavilion round about Him were dark waters and 
thick clouds of the skies.’’— Psalm xviii., 6-11. y 

Before Him went the pestilence, and burning coals went forth at 
His feet. He stood, and measured the earth : He beheld, and drove 
jB^under the nations ; and the everlasting mountains were scattered, the 
perpetual hills did bow : His ways are everlasting. The mountains saw 
Th^ and they trembled : tho overflowing of the waters passed by : the 


§ 281. What state of society is ihyomhje to the sublime ? Explain the reason. 
To what are advances towards refinement conducive? At what period do we 
Snd that tho sublimost writers have flourished ? What book contains the grand- 
est of all passages ? What descriptions are peculiarly sublime ? Bepeat the de- 
scription of tie Almighty from Psalm xviii. Bopeat that from Habakkuk, 
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deop uttered his voice, and lifted up Ids hands on — Habakkuk, 

III,," 5, 6, 10, 

The same remark holds true in Greek literature. Ilomcr, who 
the earliest, is also the most sublime, poet that has written in that lan- 
guage, his ideas being grand and his diction unaffected. We have already 
seen how magnificently he describes a battle. A similar passage, wor- 
thy of special mention, occurs in the 20th book of the Iliad. It repre- 
sents the gods as taking part in an engagement between the Greeks and 
Trojans. All heaven and earth are in commotion. Jupiter thunders 
from on high. Minerva and Mars gird themselves for the terrible conflict. 
Keptuno strikes the earth with bis trident; the ships, the cities, and tho 
mountains, shake ; the earth trembles to its centre. Pluto starts from 
his throne, in dread lest tho secrets of the infernal regions be laid open to 
the view of mortals. 

After tho magnificent passages quoted from Ossian, it is hardly ne- 
cessary to say that ho is one of the most sublime of writers. lie pos- 
sesses tho plain and Venerable manner of antiquity. He deals in no 
superfluous or gaudy ornaments, but throws forth his images with a rapid 
conciseness which appeals powerfully to the mind. Among poets of more 
polished times we must look for elaborate graces, exact proportion of 
parts, and skilfully conducted narratives. In the midst of smiling land- 
scapes, the gay and beautiful have their home ; the sublime dwells among 
the rude scenes of nature and society which Ossian describes ; amid rocks 
and torrents, whirlpools and battles. 


LESSON XLII. 


THE SUBLIME IK WHITIKG (COKTIKUEU). 


§ 283 . Rhyme, wMeh generally forms a feature of Eng- 
lish verse, is unfavorable to sublimity in writing, by reason 
of its constrained elegance, its studied smoothness, and the 


the .aDHmlty 6t those paeBageg f Who is the sttWlmest of 
sa*8tanco of s lino passage In tho 20th book of tho IIM. 
Is said of Omian ? ^scribe his stylo. Where must wo look tor tho olaho- 
**^SWceB of writing f Where, tor the snhiintef 
* ““ What is the effect of rhyme "as regards snhItoHy t How docs It pro- 
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su 2 :>erfluotis words often brought in to produce a recurrence 
of the same sound. 

Homer’s description of the nod of Jupiter has been admired in all 
ages as a model of elevated thought : — “ He spoke, and, bonding his 
sable brows, gave the awful nod ; while he shook the celestial locks of 
his immortal head, all Ob^mpus was shaken.” Pope translates this pas- 
sage into English verse, with a decided loss of sublime effect. It will be 
seen that he enlarges on the thought and attempts to beautify it ; but 
the result is that he only weakens it. The third line is entirely exple- 
tive, being introduced for no other reason than to furnish a rhyme for 
the preceding one ; — 

He spoke: and awful bends his sable brows, 

Shakes his ambrosial curls, and gives the nod, 

The stamp of fate, and sanction of a god. 

High heaven with ti’embling the dread signal took. 

And all Olympus to its centre shook.” 

§ 283, The freedom and variety of our blank verse render 
it a decidedly better medium than rhyme for the expression 
of sublime ideas. Hence it is much to be preferred for epic 
poetry. Milton has availed himself of this fact. The 
images he successively presents in Paradise Lost are unsur- 
passed for grandeur. Take, for instance, the descriiDtion of 
Satan after his fall, at the head of the infernal hosts : — 

He, above the rest, 

In shape and gesture proudly eminent. 

Stood iike a tower; his form had not yet lost 
All her original brightness, nor appeared 
licss than archangel ruined ; and the excess 
Of glory obscured: as when the sun, new risen, 
nooks through the horizontal misty air. 

Shorn of his beams ; or, from behind the moon. 

In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs. Harkened so, yet shone 
Above them all the arohangel,” 

This passage is justly eulogized by Blair. ** Hero,” he says, “ concur 


ducethis efltect? Kepeat Homer's description of the nod of Jupiter, as literally 
translated. Bepeat Pope's translation of the same. How does it compare with 
the literal version ? Explain the reason. 

§ S83. Wliat kind of verse is preferable to rhyme for the expression of sublime 
ideas? Hence, for what should it be employed? Who has thus used it with 
great success ? What is said of the images successively presented in Paradise 
Lost ? Repeat Milton's description of Satan after his mil. Wmt does Blair say 
about this passage t 
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a variety of sources of the sublime: the principal object eminently 
great ; a high superior nature, fillcn indeed, but erecting itself against 
distress ; the grandeur of the principal object heightened, by associating 
it with so noble an idea as that of the sun suffering an eclipse ; this pic- 
ture, shaded with all those images of change and trouble, of darkness 
and terror, which coincide so finely with the sublime emotion ; and the 
whole expressed in a style and versification, easy, natural, and simple, 
but magnificent.” 

§ 384. Those ivlio aim at the sublime are liable fall 
into two faults, — frigidity and bombast. 

§ 385. Frigidity consists in degi'ading an object or sen- 
timent which is sublime in itself, by our mean conception of 
it, or by a weak, low, and childish description. No fault is 
more to be avoided. 

As a forcible example of frigidity, wc quote a passage from a poem 
of Sir Richard Blackmoor’s, descriptive of an eruption of Etna; in 
which, as humorously observed by Dr. Arbuthnot, he represents the 
mountain in a fit of colic ; — 


“ Etna, and all the burning mountains, find 
Their kindled stores with inbred storms of wind 
Blown up to rage, and roaring out complain. 

As torn with inward gripes, and torturing pain ; 

Laboring, they cast their dreadful vomit round, 

And with their molted bowels spread the ground.” 

So Ben Jonsou, in a battle-scene, rather injudiciously caps the climax 
of his would-be sublimity by representing the sun in a perspiration: — 

“ The sun stood still, and was, behind the cloud 
The battle made, seen sweating to drive up 
His frighted horse, whom still the noise drove backward.” 

GatUim^ Act V, 

§ 286. Bombast consists in attempting to raise an ordi- 
nary or trivial object above its level, and to endow it with 
a sublimity it does not possess. Such attempts illustrate 
the old saying that there is but a step from the sublime to 


! ^ f who aim at the enWImc HaMo to ? 

wherein the frigSdity Hag. What has hoea Im- 
wepMtlng thege lines f How doea Ben Jongon represent 
bsttle-scenef Of what feult Is he therein guilty? 

S m In what doog homhast coneietf What 1b the mind prone to do f Into 
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the ridiculous. When under the control of violent jDassions, 
the iiiittd, it is true, is prone to magnifj the objects of its 
conceptions beyond their natural bounds but such hyper- 
bolical description has its limits, and, Tvhen ^carried too far, 
degenerates into the burlesque. Ben Jonson.^ Blackinoor, 
and Dryden, have fallen into this fault : — 

“ Great and high 

The world knows only two, that’s Rome and 1. 

My roof receives me not; ’tis air I tread. 

And at each step I feel my advanced head 
Knock out a star in heaven.” 

Ben Jonson. SeJajvus^ Act. V. ' 

“ Give way, and let the gashing torrent come ; 

Behold the tears we bring to swell the deluge, 

Till the flood rise upon the guilty world, 

And make the ruin common.” 

Ben Johnson, iody Ja?i^ €frey^ Act IV. 

“To soe this fleet upon the ocean move, 

Angels drew wide the curtains of the skies ; 

And heaven, as if there wanted lights above, 

Por tapers made two glaring comets rise.” 

DUYDaN. 


LESSON XLIII. 

THE BEiTOTEUr. 

§ 287. BKAtmr does not afford tlie imaginalion so high 
a degree of pleasure as sublimity; but, ebaraoterizing a 
greater variety of objects than the, latter quality, it is a more 
fruitful source of gratification to that faculty. The emotion 
it awakens is easily distinguishable from that of grandeur. 
It is calmer and more gentle, and is calculated, not sq much 
to elevate the mind, as to produce in it an agreeable seren- 
ity. Sublimity raises a feeling too violent to b© lasting; the 
pleasure arising from beauty admits of longer continuance. 

iAmI does brpeAoUcal dewsription degenemtef Wbat writers ItsTe fltllen tota 
this flmlt T Give exemplee, end show wherein the bombast lies, 

Whioh afiferds the higher degree of pleasure, beoaty or 
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Few words in the language are applicable to as wide a range of ob- 
jects as beauty. It is used in connection with whatever pleases the eye 
or ear ; with many of the graces of writing ; and even with the abstract 
terms of science. We speak of a beautiful tree or flower; a beautiful 
poem ; a beautiful character ; and a beautiful theorem in mathematics. 

§ 288. Frequent attempts have been made to discover 
ill what the beautiful consists ; what quality it is, which all 
beautiful objects possess, and w^hich is the foundation of the 
agreeable sensations they produce. Yet no theory has been 
advanced on this subject which is not open to objection ; 
and it would, therefore, seem as if the various objects so de- 
nominated are beautiful, by virtue, not of any one principle 
common to them all, but of several different qualities. The 
same agreeable emotion is produced by them all, and they 
are therefore designated by the common appellation heau- 
tiful; but this emotion seems to spring from sources radi- 
cally different. 

Of the theories here alluded to, several are worthy of mention. The 
principle of the beautiful has been made to consist in, 

L AgrttijhUnm. Experience, however, which is the great test of 
theory, proves this hypothesis false. All agreeable things are not beau- 
tiful ; nor do those which have the one quality in the highest degree 
possess the other in proportion. We never speak of a beautiful taste or 
a beautiful smell ; but would certainly do so, if the beautiful and the 
agreeable wore synonymous. As long as they can be separated and are 
not commensurate with each other, they can not be identical. 

II. Utility, Here againj applying the test of experience, we find the 
theory does not hold good. A three-legged stool may bo very useful, 
yet is far from being generally regarded as beautiful. 

III. Unity and variGty, This has been a favorite theory, and makes 
beauty to consist in a variety of contrasting features so combined that 

Which is the more fruitM source of gratification ? Why? Show the difference in 
the emotions they respectively produce. To what is the term applicable ? 

§ SS8. What attempts have been made by different wrilters ? What is said 
of the yarions theories advanced ? What would seem to follow, with respect to 
the sotirce of the beautiful ? 

In what does the first theoiy mentioned make the beautiful to consist ? What 
is the great test of theory? What does experience prove with respect to this 
hypothoats? Show how this is proved. According to the second theo^, in 
what does beauty consist ? Show how this hypothesis docs not always hold good. 
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unity of design characterizes the whole. Thus, in a beautiful Sower, 
there is a unity of proportion and symmetry, and at the same lime a di- 
versity in the size and tints of the loaves. Even in mathematics, what is 
beautiful is not merely an abstoct principle ; it is a great truth, carrying 
with it a long train of consequences. Yet it is objected, and with jus- 
tice, that many things please us as beautiful in which wc are unable to 
detect any variety at all ; and others, again, in which variety is carried 
to such a degree of intricacy as to preclude the idea of unity. 

As, therefore, we can discover no common and universal source of 
beauty, we shall next consider the diifercnt qualities from which it pro- 
ceeds in individual cases. 

§ 289. Color is one of the chief elements of beauty ; 
though why it is so we can explain no further than by say- 
ing, that the structure of the eye is such as to receive more 
pleasure from some modifications of the rays of light than 
others. This organ, moreover, is so variously constituted, 
that a color which is agreeable to one may excite no special 
admiration in another. Still, we find there are some pecu- 
liarities belonging to colors, which, in the estimation of all, 
enhance their beauty. 

1. They must not be dusky or muddy, but clear and fair. 

II. They must be delicate rather than strong. Light straw- 
color and mellow pinic are generally considered more 
beautiful than deep and dazzling yellow and red. 

III. If the colors are strong and vivid, they must be mingled 
and contrasted with each other, the strength and glare 
of each lieing thus abated. This constitutes the charm 
of variegated floweis. 

These various traits are found to characterize the beautiful colors 
which nature everywhere employs to render her works attractive, and 
which art jfinds it extremely difficult to imitate. They will be recognized 
in the blending shades with which she paints the feathers of birds, the 


, What has been a favorite theory with many f ExempUfy it. What ohjccllon is 
justly made to it ? What» therefore, are wo unable to discover V 

S S80. What is one of the chief elements of beauty f How far are we able to 
explain this f What three peculiarities, in the general estimation, enhance the 
beauty of colors? la what natural objects do these peeallari^es eharactorSzo 
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complexion of blooming youth, the floral creation, and the sunset sky. 
As in sounds, so in the case of colors, there is little doubt that the asso- 
ciation of ideas often contributes to the pleasure received. Green, for 
instance, may appear more beautiful from being connected in our minds 
with rural scenes ; white, from its being the tyjje of innocence ; and 
blue, from its association with the serenity of the sky- 

§ 290. Figuee. — Regular figures, or such as we perceive 
to be formed according to fixed principles, are, as a general 
rule, beautiful. Such is the character of circles, scj[uares, 
triangles, and ellipses. The mind unconsciously connects 
with well-proportioned forms the idea of practical adap- 
tation to some useful end. Regularity, however, does not 
involve the idea of sameness, which would tire and disgust 
the eye ; on the contrary, variety is generally united with it 
in the most attractive works of nature. 

Gradual variation in the jjarts uniting to form a whole seems to be 
one of the commonest sources of natural beauty. There is generally a 
constant change of direction in the outline ; but it is so gradual that we 
And it dilBeult to determine its beginning or end. Thus, in the form of 
a dove, the head increases insensibly to the middle, whence it lessons 
gradually until it becomes blended with the neck. The neck loses itself 
in a larger sw^ell, which continues to the middle of the body, whence 
there is a corresponding diminution towards the tail. The tail takes a 
new direction ; but soon, varying its coux'se, blends with the parts below : 
and thus the outline is constantly changing. 

Curves change thoir direction at every point, and hence afford the 
commonest instances of gradual variation. Circular figures, therefore, 
are generally more beautiful than those bounded by straight lines. This 
is a theory of Hogarth’s, who makes beauty of figure consist chiefly in 
the preponderance of two curves, which he calls the line of beauty and 
the line of grace. The former is a waving line, inclining alternately 
backwards and forwards, something like the letter 02 . It is constantly 


color ? As in the case of sounds, what often contributes to the pleasure received 
from colors ? Exemplify this in the case of green, white, and blue. 

§ 300. Wliat fi'gnres, as a general nile, are beautiful ? What idea docs the mind 
connect with well-proportioned forms ? What does regularity not involve ? On 
tlie contrary, in the works of nature, what is generally united with it? What is 
said of the outline of the most attractive natural objects? Illustrate this in the 
case of the dove. What figures are the most beautiful? Wliy? In what does 
Hogarth make beauty consist ? describe his line of beauty. In what does it 
constantly occur f Hescri ho Hogarth’s line of grace. In what is it exhibited ? 
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occurring in shells, flowers, and other ornamental works of nature, and 
enters largely into the decorations employed by i^aiutcrs and sculptors. 
This curve twisted round a solid body, or having the same appearance 
as if it had been so twisted, constitutes the line of grace. The latter is 
exhibited familiarly in the cork-screw'; also, in a winding stair-casc, and 
a lady’s ringlet loosely curled. 

§ 391, Smoothness. — Smoothness is another quality 
essential to beauty. We receive pleasure from contemplat- 
ing the smooth leaves of flowers^ smooth slopes of earth, 
smooth streams in a landscape, smooth coats in birds and 
beasts, smooth skins in our own species, and smooth and 
polished surfaces in furniture. Give any beautiful object a 
broken and rugged surface ; and, however well it may bo 
formed in other respects, it pleases no longer. 

Smoothness appeals, not only to the sight, but also to the touch. 
The slightness of the resistance made to that part of the body with which 
a smooth surface comes in contact, produces a pleasing emotion, though 
one of inferior degree. 

§ 293. Motion. — Other tilings being equal, bodies in 
motion are more attractive than those at rest; and such as 
move in undulating lines please us in a higher degree than 
those that undeviatingly pursue the same direction. This 
fact is readily accounted for by Hogarth’s principle. Up- 
ward motion, moreover, affords greater pleasure than that 
in the opposite direction. This, together with its waving 
character, constitutes the beauty of curling smoke ; a feature 
which painters are fond of introducing into their landscapes. 

Motion is an element of beauty, only when gentle in its character. 
When very swift or forcible, it becomes sublime. The motion of a bird 
gliding through the air, or of a placid brook, is beautiful; that of the 
lightning as it darts from heaven, or a mighty xlver chafing against its 
banks, partakes rather of sublimity. 


§ S91. What otlier quality is essential to beauty ? In what natural objects is 
it found ? What results from giving any beautiful object a nigged surface ¥ To 
what sense besides sight docs smoothness appeal? Show how it produces a 
pleasing emotion through die touch, 

f S09, What imparts an additional attraction to bodies ? What kind of motion 
is tho most beautiihl f What feature are painters fond of introducing into land- 
scapes ? In what does its beauty consist ? In what case docs motion coiitributo 
to sublimity rather than beauty ? 
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§ 393. Smallness aistd Delicacy. — As vastness and 
strengtli are elements of tlie sublime, so smallness and deli- 
cacy belong to the beautiful. The former qualities excite 
our astonishment and admiration ; the latter, our sympathy 
and love. Whatever we are fond of is associated in our 
minds with the idea of smallness. Hence the diminutives 
used in every language to express aflfieotion and tenderness. 
So, an air of robustness and strength, however conducive 
to the sublime, is incompj^tible with the beautiful. To the 
latter an appearance of delicacy is essential, which may even 
be earned to the borders of jfragility. 

It is not the immense and mighty oak of the forest that we consider 
beautiful ; but the delicate myrtle, the fragile violet, the modest forget- 
me-not. For the same reason we are more pleased with the slender 
greyhound than the burly mastiff, and with the slight Arabian courser 
than the stout earriage-horse. To these qualities, too, much of woman’s 
beauty is attributable. 

§ 294. Design. — Another source of heauty is found in 
design, as evidenced in the skilful combination of parts in a 
whole, or the adaptation of means to an end. So largely 
does this enter into the beautiful, that some have considered 
it the leading' principle of the latter. This causes our pleas- 
ure when we contemplate the wonderful structure of the 
hand, and see with what nicety its many parts are adjusted, 
to form a member unequalled in strength, flexibility, and 
usefulness. 

The pleasure arising from the sense of design is entirely distinct 
from that produced by the various qualities described above. Thus, in 
a watch, we recognize beauty in the exterior, by reason either of the 
color, polish, smoothness, or regularity of shape ; but the pleasure pro- 
duced by an examination of the internal machinery arises entirely from 

§ 293, As regards size, what is essential to the beautiful? Wliat feelings are 
excited by vastneas and strength ? What, by smalluess and delicacy ? What idea 
do we associate with beloved objects ? What are diminutives in every language 
used to express ? What effect has an air of robustness and strength f Illustrate 
this. To what is much of womaxi’s beauty attributable ? 

§ 294. In what is another source of beauty found ? What causes our pleasure 
when we contemplate the wonderful structure of the hand ? In the case of a 
watch, show how distinct emotions of ploasure are produced by the before-men* 
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our consciousness of design, our appreciation of the admirable skill with 
which so many complicated pieces are united for one useful purpose. 

This element has an influence in the formation of many of our opin*. 
ions. It is the foundation of the beauty which we discern in the pro- 
portions of doors, arches, pillars, and the like. However fine the orna- 
ments of a building may be, they lose most of their attractions, unless, 
either in appearance or reality, the3 conduce to some useful end. 

This principle should be constattly borne in mind by the composon 
In a poem, a history, an oration, or any other literary work, unity of de- 
sign and an adjustment of the parts in one symmetrical whole, are as 
essential to effect as in architecture and other arts. The finest descrip- 
tions and most elegant figures lose all their beauty, or rather become 
actual deformities, unless connected with the subject, and consistent 
with the leading design of the vrriter. Let the object proposed bo con- 
stantly kept in view, and nothing foreign to it, however beautiful in it- 
self, be introduced to distract the attention. 

§ 295* Such are some of the leading elements of beauty, 
possessed, in different measures, by the various creations of 
nature and art. Some objects combine them all, and there- 
by become attractive in the highest degree. Thus, in flow- 
ers and birds, we are entertained at once with color, regu- 
larity of form, unity in variety, smoothness, delicacj^, and, 
at times, motion. Different sensations are produced by each 
of these qualities ; yet they blend in one general perception 
of beauty. 

The most beautiful object that nature presents is a landscape, which 
combines, in rich variety, luxuriant fields, picturesque trees, running 
water, birds skimming the air, animals moving in the pasture, and hu- 
man figures as the climax of the whole. The charms of the picture are 
enhanced by the judicious introduction of the creations of art, — ^an arch- 
ing bridge, a moss-covered cottage with graceful smoke ascending from 
the chimney, a busy mill, an unpretending house of w^orship. A taste 
capable of appreciating such scenes is essential to success in poetical 
description. 


tioned qiialiliea and by the sense of design. How does this element influenco us 
in the formation of our opinions ? How does this principle apply to literary com- 
positions ? What must he constantly kept in view ? 

§ 295. Wliat objects are attractive in the highest degree ? With what are we 
entertained in the case of flowers and birds ? What is the most Iseautiful object 
that nature presents ? What is essential to success in poetical description J 
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§ 296* There is a moral beauty, as well as a moral sub- 
limity. The latter, we have seen, characterizes great and 
heroic acts, self-devotion, fearlessness, and patriotism. The 
moral beautiful belongs to the gentler virtues, affability, 
generosity, compassion, and the like. TIi^ emotion they ex- 
cite resembles that produced by beautiful external objects. 


LESSON XLIV. 

GKACEEULNESS. THE 33EATJTIEUL HS* THE HITMAH COTOTB- 

ITAI^'CE, m SOIJIO), ANI> XK WEITIXG. 

§ 297. Gracefultstess. — In the effect it produces on the 
mind, gracefulness is analogous to beauty. This quality be- 
longs chiefly to posture and motion. Grace requires that 
there should be no appearance of difficulty ; that the body 
should not be kept rigidly erect, but slightly bent, and that 
its parts should be so disposed as neither to embarrass each 
other, nor to be divided by sharp and sudden angles. In 
this roundness of shape and delicacy of attitude, resides a 
charm which must be ob%dous to all who consider attentively 
the Venus de iledici, the Antinous, or any great statue. 

§ 298. The Beautiful m the Humaist CouOTEisrANCE. 
— The beauty of the human countenance is more complicated 
than that belonging to most natural objects. It depends at 
once on color, or complexion ; on figure, or outline ; and on 
unity of design, that is, the adaptation of its various parts 
to the purj^oses for which they were formed. The chief 

§ What is meant by moral beauty? Wherein consists the difference be- 
tween it and moral sublimity ? Wliat does the emotion produced by the moittl 
beautiful resemble ? 

§397, What, in its effect, is analogous to beauty? To what, chiefly, does 
gracefulness belong ? What does it require ? In what statues Is it exhibited ? 

% 398. How does the beauty of the human countenance compare with that of 
most natural objects ? On what dioes It depend f In what does its chief heauiy 
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beauty of the countenance, however, lies in what is called 
its expression, or the idea which it conveys respecting the 
qualities of the mind. If good-humor, intelligence, frank- 
ness, benevolence, or any other amiable quality, is indicated, 
the beauty of the' face is heightened e%^en more than by 
faialtlessness of feature. 

It is difficult to explain how certain conformations of feature give us 
the impression of certain peculiarities of mind and disposition. Perhaps 
both instinct and experience have a share in producing this connection. 
Some regard the relations subsisting between the two as exceedingly in- 
timate. The celebrated physiognomist Campanclla, who made extensive 
observations on human faces and was wonderfully expert in imitating 
such as were in any way remarkable, held that it w'as impossible for one 
even temporarily assuming a particular expression, to avoid, for the 
time his countenance was so changed, the mental disposition connected 
therewith. When desirous of becoming acquainted with a person’s feel- 
ings, he imitated his expression, his carriage, and all his other peculiari- 
ties of face and body, as nearly as possible, and then carefully observed 
what turn of mind he seemed to acquire by the change ; thus, he claimed, 
he could enter into any one’s thoughts as effectually as if he were con- 
verted into the man himself. 

§ 399, The Beatjtieue u?- Souhe. — ^Beauty, as well as 
sublimity, extends to the objects of hearing equally with 
those of sight. It belongs, in a high degree, to that com- 
position of different sounds which we call Music, the prin- 
ciples of which are so various and complex as to constitute 
an independent science- 

Musical compositions that combine grand and magnificent sounds, 
that are remarkable for loudness, strength, and quick transitions, prop- 
erly belong to the sublime. Most music, however, is distinguished by 
sweetness, and is, therefore, simply beautiful. Milton, in his L’ Allegro, 
happily describes airs of this character. It will be observed how per- 

lic ? Wliat heightens the beauty of the countenance even more than faultlessncsa 
of feature ? What, perhaps, combine to^veus pleasure from certain conformations 
of feature ? What was Campanclla? What did he hold with regard to the counte- 
nance ? By what process did he claim that he could enter into a person’s thoughts ? 

§ 200. To what besides objects of sight does beauty extend ? To what does it 
belong in a high degree ? What musical compositions properly belong to the 
sublime f By what, however, is most music distinguished ? Eepeat the lines iu 
which Hilton describes airs of this character. By what are these lines thein' 
selves characterized ? 
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Rictly the passage is in keeping with the subject, how easy and flowing 
tlie measure, and how pleasing the harmony of the words, both as taken 
individually and as combined together. We should vainly seek for a 
more striking example of the beautiful in writing ; — 

And ever, against eating cares, 

Lap mo in soft Lydian airs; 

In notes with many a winding bout 
Of link^*d sweetness long drawn out; 

With wanton head and giddy cunning. 

The melting voice through mazes nmning ; 

Untwisting all the chains that tic 
The hidden soul of harmony.” 

Of simple sounds, those fall under the head of the beau- 
tiful that are characterized by sweetness, softness, and deli- 
cacy* Much here, also, is due to association. The notes of 
beautiful animals are, by reason of a connection of ideas, 
themselves beautiful. This is the chief reason why wc find 
so much to admire in the warbling' of birds. The minute- 
ness and delicacy of their forms, their modes of life, and the 
domestic attachments subsisting between them, render them 
objects of special interest and tenderness on the part of the 
human family ; and hence, their notes, intuitively connected 
in our minds mtli the objects from which they proceed, 
awaken a strong emotion of beauty* 

Superstitious feelings sometimes impart eifect to sounds which would 
otherwise be far from awaking any special admiration. To most per- 
sons the cry of the stork is hardly tolerable ; but, for the Hollander, 
with whom this bird is the object of a popular aud pleasing superstition, 
it possesses a singular charm. 

Those sounds of the human voice are generally accounted most beau- 
tiful which are low and grave, and gradually increase in volume. 

§ 300. The BEAtrrrFtri, in Whiting. — ^The tenn lemdy, 
as applied to \vritmg, is often used -with but little definite 
meaning’. When we speak of a beautiful sonnet, letter, or 

What simple sounds fall under the head of the beautiful ? To what is ranch 
of the pleasure recoivetl from them due? Why do wo admire the w'arbllug of 
birds ? What feelings sometimes impart effect to sounds ? How does the cry of 
the stork affect most persons ? How, the Hollander? Why? What sounds of the 
human ■«oics are accounted most beautiful? 

§300. As generally applied to writing, what does the term signify ? 

Properly speaking, to what Is it applied? Show how it differs from sublimity of 
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oration, we mean simply one that is well composed ; that is 
agreeable either by reason of the sentiment it embodies, or 
the style in which it is expressed. But, properly speak- 
ing, this term has a more limited signification ; being ap- 
plied, not to what is impassioned, S2:)arlding, vehement, or 
elevated, but to all that raises in the reader a gentle, placid 
emotion, similar to that produced by the contemplation of 
beauty in natural objects. 

The beautiful in writing is not confined to descriptions of attractive 
external objects, but extends to all subjects except those of an abstract 
or elevated character. It does not, like aublimit}", exclude ornament, 
or require plainness of words ; nor is it necessarily confined to occasional 
passages. It may characterize an author’s stylo throughout. Among 
the ancients, Virgil is as much distinguished for the beauty of his pe- 
riods as Homer is for the sublimity of his conceptions. So, Cicero’s 
orations have more of the beautiful* than the sublime ; in this latter 
quality they are surpassed by those of Demosthenes. Among moderns, 
Ecnelon and Lamartine in French, Addison in English, and Irving in 
American, literature, possess those various graces of composition which 
constitute the beautiful. 


EXEECISE. 

As an examj^le of the beautiful in writing, Eve’s account 
of her first consciousness of existence and her introduc- 
tion to Adam is quoted from Milton. Let the student point 
out its successive beauties, and, as an exercise in punctua- 
tion, supply the omitted points : — 

“ That day I oft remember when from sleep 
I first awaked and found myself reposed 
Under a shade on flowers much wondering where 
And what I was whence thither brought and how, 

Xot distant far from thence a murmuring sound 
Of waters Issued from a cave and spread 
Into a liquid plain then stood unmoved 
Pure as the expanse of heaven I thither went 
With unexperienced thought and laid mo down 
On the green bank to look into the clear 
Smooth lake that to me seemed another sky. 

As I bent down to look just opposite 


style. How do Virgil and Homer compare, as regards beauty and sublimity ? 
How^ Cicero and Demosthenes ? What modern writers possess those graces of 
composition which constitnte the beantlfnl f 
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A. shape within the watery gleam appeared 
Bending to look on me. I started back 
It started back but pleased I soon returned 
Pleased it returned as soon with answering looks 
Of sympathy and love. There I had fixed 
Mine eyes till now and pined with vain desire 
Had not a voice thus %varned me What thou seest 
What there thou seest fair creature is thyself 
With thee it came and goes but follow me 
And I will bring thee where no shadow stays 
Thy coming and thy soft embraces he 
Whose image thou art. * * 

^ * What could I do 

But follow straight invisibly thus led ? 

Till I espied thee fair indeed and tall 

Under a platane yet methought less fair 

Less winning soft less amiablj’’ mild 

Than that smooth v/atery image. Back I turned 

Thou following criedst aloud Return fair Eve 

Whom diest thou? ‘Whom thou fliest of him thou art 

His flesh his bone to give thee being I lent 

Out of my side to thee nearest my heart 

Substantial life to have thee by my side 

Henceforth an individual solace dear. 

Part of my soul I seek thee and thee claim 
My other half. With that thy gentle hand 
Seized mine I yielded.’* 


LESSON XLV. 

WIT. 

§ 301 , Sublimity and beauty are not the only sources 
of the pleasure derived from literary compositions. Wit, 
humor, and ridicule, when introduced judiciously, have an 
agreeable eifect, and must next be considered. 

§ 303 . Wit is that qualitj^ of thoughts and expressions 
which excites in the mind an agreeable surprisej not by 
means of any thing marvellous in the subject, but merely by 

§ 801 . What besides sublimity and boanty are sources of pleasure in literary 
©ompositions ? 

§ SOS. What is wit? 
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employing a peculiar imagery, or presenting in a novel and 
singular relation ideas remotely connected. 

§ 303. This agreeable surprise is excited in four ways : — 
I. By degrading elevated things, 

II. By aggrandizing insignificant things. 

EH. By representing objects in an unusual light by means 
of singular imagery, 

IV. By paronomasia, or play upon words. 

§ 304. Of wit consisting in the degrading of elevated 
subjects, Butler furnishes many specimens in Hudibias, 
From these we select the following lines, descriptive of 
early dawn ; in which the low metaphorical style of the first 
couplet and the singular simile used in the second, consti- 
tute the witty points : — 

“ And now Md Pixcebus in the lap 
Of Thetis taken out his nap ; 

And, like a lobster boiled, tbc mom 
Prom black to red began to turn.” 

Another example follows, in which the comparison of the sublime 
blast and the angry ‘thunder to trivial objects produces the eft’ect in 
question : — 

“ I love to hear the shrieking wind. 

Magnificently wild ! — 

Like the melodious music of 
A bastinadoed child. 

“ I loyc to hear the thunder burst, 

O’er woodland, plain, and hill ; — 

Lilse the loud note of angry swine, 

Petitioning for swill.” 

The object being to surprise the mind with an unexpected deprecia- 
tion of what is by nature serious or gmnd, homely expressions, tutlgar 
idioms, and cant phrases, are often the source of this species of wit. 

To this division of the subject belong parodies and travesties, or 
writings in which serious productions by occasional alterations of words 
are made applicable to other subjects, particularly those of a ludicrous 


§ 303. In what four ways is this agreeable surprise excited ? 

§ 804. WIio funaisbes many specimens of the first species of wit ? Bepcat the 
lines in which ho describes the early dawn. What constitute the witty points? 
In the second example quoted, what produces the effect iix question ? What are 
often the source of this species of wit ? What belong to this division of the sub- 
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diaracter. Of a similar nature are compositions which maintain a se- 
rious tone throughout, until at the close some unexpected allusion, sen- 
timent, or image, is introduced, which entirely changes the tenor of the 
piece. The following will serve as a specimen : — 

“ ‘ Old man ! old man ! for whom digg’st thou this grave ? ’ 

I asked, as I walked along ; 

For I saw, in the heart of London streets, 

A dark aud busy tbrong. 

’Twas a strange wild deed 1 but a wilder wish 
Of tlic parted soul, to lie 
’Midst the troubled numbers of living men, 

Who would pass him idly by 1 
“ So I said, ‘ Old man, for whom digg'et thou this grave, 

In tlm heart of London town ? ’ 

And the deep-toned voice of the digger replied ; — 

We’re laying a gas-i>ipe down 1 

§ 305. Tlie second species of wit is the converse of that 
just illustrated, and is often denominated htrdesqife. Its 
object being to give a mock importance to trivial thing-s, it 
afiects pomi30us and sonorous language, just as the first 
species admits of the lowest and most vulgar. 

Pope’s writings abound in this kind of pleasantry. In the following 
extract from the “ Rape of the Lock ”, he represents a lady’s toilet under 
the allegory of a solemn religious ceremony. The belle herself figures 
»as priestess of the mysteries, assisted in her sacred office by the dress- 
ing-maid, while her mirrored image is the divinity whose rites are thus 
celebrated : — 

“ And now unveiled, the toilet stands displayed. 

Each silver vase in mystic order laid,. 

First, robed in white, tbe nymph intent adores, 

With head uncovered, the cosmetic powers. 

A heavenly image in llie glass appears. 

To that she bends, to that her eyes she rears. 

The inferior priestess at her altar’s side, 

Trembling, begins tbe sacred rites of pride ; 

Unnumbered treasures ope at once, and here 
The various offerings of the world appear ; 

From each she nicely culls with carious toil, 

And decks the goddess with the glittering spoil.” 


3ect? What is meant hy paroflks^ Wlmt oilier compositions are of a similar 
nature ? Give the substance of the iiiece quoted, and show wherein the wit con- 
sists. 

§ 805, What is the second species of wit often denominated ? What is its ob- 
ject, and what does it 'affect? Whose writings abound in this kind of pleas- 
antry ? What is the subject of the passage quoted ? How docs the author rep- 
resent it ? Whorehi consists the wit ? 
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Under this head fall the applications of grave reflections to frivolous 
subjects, as in the following lines from Phillips: — 

“ My galligasliiiis, that have long withstood 
The winter’s fury and cncroacliing frosts, 

By time subdued (what •will not time subdue ! ), 

Au horrid chasm disclose,” 


Analogous to this is the connection of small things with great, 
whereby they are represented as of equal importance. Pope furnishes 
many passages in point : — 

“ Then flashed the livid lightning from her eyes, 

And screams of horror rend the affrighted skies. 

Mot louder shrieks to pitying heaven are cast, 

When husbands, or when lap-dogs, breathe their last I 
Or when rich china vessels, fallen from high, 

In glittering dust and painted fragments lie 1 

“Mot youthful kings in battle seized alive, 

Mot sGomfoi virgins who their charms survive, 

Mot ardent lovers robbed of all Iheir bliss, 

Mot ancient ladies when refused a kiss, 

Mot tyrants fierce that unrepenting die. 

Mot Cynthia when her manteau^’s pinned awry,— 

E’er felt such rage, resentment, and despair. 

As thou, sad virgin 1 for thy ravished hair.” 

§ 306. Of tlie tliird species of wit, which surprises the 
mind with the singularity of the images it employs, there are 
many varieties, of which a few si^ecimens may be presented. 

The first consists in connecting things between which there is an 
apparent contrariety. Thus, Roger de Coverley, in the Spectator, says 
that ho would have given his widow * a coal-pit to have kept her in clean 
linen ; and that her fingers should have sparkled with one hundred of 
his richest acres,’ So, Garth, in the following lines, compares the dropsy 
to a miser, and produces an agreeable surprise in the mind by represent- 
ing it as poor in the midst of opulence, and thirsty though drenched 
with water 


Then Hydrops next appears among the throng ; 
Bloated and big, she slowly sails along; 

But like a miser iu excess she’s poor, 

And pines for thirst amid her watery store.” 


What else fall under this head? Give an example, and show where the wit 
lies. In what other way is a similar effect produced? In the passages quoted 
from Pope, show what constitutes the wit. 


§ 300. With what does the third species of wit surprise the mind ? In what 
does the first variety consist ? How is this exemplified in the Spectator? To 
what does Garth compare the dropsy ? How does he produce an agreeable sur- 
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A second variety consists in artfully confounding the literal and fig- 
nrativc sense of an expression. In this way, what at first sight presents 
a specious appearance is presently seen to be absurd ; as in the follow- 
ing lines from Hudibras : — 

“While thus they talked, the Icnight 
Turned the outside of his eyes to white, 

As men of inward light ar^ wont 
To turn their optics in upon ’t.” 

The eye is naturally turned to light, and hence the closing line at 
first seems reasonable ; but, when wc reflect that it is the metaphorical 
light of knowledge to which reference is here made, the absurdity be- 
comes manifest. 

A third variety attributes corporeal or personal attributes to what 
is incapable, by its very nature, of possessing them. Thus, in the fol- 
lowing passage, grace, or piety, and virtue, are represented as so nearly 
related to each other that a marriage between them (that is, their union 
in the same person) would bo unlawful : — 

“■What makes morality a crime 
The most notorious of the time ; 

Morality, which both the saints 
And wicked too cry out against ? 

’Cause grace and virtue arc within 
Prohibited degrees of kin : 

And therefore no true saint allows 
They shall be suffered to espouse.” 

A fourth variety consists in attributing to a person as a virtue what 
is merely a necessity ; as in the following : — 

The advantage of the medical profession is that the dead are distin^ 
guishod by wonderful charity and discretion ; we never hear them com- 
plain of the physic that has killed them.” 

There are many other phases in which this species of wit is displayed. 
We shall content ourselves with mentioning but one more ; that in which 
premises are introduced that promise much but perform nothing ; ^as in 
the following : — 

Bcatn.ee, With a good leg and a good foot, uncle, and money 

enough in his purse, such a man would win any W'oman in the world, if 
he could get her good-will. 

Ifuch Ado ahorii N^othm^ Ad 11.^ 8c, I. 

Beatrice, I have a good eye, uncle, I oan see a church by daylight. 
--‘Ibid, 


prise in the tniud ? In what does tlie second variety of this kind of wit consist? 
Illustrate it from Hudibras, and show the point. Describe the third variety. Give 
the substance of the quotation from Hudibras which illustrates it. In what does 
the fourth variety consist? lUitstrate it. Describe the fifth variety. Illustrate it 
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§ 307. The last species of wit is what the French call 

de mots^ and what we recognize in English as the pun, 
or a play upon words. Though regarded as the lowest land 
of wit, yet there are few to whom it is not, at times, a 
source of amusement. In tracing its history, we find that it 
has been a favorite entertainment with all nations in a cer- 
tain stage of their progress towards refinement of taste and 
manners, and has afterwards gradually, though invariably, 
fallen into disrepute. Thus, in England, during the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James I., it was regarded as one of the 
chief graces of writing, and as such entered, not only into 
the works of Shakspeare and other great dramatists, hut also 
into the sermons and moral essays of grave divines. 

As soon as a language is formed into a system, and the meaning of 
words is ascertained with tolerable aceurac}’-, opportunity is afforded for 
expressions, which, by the double meaning of certain words, in reality 
have an entirely difTerent meaning from what at first sight they seem 
to have ; and the penetration of the reader or hearer is gratified by de- 
tecting the true sense in spite of its disguise. But, in process of time, 
the language becomes matured ; the meaning of its words is more strict- 
ly defined; those capable of a double application, having been once 
used in this way, lose their effect for the future, inasmuch as without 
novelty they can excite no surprise or pleasure in the mind : and thus 
the pun falls in the estimation of the tasteful and judicious. 

Novelty, as just remarked, is essential to the effect of a pun ; as, 
indeed, it is to all kinds of wit. Nothing is more tasteless, we may al- 
most say disgusting, than a joke that has become stale through frequent 
repetition. Any appearance of study or premeditation also detracts 
from^the effect of a pun; and hence, what appears excellent when 
thrown out extemporaneously in conversation, may be intolerable when 
put in print. 

Examples of paronomasia, or a play upon words, are so common that 
only a few specimens are here necessary for the illustration of the sub- 
ject. The word in whose double meaning the point lies, is in italics. 


§ SOY, What is the last species of wit hero presented, called by the ErenchS 
What do we cal! it in English? How is it regarded? In tracing its history, 
what do we find ? At what time was it much esteemed in England ? Into whose 
writings did it largely enter? At what period of the history of a language is an 
opportunity afforded for effective puns ? Wiiat takes place in process of time 1 
What is essential to the effect of a pun ? Explain how a pun may appear exceh 
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Wo may add that conundrums, rebuses, and riddles in general, are cm 
braced in this class of witticisms. 

“ They say thine eyes, like sunny skies, 

Thy chief attraction form ; 

I see no sunshine in those eyes, — 

They take one all by 

“ Here thou, great Anna I whom three realms obey, 

Dost sometimes counsel take and sometimes tea,” 

“ Prince Eugene is a great takef^ of snnff as well as of towns.” 

EPITAPH ox A SCOLDINO WIPE. 

“Beneath this stone my wife doth lio ; 

She’s now at at rest, and so am I.” 

EPIGBAAt ox A SITBEW. 

“ They tell me that your bro^^’’ is fair, 

And is surpassed by none ; 

To me the cause is very clear — 

You brow-heat eveiy one.” 

Sometimes the wit of the pun consists, not in the double meaning of 
a word, but in its having the same sound as some other word, with which 
it is brought into juxta-position for the purpose of temporarily mislead- 
ing the hearer. This is illustrated at the beginning and close of the 
following Baker’s Advertisement : — “ The subscriber, knowing that all 
men need bread, wishes the public to know that he also kneads it. He is 
desirous of feeding all who are hungry, and hopes his ffood works may be 
In the month of every one. He is well-disposed towards all men ; and 
the best bred people among us will find him, ho hopes, one of the best 
breadb-man in the city.” 


LESSON XLVI. 

HUMOR A KIX BID I C U L E . 

§ 308. Humor consists, for the most part, in a represen- 
tation of imaginary, short-lived, or over-strained emotions, 

lent when ostemporaneonsly throwm off, yet verv poor when subsequently re- 
lated. What is the technical name of the pun ? What else are embraced in this 
class of witticisms? 

In what does the wit of the pnn sometimes consist ? Gflve an example. 

§ 308. In what does humor consist? Under what head do representations of 
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which, display themselves prept •steroosly, or so as to excite 
derision rather than sympathy* 

Keprcsentations of real emotion, in the display of which there is no 
violation of taste or good sense, fall under -the head of the pathetic, to 
which, conseqiiently, the humorous is opposed. These two kinds of 
writing are much heightened in effect by being presented in contrast ; a 
fact of wMch writers of fiction often avail themselves. This constitutes 
the chief charm of Dickens’s novels. 

§ 309» The subject of humor is character : not every- 
thing in character ; not its graver faults or vices ; but its 
peculiarities, its foibles, caprices, extravagances, anxieties, 
jealousies, childish fondnesses, and weaknesses generally, — 
its affectation, vanitj’’, and self-conceit* 

One who possesses a talent for the humorous finds the greatest scope 
for its display in telling familiar stories, or acting a whimsical part in 
an assumed character. Even the mimicking of minute peculiarities of 
pronunciation, or grammatical faults in discourse, is admissible in the 
humorous production. The object is to expose the weak points of the 
individual under description ; and these are often best set forth by en- 
tering into the minutest details. Even over-acting, if not immoderate, 
contributes to the entertainment of the picture. 

§ 310. Humor is not, like wit, sudden and short-lived ; a 
brUiiant scintillation, which flashes forth, and is then lost in 
obscurity. It often extends through entire productions ; and, 
indeed, forms the staple of comic writing in general. Buck- 
ingham justly says of comedy, 

“ Humor i s all. Wit should be only brought 
To turn agreeably some proper thought.” 

Novelty, moreover, is not essential to humor. Its truth- 
fulness to nature prevents it from being tiresome; and it en- 
dures readings and re-readings, which would make mere wit 
absolutely disgusting. 

real emotion fall ? Of what fact do writers of fiction often avail themselves ? Of 
whose works does this constitute the chief charm ? 

§ SOa What is the subject of humor ? In what does a talent for the humorous 
find the beet field for its display ? How are the weak points of an individual 
often best eseposed ? What is the effect of over-acting ? 

§ 310. How does humor compare with wit in duration f Of what does it form 
the staple ? What does Buckingham pay of its use in comedy? Wliat prevents 
humor from being tiresome ? 
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§ 311. In every literature, Immor has been emploj’^ed, to a 
greater or less extent, in the lighter departments of comj^o- 
sition, as a means of pleasing. Cervantes, perhaps, in his 
Don Quixote, has carried it to a greater degree of perfection 
than any other writer. Into English literature, particularly 
its dramatic compositions, it enters largely. Shakspeare, 
Gaj^, Farquhar, and others, have used it with great effect. 

It is to bo regretted that English comedy has not confined itself to 
pure and legitimate humor. To the discredit of our stage, obscenity and 
ribaldry are too often allowed to take its place. This can hardly be at- 
tributed to a luck of natural refinement. The cause seems rather to be 
that the first great masterpieces in this department of literature, written 
in a licentious age, were stained with gross indelicacy, which subse- 
quent authors, with this precedent- before them, deemed it necessary to 
imitate. With obscenity, humor has nothing in common. 

§ 313. The aim of humor is simply to raise a laugh. 
When there is an ulterior object, — ^that is, when it is sought 
by means of this laugh to influence the opinions and pur- 
poses of the hearer or reader, — then humor becomes ridi- 
cule. In this case, a keener contempt of the wealaiess 
under review must be awakened than in the case of humor. 

Ridicule is to argumentative composition what the reductio ad absur» 
dum is to a mathematical demonstration, — a negative, yet satisfactory, 
way of arriving at the object proposed. It may be effectively applied to 
whatever is absurd, and, in a measure, also, to ivhat is false. When sober 
argument would be too dignified and formidable a weapon to employ, 
ridicule may with propriety take its place. To a certain extent, the 
same foibles feel its lash as are open to the more genial attacks of hu- 
mor. It goes, however, a step further ; adding to the former category, 
ignorance, cowardice, profligacy, and dishonesty. Great crimes are be- 
yond its* sphere. To raise a laugh at cruelty, perfidy, or murder, would 
bo intolerable. 

§ 311. In what departments of literature is humor extensively employed f 
Who has carried it to the greatest perfection ? What is said of English comedy f 
What seems to he the cause of this ? 

§ 312. What is the aim of humor ? When does humor become ridicule ? Whpt 
feeling is In this case awakened? To what Is the relation between ridicule and 
argumentative composition compared? To what may ridicule bo applied ? When 
may it with propriety take the place of argument? What arc beyond its sphere, 
and why? 
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§ 313. The attack of ridicule is, from its very nature, a 
covert one. What we profess to contemn, we scorn to con- 
fute. Hence, the reasoning of which ridicule is the medium 
must be carried on under a species of disguise. Sometimes the 
contempt itself is dissembled, and the railer assumes an air of 
arguing gravely in defence of what he is exposing as ridicu-^ 
lous. He affects to be in earnest ; but takes care to employ 
so thin a veil that one can easily see through it and discern 
his real intent. Such a course of reasoning is known as 
irony^ and it often constitutes the most effective way of 
dealing with folly and falsity. 

We have a brief specimen of ironical ridicule in Elijah’s address to 
the priests of Baal, "who were endeavoring by sacrifices and prayers to 
draw a manifestation of power from their false god : — “ Cry aloud : for 
he is a god : either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is in a journey, 
or peradventurc he sleepetb, and must be awakened.” 

EXEEGISE. 

The first extract given below illustrates humor; the 
Dnd, ridicule. Let the student point out their distin- 
guishing features ; and, as an exercise in punctuation, let 
him supply such points Us are omitted. 

THE LANaum LADY. 

“ The languid lady next appears in state 
Who was not born to carry her own \^ight 
She lolls reels staggers till some foreign aid 
To her own stature lifts the feeble maid. 

Then if ordained to so severe a doom 
She by just stages journeys round the room 
But knowing her own. weakness she despairs 
To scale the Alps that is ascend the stairs. 

My fan let others say who laugh at toil 
Fan hood glove scarf is her laconic style 
And that is spoke with such a dying fall 
That Betty rather sees than hears the call 
The motion of her Hps and meaning eye 
Piece out the idea her faint words deny. 


$ 313, What is the character of the attack of ridicule f How must the reason- 
ing of which it is the medium bo carried on ? Sometimes, what does the miler 
seem to be doing? What does he take care, however, that the hearer or reader 
shall discover? What name is given to this species of ridicule? What Is said 
of its effect ? Eepeat the quoted specimen of ironical ridicule. 
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Oh listen "with attention most profound 
Her yoico is but the shadow of a sound. 

And help oh help her spirits are so dead 
One hand scarce lifts the other to her head 
If there a stubboi'n pin it triumphs o’er 
She pants she sinks away and is no more. 

Let the robust and the gigantic carve 
Life is not worth so much she’d rather starve 
But chew she must herself ah cruel fate 
That Kosalinda can’t by proxy eat” — ^Yottng, 

THE PROFOtTNB WEITER. 

“ By these methods in a few weeks there starts up many a writer ca- 
pable of managing the profoundest and most universal subjects. For 
what though his head be empty provided his commonplace book be full. 
And if you will bate him but the circumstances of method and style .and 
grammar and invention allow him but the common privileges of tran- 
scribing from others and digressing from himself as often as he shall see 
occasion he will desire no more ingredients towards fitting up a treatise 
that shall make a very comely figure on a bookseller’s shelf there to bo 
preserved neat and clean for a long eternity adorned with the heraldry 
of its title fairly inscribed on a label never to be thumbed or greased by 
students nor bound to everlasting chains of darkness in a library but 
when the fulness of time is come shall happily undergo the trial of pur- 
gatory in order to ascend the sky,” — 


LESSON XLVII. 

PIGURES OP OETHOOPAPHY, ETTMOLOGT, ANI> SYNTAX 

§ 314. Figures are intentional deviations from the 03> 
dinary spelling, form, construction, or application, of words. 
They are arranged in four classes; figures of orthography, 
figures of etymology, figures of syntax, and figures of rhet- 
oric, Though admissible in both prose and poetry, they 
occur more frequently in the latter. 

§ 315. Figures of orthography are intentional deviations 
from the ordinary spelling of words. They are two in num- 
ber ; Mi-me'-sis and Ar'-cha-ism. 

SS14, What are figares? Into what classes are they divided? In what do 
they most frequently occur I 
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Mimesis consists in imitating the mispronunciation of a 
word, by means of false spelling; as, “ Well, I’ll argify 
the topic.” 

Archaism consists in spelling a word according to ancient 
usage ; as, The gret Kyng hathe^ every day, fifty fair Damy- 
seUs^ alle Maydenes^ that serven him everemore at his Mete!^'^ 
§316. Figures of etymology are intentional deviations 
fiom the ordinary forms of words. Those most used are eight 
in number; A-phaer'-e-sis, Pros'-the-sis, Sym'-co-pe, A-poc'-o- 
pe, Par-a-go -ge, Di-ser'-e-sis, S3ni-asr'-e-sis, and Tme'-sis, 
Aphceresis is the elision of a letter or letters from the 
beginning of a word : as, ^bove, for above ; ^neathy for beneath, 

^ Prosthesis is the prefixing of a letter or letters to a word : 
as, for damn ^ hedeeJcedy for decked, 

^ — ^iSy7iC02)eis the elision of a letter or letters from the mid- 
dle of a word; as, e’en, for eve^i; ho! penny ^ for haljpenny. 
Apocope is the elision of a letter or letters at the end of 
a word: as, tKy for the ^ for though, 

„ yParagoge is the annexing of a letter or letters to a 

word : as, vasty ^ for vast ; withouteriy for loiihout, 

JDim^^esis is the separation into different syllables of two 
contiguous vowels that might unite in a diphthong. This 
figure is usually indicated by placing two dots over the last 
of the separated vowels. Thus, aim^onauty instead of cero’^ 
naut ; cobperatCy for cooperate. 

Synaeresis is the condensing of two syllables into one : 
as, waik^Bty for walkest ; IwMowedy for hallow^ed 

It was formerly customary to make the participial termination a 
separate syllable ; as, lov-ed^ drowned. This practice is still adhered to 
by some in solemn discourse ; but, in common pronunciation, Syuteresia 

§ 315, What are figures of orthography ? Name them. In what does Mimesis 
consist f In what, Archaism f 

§ 316, What are figures of etymology ? Mention the principal ones, ohsenr- 
ing that an acute accent in each case denotes the syllable that receives t!io 
stress of the voice. Define them in turn, and give examples of each. In the case 
of Aphseresis and other figures that consist in elisions, what mark must be em- 
ployed i^ow is Dimresis indicated f What termination was formerly made a 
eeparttt© syllable ? What is the practice at the present day f 
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incorporates the final ed with the preceding syllable, whenever this is not 
impossible by reason of the nature of the letters. 

Tmesis is the separating of the parts of a compound by 
introducing a word or words between them : as, what ^cfa^ 
soever /le turned ; to us ward. 

§ 317. Figures of syntax are intentional deviations from 
the ordinary construction of words. Those most in use are 
five in number; El-lip'-sis, Ple'-o-nasm, Syl-lep-sis, En-al- 
la-ge, and Hy-jper'-ba-ton. 

Ellipsis is the omission of a woi’d or words, necessary to 
the consti'uction of a sentence, but not essential to its mean- 
ing ; as, [He] who steals my purse, steals trash.” — “ To 
whom thus Eve [sj3oke].” 

Words thus omitted are said to bo understood. They are used in the 
syntactical parsing of sentences, to explain the agreement or government 
of the words expressed. 

Fleo7iasm is the use of superfluous words ; as, “ The boy, 
oh ! where was he ? ” — I know thee, xoho thou This 

figure often imjDarts force to expressions, and is generally 
employed when the feelings are strongly excited. 

Si/llejms is the construing of words according to the 
meaning they convey, and not by the strict requirements of 
grammatical rules ; as, Philip went down to the city of Sa- 
maria, and preached Christ unto — «The moon her 

silver beams dispenses.” 

In the first example, city is 3d person, singular number ; and, accord- 
ing to strict grammatical rules, ilieni should bo it By the city, however, 
the writer means th£ people in tlw city ; and he is, therefore, at liberty to 
use a pronoun in the plural. In the last example, it will bo seen, there 
is a species of inferior personification, by which sex is attributed to the 
moon, an inanimate object ; we may therefore substitute a feminine pro- 
noun for 'its, which, strictly speaking, it would bo necessary to use* As in 
this last case, the deviation which constitutes Syllepsis often arises from 
the introduction of a rhetorical figure, such as personification or metaphor. 

§ 317. What are figures of syntax ? Name those most in use. What is BUip. 
sis ? Whnt is said of words omittocl according to this figure ? In what are they 
used? What Is Pleonasm ? What does this figure impart to expressions, and 
When is it generally employed ? What is Syllepsis ? Point out how this figure 
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Enallage is the use of one part of speech, or one modi- 
fication of a word, for another; as, ^^They fall siiGcessive 
and successive rise.” — “ Sure some disaster has hefelV^ 

In the first example, we should have the adverb mccessively to modify 
the verbs fall and rise, instead of the adjective mccessive ; and, in the 
last, the participle befallen, in place of the imperfect hefelL The truth is, 
that this figure has been found necessary, to excuse the grammatical 
errors that occur in distinguished writers. The young composer is 
warned against supposing that Enallage can justify a violation of the 
rules of Syntax. Perhaps the only case in which it may with propriety 
be used, is the substitution of you for thou and we for I, when reference 
is made to a single person. 

Syperhaton is the transposition of words ; as, ^‘He wan- 
ders earth around,” — ^for, He wanders around earth.” 

This figure constitutes one of the chief features that distinguish 
poetry from prose. Judiciously used in either, it imparts variet,y, 
strength, and vivacity, to composition. Care must be taken, however, 
not to carry it to such an extent as to occasion ambiguity or obscurity. 

EXERCISE. 

Point out the figures that occur in the following passages, 
and show, if they were not employed, what changes would 
have to be made in the words : — 

1, There’s but one pang in death, — ^leaving the loved. 2. Thro’ me 
shine the pearly pebbles. 8, Maister, have you any wery good weal in 
your vallet ? 4. E’en ’neath the earth pll him pursue. 6. At her feet 
he bowed, he fell, he lay down : at her fSet he bowed, he fell ; where he 
bowed, there he fell down dead. 6. It’s never a trouble, so plase your 
honor, for Mil Irithman to do his duty, 7. He touchethe no thing, he 
handJewdiwu^ holdethe everemore his Hondes before him, upon 
thel^lmpy^ B. Adown lEe steepy MU they toil. 9. Th’ aerial pencil 
4arms the scene anew. 10. So little mercy shows who needs so much. 
11, Fr’ytbee, peace. 12. There lament they the live day long, 13. I 
lay in Sion a stumbling-stone, and rock of offence ; and whosoever be- 
lieveth on him shall not be ashamed. 14. Turn thou me, and I shall be 
turned. 16. He that hath charity* for him the prayers of many aseendi* 

operates in the two prfiven examples. Prom what does Syllepsis often arise? 
What is Enal3a^?e ? Show how it operates In the given examples. Pot what has 
this figure been found necessary? Against what is the composer warned ? In 
what case may Enallage bo properly employed ? What is Hyperbaton ? In what 
Is this figure most used ? What does it contribute to produce ? What may re^ 
Suit firom its tniin<^crate use ? 
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16. First Evening draws her crimson curtain, then Night throws down 
her pall. 1^. Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow, 

IS. Dun Chaucer, Well of English undefyled, 

On Fame’s eternall bcadroil worthie to bo fyled. 

19. ^ Let us instant go, 

O’eriurn his bowers, and lay his castle low. 

20. ’Tis Fancy, in her fiery car, 

Transports me to the thickest war. 

21. Who never fasts, no banquet e’er enjoys. 

22. Bliss is the same in subject as in king, 

In who obtain defence, or defend,. 


LESSON XLVIII. 

FIGFEATIYE LANGUAGE. 

§ 318. The figures defined in the last lesson, though it 
is iinpoi’tant that the student should be able to recognize 
them, and, if need be, use them, have but little to do with 
style, compared with those which we shall next consider, and 
which are known as figures of rhetoric. Before proceeding 
to treat of these separately, we may with propriety consider 
figurative language in general, its origin, its peculiarities, 
and the advantages gained by its use. 

§ 319. Definition. — Figurative language implies a de- 
partui'c from the simple or ordinary mode of expression ; a 
clothing of ideas in words which not only convey the mean- 
ing, but, through a comparison or some other means of ex- 
citing the imagination, convey it in such a way as to make 
a lively and forcible impression on the mind. 

Thus, if we say, Saladin was shrewd in the council, brave in the 
field,” we express the thought m the simplest manner ; but if wo vary 

§ 318, How do the figures Just defined compare in importance with figures of 
rhetoric? Before proceeding to treat of the latter^ what is it proposed to consider ? 

§ 319. What does figurative language Imply ? lilustrate its use with the two 
examples given. 
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the expressioix thus, “ Saladin was a fox in the council, a lion in the 
field, we clothe the same sentiment in figurative language. Instead of 
cunning and courage, we introduce the animals that possess these quali- 
ties in the highest degree, and thus present livelier images to the mind. 
So, we have a plain and simple proposition in the sentence, “ It is impos- 
sible, even by the most careful search, fully to ascertain the divine na- 
ture.” But when we say, “ Canst thou, by searching, find out God V 
Oanst thou find out the Almighty to perfection ? It is high as heaven, 
what canst thou do? deeper than hell, -what canst thou know?” we 
unite with the same proposition questions expressive of admiration, and 
thus render it more forcible. 

§ 330. Oeigijst. — ^To account for the origin of figures, we 
must go back to that of language itself, for they are coeval. 
At this early period, men would naturally begin with giving 
names to the different objects with which they came in con- 
tact. Their nomenclature was at fiirst, of course, limited and 
imperfect ; but, as knowledge increased and ideas multiplied, 
the store of words would naturally increase also. Neverthe- 
less, to the infinite variety of objects and ideas, language w^as 
inadequate ; or rather, to extend it so as to have a separate 
word for each, would have involved a vocabulary too cum- 
brous for even the best memories. Tliis difficulty was to be 
avoided ; and a natural expedient was adopted, — ^that of mak- 
ing a word already applied to one idea or object stand for 
another, between which and the primary one they found or 
fancied some resemblance to exist. Thus, compaasion in the 
human breast, as well as mildness of speech, seemed to be a 
kiirdred idea to softness in material bodies. The latter term 
was therefore extended to the two former ideas ; we speak 
with equal propriety of a soft hecl^ a soft hearty and soft words. 
Figures of this kind abound in all languages. The operations of the 
mind and affections, in particular, are designated by words originally ap- 
plied to sensible objects- These words, being earliest introduced, were 

§ 320. To accoimt for the origin of figures, to what must we go laack? With 
what would men naturally begin ? What was the character of their nomenclature 
at first ? When did it begin to be extended ? What was the objection to Invent- 
ing a separate word for each idea and object? What natural expedient was 
adopted? Give an illustration. To what objects wore names first given? To 
what, in particular, were those names afterwards extended ? Cite some expre#^ 
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naturally extended, by degrees, to those mental peculiarities of which, men 
had more obscure ideas and to wdiich they found greater difficulty in as- 
signing distinct names. Hence arose such expressions as a piercing 
judgment, a roarm and a cold heart, a rough temper. In some cases, 
these figurative words are the only ones that can well be applied to such 
ideas ; as the student will be convinced, on attempting to find a synony- 
mons expression for “ a cold or freezing reception 

With the origin of figures, moreover, imagination has had much to 
do. Every object that makes an impression on the mind is accompanied 
with certain cognate ideas. Nothing presents itself in an isolated man- 
ner, There are relations which inseparably connect every material ob- 
ject with other things which either precede or follow it, produce it or 
arc produced by it, resemble it or are opposed to it. Thus every idea 
carries others in its train, which may be regarded as its accessories ; and 
the latter often strike the mind more forcibly than the principal idea it- 
self. They are pleasanter, perhaps, or more familiar ; or they recall to 
remembrance a greater variety of important circumstances. The imagi- 
nation, thus disposed to rest on the accessory rather than on the prin- 
cipal object, often applies to the latter the name or epithet originally 
appropriated to the former. Hence, choice, as well as the necessity 
alluded to above, has given currency to a great number of figurative ex- 
pressions, and men of lively imaginations are adding to them every day. 
Thus, instead of saying, Under Augustus, Home enjoj^ed greater power 
and glory than at any other period,” we take an analogous idea, sug- 
gested by imagination from the gi'owth of a plant or tree, and say, 
Rome flonrlshed most under Augustus ; ” or, remembering that, when 
a heavenly bodj^ is directly overhead, and therefore apparently at the 
highest i3oint of its orbit, astronomers say it is at iis we. substitute 

this accessory and say, “ Under Augustus, Rome was at the zenith of her 
power and glory,*’ — and thus express the thought more tersely and point- 
edly than by the litox*al language above cited. 

§ 321. Histort. — Such was the origin of figurative lan- 
guage. First introduced by necessity, it was found to yield 
such pleasure to the imagination and communicate so much 
life to composition, that men used it in preference to plain 


oiona w’hich arose Sn this way. What faculty of the mind, also, had much to do with 
the origin of figures ? Describe the way in which it operated to produce them. 
Express, in plain language, the fact that under Augustus Rome attained her 
greatest power and glory. Express the same eenfiment figuratively in two dif- 
ferent ways, ahow, in each case, whence the figure is derived. 

§ 8S1. What two causes, then, led to tfie ns© ©f figurative language ? Whisa 
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language, even when they could express their meaning 
equally well by means of the latter. Both these causes oi> 
erated wdth special force in the early stages of socict 3 \ The 
barrenness of language made it necessarj^ to use words in a 
figui‘ative sense ; while imagination, then more vivid than in 
subsequent ages, gave a decided preference to terms so em- 
ployed. As it was in the infancy of societ}^, so we find it gen- 
erally to be with savage tribes. New objects strongly im- 
press their minds. They are governed by imagination and 
passion, rather than reason ; and this is shown in their lan- 
guage. Tlie North American Indian tongues afford striking 
illustrations of this fact. Bold, picturesque, and metaphorical, 
they abound in allusions to material objects, particularly such 
as are most striking in a wild and solitary life. An Indian 
cMef, in an ordinary harangue to his tribe, uses more meta- 
phors than a Eurofyean ■would employ in an epic poem. 

As a language progresses in refinement, precision is more regarded, 
and there is a tendency to give every object a distinct name of its own. 
Still, figurative words continue to occupy a considerable place. Wa 
find, on examination, that, while there are some which, by reason of fre- 
quent use, have come to be regarded as purely literal expressions, such 
as a clear head,, a hard hearty and the like ; there are many others which, 
in a greater or less degree, retain their figurative character and impart 
to style the peculiar effect described above. As examples, wc may point 
to such phrases as the following: enter vpon ^ to folhw 

mi an argument,” to stir up strife,” “ to move the feelings,” &c. In the 
use of such expressions, the correct writer will always carry out the fig- 
ure; that is, will regard the allusion on which it is based, and introduce 
in the same connection nothing inconsistent therewith. One may, for 
instance, “ be sheltered under the patronage of a great man ” ; but it 
would be wrong to say, “ sheltered under the mask of dissimulation,” — 
for a mask docs not shelter, but conceals. 

§322. AdvaktjVGES. — T he advantages which accrue 
from the use of figures are as follows : — 

did these cansos operate with special force? Why? In what languages do they 
also operate strongly ? What tongues afibrd sticking illustrations of this fact? 
What is the character of these Indian tongues ? Asa language progresses in re- 
finement. what tendency prevails ? What follows, as regards figurative expres- 
sions ? What do we find, in process of time, with respect to them In the use 
of figurative expressions, what must the writer be careful to do ? lUastratc this. 
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L They enrich language by increasing its facilities of 
expression. By their means, Avords and phrases are multi- 
plied, so that all kinds of ideas, the minutest dififerences, 
and the nicest shades of thought, am be distinctly and ac- 
curately expressed. 

II. They dignify stjde. Words and phrases to Avdiich 
the ear is accustomed are often too colloquial and familiar 
to be employed in connection with elevated subjects. When 
treating of the latter, we should be greatly at a loss were it 
not for figures. Properly used, they have the same efiect on 
language that is produced by the rich and splendid dress of a 
person of rank ; that is, by imparting a general air of magnifi- 
cence, they exact admiration and respect. Assistance of this 
kind is often necessary in prose ; in poetrj^, it is indispensable. 

To say ilie mn riscSy for instance, is trite, and fails to aw'aken. any 
pleasure in the mind ; but the same thought is pleasing in the highest 
degree, as figuratively expressed by Thomson : — 

“ But yonder comes the powerfid king of day, 

Rejoicing in the East.” 

So, what a contrast is presented by the plain proposition, § ** all men are 
subject alike to death,” and the same sentiment as expressed by Horace : — 

“ With equal pace, impartial Eato 
Knocks at toe palace and the cottage gate,” 

in. They bring before the mind two objects simulta- 
neously yet without confusion. We see one thing in an- 
other, and this is always a source of pleasure. In nothing 
does the mind more gladly employ itself than in detecting 
and tracing resemblances. 

When, for example, for we substitute ihe morning of life^ the 
fancy is entertained with two ideas at once, — the early period of exist- 
ence, and the opening of the day ; each of which has its own associa- 
tions, and awakens its peculiar train of images. The fancy is thus ex- 

§ S23. What is the first advantage resulting from the use of figures? What, 
the second ? When we are treating of elevated subjects, what words must not be 
used ? In such cases, to what must we have recourse ? To what is the effect of 
figurative language compared ? In what department of composition Is assistance 

of this kind indispensable f Show, by means of two socamples, the difference in 
effect between trite and figurative language. What la the third advantage gained 
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cited ia a two-fold degree ; and this double pleasure is enhanced not u. 
little by the evident resemblance between the objects compared. 

IV, Again, as already seen, figures frequently convey 
the meaning more clearly and forcibly than plain language. 
This is particularly true in the ca’se of abstract conceptions, 
which, in a greater or less degree, they represent as sensible 
objects, surrounding them with such circumstances as enable 
the mind fully to comprehend them. A well-chosen figure, 
indeed, not unfrequently, with the force of an argument, 
carries conviction to the mind of the hearer ; as in the fol- 
lowing illustration from Young: When -we dip too deep 
in pleasure, we always stir a sediment that renders it im- 
pure and noxious.” 

§ 333. Rttles, — ^In the use of figures, rules are of ser- 
vice, as they are in every other department of composition. 
There is no force in the argument that they are unnecessary, 
because people who have never heard of a rule use figmes 
properly every day. 

We constantly meet with persons who sing agreeably and correctly 
without knowing a note of the gamut ; is it, therefore, improper to reduce 
the notes to a scale, or unnecessary for a musician to study the principles 
of his art ? The ornaments of composition are certainly as capable of 
improvement as the ear or the voice ; and the only means of insuring 
this improvement are careful study of the various rules founded on na- 
ture and experience, and constant practice with reference to the prin- 
ciples they establish. 

§ 334. UsE.~Though the advantages arising from the 
use of figurative language have been dwelt on at some 
length, it must not be supposed, either that its frequent use 
is absolutely essential to beauty of composition, or that fig- 
ures alone, without other merits, can constitute such beauty. 

by the use of figures? Explain anti illustrate this point. Fourthly, how do fig- 
ures frequently convey a writer’s meaning f In the case of what is this particu- 
larly true ? To what is a well-chosen figure often equivalent in force ? Give an 
illustration from Toung. 

§ S23. What is said of rules for the use of figures ? What argument is urged 
against them ? Expose the Ihllacy of this argument, 

§ 3S4, What must not be supposed with respect to figurative language F Which 
$s more important.— the thomrht or Its dress ? 
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As tlie body is more important than the dress^ so the thought 
is of more moment than the mode of expressing it. No figure 
can render a cold or empty composition interesting; while, 
on the other hand, if a sentence is sublime or pathetic, it 
can support itself without borrowed assistance. 


LESSON XLIX. 

EXERCISES ON FIGtJEATIVE LANGUAGE. 

EXERCISE I. 

In the following passages, change the figurative to plain 
language : — 

Example. Flguraiive, — The king of terrors. 

The waves are asleep on the bosom of ocean. 

Flain, — ^Death. 

The ocean is calm. 

1, The moridng of life ; — ^the veil of night;-— temper; — a deep 
thinker ; — a light disposition a cold heart ; — a toarni friend an aU 
tacic of sickness audience ; — highhapes 2. Athens 

was now at ih^ pmndcU of glory, S, The sea iwdllbios many a vessel. 
4. Beside the warrior slept his bow. 5, Guilt is ivcdded to misery. 6, 
Homer’s genius soars higher than Virgil’s. 7. Some great men are noted 
for the 7'oiighHcss of their behavior. 8. Time had left Ms footprints on 
her brow. 9. The hreaih of spring infuses new life into the vegetable 
vrorld. 10. The sanguine man is sometimes rudely wakened from his 
dreams, 11. Even at imaginary woes the heart will sometimes ache. 12. 
Abstinence is the only talisman p-gainst disease. 18. This lamentation 
imehed his heart. 14. We should not be cast down by light alHictions, 

15, “ Adversity’s cold frosts will soon he o’er ; 

It heralds brighter days Joyous Spring 
Is cradled on the Winter'^s icy breast. 

And yet corner Jlushed in beauty.” 

16. ’’■Vico is a momter otBofrigh^idmien, 

As to be hated needs but to be seen ; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face. 

Wo first endure, then embraced* 

EXERCISE II. 

In each of the following passages, introduce figurative 
language without altering the sense. Punctuate the sen- 
tences so formed, and be careful to cany out the figure 
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properly. The student may form figures of his own, or may 
emplo}^ those suggested by the words in parentheses. 

Example. Flain. — The uneompassionate man has no sympathy for 
the unfortunate. 

Figurative, — The liard-liearUd man turm a deaf ear to the 
unfortunate. 

1. The mind should be kept uneontammated {weeds, garden). 2. Let 
us be virtuous, and not yield to the temptations of pleasure {path, listen, 
voice). S. With the ancient Stoics it was a principle never to indulge 
their appetites unduly {overstep). 4. Suspicion is a source of great un- 
happiness {poison), 5. Providence has wisely ordained that we shall 
not know the future {sealed). 6. Calumnious reports are often circulated 
about those whose lives aiford the least reason for them {aim, arrows). 

He is dying {tide). 8. Fortune, though it may involve us in temporal 
difficulties, can not make us permanently unhappy, if we do no evil. 9. 
Time makes many changes. 10. The young man, on leaving college, 
should pause a moment for serious thought before engaging in active 
We {latmching). 11. We should constantly have regard to the require- 
ments of truth and justice. 12. We meet with few utterly stupid per- 
sons ; with still fewer noble geniuses ; the generality of mankind arc be- 
tween the two extremes. 13. Often, when apparently gay, the heart is 
sad. 14. Seldom do the old form very ardent friendships, 15. Our 
worst enemies are our own evil passions. 16. The rising sun shines on 
the tops of the mountains {gilds). IV. The lightning is seen first on one 
peak and then on another {leaps). IS, He is in love. 


LESSON L. 

FIGITEES OF RHETOEIC. 

^ .§ 325. Fiottees of rhetoric are intentional deviations 
jfrom the ordinaiy appEcation of words. | They are constant- 
ly occurring in every department of composition, and are a 
source of life and beauty to style. Rhetoricians have de- 
voted much attention to defining, analyzing, and classifying 
them ; and, by making slight shades of difference sufficient 
ground for the formation of new dasses, have succeeded in 
enumerating more than two hundred and fifty. Such mi- 
nuteness is of no practical use ; and we shall limit our con- 


§8g6. What are figures of rhetoric? How many have been enumerated by 
rhetoriciaus ? How Mvo they succeeded in making so many t How many are 
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sideration to the sixteen leading figures, wliicli embrace 
many of the subdivisions above alluded to, and are all that 
it is necessary to understand or of advantage to employ. 

The sixteen principal figures are Siin^-i-le, Met'-a-f)hor, 
Al'de-go-ry, Me-ton^-y-my, Sy-nec'-do-che, Hy-per -bode, Vi- 
sion, A-pos'-tro-phe, Per-son-i-fi-ca'-tion, Iii-ter-ro-ga'-tion, Ex- 
da-ma -tion, An-titli'-e-sis, Oli-max, I'-ro-ny, A-poph'-a-sis, 
and On-o-mat“O-po0 “ia. 

Several of these figures are called tropes (a term derived from tlie 
Greek, meaning because the -word is turned^ as it were, from its 

ordinary application. 

§ 326. Simile is the comparison of one object to another, 
and is generally^ denoted by llhe^ as, or so / as, “ He shall 
be U/ce a tree iDlantcd by the rivers of water.” — “ Thy smile 
is as the dawn of the vernal day.” 

Compax'isons are sometimes made without any formal term to denote 
them ; as, “ Too much indulgence does not strengthen the mind of the 
young ; plants raised with tenderness are seldom strong.” Here a com- 
parison is made just as much as if the word as were introduced before 
plants. So, Chaucer employs a simile in the following beautiful line, 
without directly indicating it : — 

“IJp rose the snn, and up rose Einilie.” 

All comparisons may be divided, according to the purpose for which 
they are employed, into two classes, known as Explanatory Similes and 
Embellishing Similes. The former may be used without impropriety 
even in abstruse philosophical compositions, which, indeed, they often 
illustrate in the happiest manner. One of this class is successfully em- 
ployed by Harris, to explain the distinction between the powers of sense 
and those of imagination. ‘‘ As wax would not be adequate to the pur- 
pose of signature, if it bad not the power to retain as well as to receive 
the impression; the same bolds of the soul, with respect to sense and 
imagination. Sense is its receptive power; ima^nation its retentive. 
Had it sense without imagination, it would not be as wax, but as water, 
where, though all Impressions be instantly made, yet as soon as they are 


here considered ? Name them. arc several of these figares called f Wliat 

does the word tropes mean ? 

§ SS6. What is Simile f By what woi*ds i» it indicated? How are compari- 
«ons sometimes made? Give an example. Into what two dasses are Similes 
dlvidedt Define ^ch, and give examples. 
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made, they are instantly lost.” The Embellishing Simile, on the other 
hand, is introduced, not for the sake of explanation or instruction, but 
simply to beautify the style. Such, for instance, is the effect of the fol- 
lowing from Ossian : — “ Pleasant are the words of the song, said Cuchul- 
lin, and lovely are the tales of other times. They are like the calm 
dew of the morning on the hill of roes, when the sun is faint on its side, 
and the lake is settled and blue in the vale.” 

§ 327. Metaphor indicates the resemblance of two ob- 
jects by applying tbe name, attribute, or act of one directly 
to the other ; as, “ He shall be a tree planted by the rivers 
of water.” 

Metaphor is the commonest of all the figures. It assumes a variety 
•f forms, under some of which it is constantly appearing in composition. 
Sometimes there is no formal comparison ; but, as was instanced in the 
last lesson, an act is assigned to an object, which, literally, it is incapa- 
ble of performing, to represent in a lively manner some act which it can 
perform; as, “ Wild fancies gamhoUed unlridl^d through his brain.” We 
may properly apply the term metaphorical to words used in this figurative 
sense, like many of those in the last Exercise. 

§ 328. Allegory is the narration of fictitious events, 
whereby it is sought to convey or illustrate important 
truths. Thus, in Psalm Ixxx., the Jewish nation is repre- 
sented under the symbol of a vine : — Thou hast brought a 
vine out of ISgypt: thou hast cast out the heathen, and 
planted it. Thou preparedst room before it, and didst cause 
it to take deep root, and it filled the land. The hills were 
covered with the shadow of it, and the boughs thereof wei*e 
like the goodly cedars.” 

It win be seen that an Allegory is a combination of kindred meta- 
phors so connected in sense as to form a kind of story. The parables of 
Scripture, as well as fables that point a moral, arc varieties of this figure. 
Sometimes an Allegory is so extended as to fill a volume ; as in the case 
of Bunyan’s ** Pilgrim’s Progress 

§ 329. Metonymy is the exchange of names between 

, § 3S7. What does Metaphor indicate f What is said of the forms under which 
it appears? How is it sometimes used in connection with a single object? 
What term may he properly applied to words used figuratively P 

$ 8S8. What is Allegory ? Of what is it a combination ? What are raenuoned 
as varieties of this figure ? How far is an Allegory sometimes extended ? 

§8^. What is Metonymy ? On what is this figure not founded t Mmi^tlonthe 
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things related. It is founded, not on resemblance, but on 
the relation of, 1. Cause and effect ; as, “ They have 3Ioses 
and the^jrapheU ”, i. e., their writings ; Gray hairs should 
be respected”, i. e., old age. 2. Progenitor and posterity; 
as, “Hear, O IsraeP\ i. e., descendants of Israel. 3. Sub- 
ject and attribute ; as, “ Youth and beauty shall be laid in 
dust ”, i. e., the young and heautifid. 4. Place and inhab- 
itant ; as, “ What la?id is so barbarous as to allow this in- 
justice ? ” i. e., what people. 5. Coujbainer and thing con- 
tained ; as, “ Our shi2:)s next opened a fire ”, i. e., our sailors. 
6. ^Sign and thing siginfied ; as, “ The sceptre shall not de- 
part fi’om Judah”, i. e.f kingly poxser. 7. Material and 
thing made from it ; as, “ His steel gleamed on high ”, i. e., 
his sicord. 

, § 330. Synecdoche is using the name of a part for that 
of the whole, the name of the whole for that of a part, or a 
definite number for an indefinite^; as, “ The sea is covered 
with sails ”, i. e., ships ; “ Our hero was gray, but not from 
age ”, i. e., his hair was gray; “ Ten thousand were on his 
right hand”, i. e,, a great number. 

§ 331. Hyperbole is the exaggeration of attributes, or 
the assigning to a subject of a wonderful and impossible 
act as the result of ardent emotion ; as, “ They [Saul and 
Jonathan] were sicifter than eagles^ they were stronger than 
“ And trembling Tiber dived beneath his hed?'^ 

HyperboKcal expressions are of frequent occurrence in common con- 
versation ; we often say, as eold asmice, as hot as Jire^ as white as snozv^ &c., 
in all which phrases the quality is exaggerated beyond the bounds of 
truth. 'Ihelr frequency is to be attributed to the imagination, which ah 
ways takes pleasure in magnifying the objects before it. Languages are, 
therefore, more or less hyperbolical, according to the liveliness of this 


various relations subsisting between objects whose names are exchanged, and 
iilustrate each. 

§ S^. What is Synecdoche f 

% sal. What is Hyperbole ? Where does this figure Ihs^uently occur? Give 
some common colloquial byperbqjilcal expressions. To what is their frequency 
attributable ? According to what is a language found to be more or less hyper* 
bolidd ? By whom is Hyperbole most freouently used ? 
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faculty in those who speak them. Hence the Orientals indulge in Hy- 
perbole more freely than Europeans, and the young use it to a much 
greater extent than those of maturer years. 

§ 332, Vision^ also ' called Imagery is the representa- 
tion of past events, or imaginary objects and scenes, as act- 
ually present to the senses ; as, “ Ciesar leaves Gaul, crosses 
the Rubicon, and enters Italy ”, i. e., left Gaul, crossed the 
Rubicon, &c. — “ They rally ^ they bleed^ for their kingdom and 
crown.” It will be seen from the examples that tliis figure 
often consists in substituting the present tense for the past. 

§ 333. Apostrophe is a turning from the regular course 
of the subject, into an invocation or address as, “ Death is 
swallowed up in victory. O death, where is thy sting ? O 
grave, where is thy victory?” 

§ 334. Personification^ or Pros-opopoe*4ay is the at* 
tributing of sex, life, or action to an inanimate object ; or the 
ascribing of intelligence and personality to an inferior crea- 
ture; as, ‘^The Sea saio it and^ar?.” — “The Worm, aware 
of his intent, harangued him thus,” 

§ 335. Interrogation is the asking of questions, not for 
the purpose of expressing doubt or obtaining information, 
but in order to assert strongly the reverse of what is asked; 
as, “ Doth God pervert judgment ? or doth the Almighty 
pervert justice?” This figure imparts animation to style. 
It is constantly employed in th e gook^ 

§ 836. JEkoclamation is the^*l^pression%pf some strong 
emotion of the mind ; as, “ Oh ! the depth of the riches both 
of the wisdom and the knowledge of God ! ” This figure 
employs exclamatory sentences and vocative clauses. 

§ 337. Antithesis is the placing of opposites in Juxta- 
position, for the purpose of heightening their effect by con- 

§ 333. What la Vision sometimes cailod ? Define this figare. What tense 
does it often require f 

$ 333. What is Apostrophe ? 

§ 834. What is Person ificaiion f 

S 386. What is Interrogation ? Where dooMt constantly occur f 

§ 336. What is Exclazoatfon f What does thjs figure employ? 

§ 88t, What is Antithesis f Where is it useS with great eflfect f 
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trast ; as, “ A good man obtaineth favor of the Lord ; but a 
man of wiched devices condemn.” — “Though gmve, 
yet trifling ; zealous^ yet iintrueJ^’^ This figure is used with 
great effect in the Book of Proverbs, x.-xv. It is one of the 
most effective ornaments that can be employed in comj)Osi- 
tion. “ To extirpate antithesis from literature altogether,” 
says the author of Lacon, “would be to destroy at one 
stroke about eight-tenths of all the wit, ancient and modem, 
BOW existing in the world.’^ 

§ 338. Climax is the arrangement of a succession of 
words, clauses, members, or sentences, in such a way that 
the weakest may stand first, and that each in turn, to the 
end of the sentence, may rise in importance, and make a 
deeper impression on the mind than that which preceded it ; 
as, “ Who shall seiDarate us from the love of Christ ? Shall 
trlbidation, or distress^ or perseeidion^ or famine^ or naJeed- 
ness^ or pertly or s^cord?^^ 

This term is deiivcd from the Greek word IMmaXy “a ladder”. The 
definition given above has reference to the Climax of sense. Wo Lave 
also a Climax of sound, which consists in arranging a series of words or 
clauses aecoi’diug to their length, that is, so that the shortest may come 
first ; as, § ** lie was a great, noble, disinterested man ; ” not, “ He was a 
disinterested, noble, great man.” A fine cficct is produced by coiiibin- 
ing the Climax of sense with that of sound. Cicero understood this 
fact, and, in his orations, constantly availed himself of it, with the 
greatest success. 

The faulty arrangement of words and clauses in the opposite order to 
that prescribed by this figure, that is, so that they successively decrease 
in importance, is kno^vn as Anti-climax. It is well illustrated in the fol- 
lowing couplet : — 

“ And thou, Balhonsie, thou great god of 
hieutenant-coloncl to the carl of Mar I ” 

The term Climax is also applied by some to sentences in which^ for 
the sake of emphasis, an expression occurring in one member is repeated 

§ S38, What is Climax ? From what is this term derived’ ? What is meant by 

a Climax of sound ? How is a fine elTect produced ? Who has availed himself of 
this ihet ? Wljat is Anti-climax ? Cite a couplet in point. To what sentences 
is the term Climax also applied? Eepeat the illustration quoted from Pope. 
What other name is given to this variety of Climax ? 
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in another ; as, “ When we have practised good actions a while, they be- 
come easy ; and, when they are easy, we begin to take pleasure in them ; 
and, when they please ns, we do them frequently ; and, by frequency of 
acts, they grow into a habit.” So, Pope, to heighten compassion for the 
fate of an unfortunate lady, repeats the idea that she lacked friendly 
sympathy in her distress : — 

“ By foreign hands thy dying eyes were closed. 

By foreign hands thy decent limhs composed ; 

By foreign hands thy hnmble grave adorned, 

By strangers honored and by strangers mourned.” 

Some make this an independent figure, and style it Repetition. 

§ 339. Irony is a figxtre by which is expressed directly 
the opposite of what it is intended shall be understood ; as 
when Elijah said to the piiests of Baal, who were tryj-ing" to 
induce their false god to manifest himself miraculously. 
Cry aloud, for he is a god,’^ &c. This figure has been al- 
ready considered under the head of Ridicule. 

§ 340- ApophasiSj JParalipsis^ or Omission^ is the pre- 
tended suppression of what one is all the time actually men- 
tioning ; as, “ I say nothing of the notorious profligacy of his 
character ; nothing of the reckless extravagance with which 
he has wasted an ample fortune ; notJmig of the disgusting 
intemperance which has sometimes caused him to reel in 
our streets ; — ^but I aver that he has exhibited neither 
probity nor ability in the important office which he holds.” 

§ 341. Onomatopoeia is the iise of a word or phrase 
formed to imitate the sound of the thing signified; as when 
we say, rat tat ta% to denote a knocking at the door ; how 
to express the barking of a dog; or, hit^siy to in- 
dicate the noise made by bees. 


§ 339, What S» Irony? 

§ 340. What othQr names has Apopbasis ? Befiue this figaitt. 
S 341. What is Ouomatc^mia ? Exemplify it. 
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ESEECISE OK F I O IT E E S . 


PoiKT out the figures that occur in the following pas- 
sages, and state to which of the four classes they belong. 
There may be more than one i^ the same sentence. 

.1. They that are of a froward heart are abomination to ‘the Lord ; 
but such as are upright in their way are His delight 2. Jls a- jewel of 
gold in a swine’s snout, so is a fair -woman which is without discretion. 
S. For I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor prin- 
cipalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, 
nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us from the 
love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 4. The depth saith, 3t 
is not in me : and the sea saith, It is not with me. 5. Weep on the 
rocks of roaring winds, O maid of Inistore ! Bend thy fair head over 
the waves, thou lovelier than the ghost of the hills, when it moves on 
the sunbeam, at noon, over the silence of Morven. He is fallen: thy 
youth is low I C. He smote the city. 7. There are a million truths that 
men are not concerned to know. 8. On this side, modesty is engaged ; 
on that, impudence : on this, chastity ; on that, lewdness : on this, in- . 
tegrity; on that, fraud; on this, piety; on that, profapeness ; on tixis, 
constancy; on that, fickleness : on this, honor; on that, baseness : on 
this, moderation ; on that, unbridled passion. 9, For all the land which 
thou soest, to thee will I give it, and to thy seed forever. And I will 
make thy seed as the dust of the earth ; so that, if a man can number the 
dust of the earth, then shall thy seed also be numbered., 10. Ignorance 
is a blank sheet, on which we may write ; but error is a scribbled one, 
from whieli we must first erase, 11. Horatius was once a very promising 
young gentleman; but in process of time he became so addicted to gam- 
ing, not to mention his drunkenness and debauchery, that he soon ex- 
hausted his estate, and ruined his constitution. 12." Hast thou eyes of 
flesh ? or scest thou as man seeth ? Are thy days as the days of man f 
Arc thy years as man’s days ? 13. Streaming grief his Aided cheek be- 

dewed, 14. My hea-yt is .turned to. stone ; 1 strike it, and it hurts my ‘ 
ban 15, Friendshiii is ho plant 'of hasty gi’owlh. 16. Cool age ad- 
vances, venerably wise. 17. Oh I that ye would altogether hold your 
peace y and it should be your wisdom. 18. Whoso loveth instruction 
loveth knowledge ; but ho that hateth reproof is brutish. 19. Ilia arm 
soon cleared the field. 

SO. Scune lead a life unblamable and juflt*^ 

Their own dear virtue their unshaken trust. 

The combat thickens. On; ye brave, 

^ Who rush to glory or the grave I 

SS, Oh! unexpected stroke,worse than of death! ' 

Must 1 thus leave thee. Paradise t thus leave 
Thee, native soli, these happy walks, and shades. 

Fit haunt of gods ! 
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S3. O books, ye monuments of mind, concrete wisdom of the wisest ; 

Sweet solaces of daily life ; proofs and results of immortality ; 

Trees yiel^ng all fruits, whose leaves are for the healing of the nation^i ; 
Groves of knowledge, where all may eat, nor fear a darning sword. 

Earth felt the wound ; arid Nature from her seat 
Sighing, through all her works, gave signs of woe 
That all was lost. 

S5. How slow yon tiny vessel ploughs the main I 
Amid the heavj’- billows now she seems 
A toiling atom ; then from wjuve to wave 
Leaps madly, by the tempest lashed ; or reels, 

Hair wrecked, through gulfs profound. 

$6. Me miserable 1 which way shall I fly 
Inlinite wrath, and infinite despair ? 

Which way I fly is hell, myeell* am hell, — 

And in the lowest depth, a lower deep, 

Still threatening to devour me, opens wide, 

To which the hell I suffer seems a heaven. 


87. The earth 

Gave signs of gratulations, and each hill. 

Joyous the birds ; fresh gales and gentle airs. 
Whispered it to the woods, and from their wings 
Flung rose, flung odor from the spicy shrub, 
Disporting. 


S8. Dash along 1 
BlasU along 1 
Crash along I 
Flash along I 


On ! on ! with a jump 
And a bump. 

And a roll, 

Hies the fire-fiend to his destined goal! 


LESSON Lir. 

BULES FOR THE USE OF RHETORICAL FIGURES, 

§ 34 : 2 . Fob a practical view of the figures defined in 
Lesson L,, and to learn under what circumstances they are 
most effectively introduced, the young writer is recom- 
mended to a careful and critical perusal of standard authors. 
A few remarks, however, on figures in general, and some 
brief rules respecting the use of the most important ones, 
will be found of service. 

§ 343. In the first place, an observation already made 
tnust be remembered, that composition is by no means de- 
pendent on figures for all, or even the greater part., of its 
beauties and merits. Examples of the most sublime and 

§ Where is the student referred for a practical view of figures ? 

$ 0^. What observation is first made respecting the effect of figures on com- 
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pathetic writing abound, and many have been cited above, 
in which, powerful as is their effect, no assistance is derived 
from this source- Figures, therefore, though valuable as 
auxiliaries, should not be the chief object had in view. If a 
composition is destitute of striking thoughts, or even if the 
style is objectionable, all the figures that can be employed 
will fail to render it agreeable. They may dazzle a vulgar 
eye, but can never please a judicious one. 

Jn the second place, to be beautiful, fi^’es must rise nat- 
urally from the subject- Dictated by imagination or passion, 
they must come fi’om a mind warmed by the object it would 
describe. They must flow in the same train as the current of 
thought. If deliberately sought out, and fastened on where 
they seem to fit, with the express design of embellishing, 
their effect will be directly the opposite of what is intended. 

Again, even when imagination px'ompts and the subject 
naturally gives rise to figures, they should not be used to 
excess. The reader may be smffeited with them; and, 
when they recur too often, they are apt to be regarded as 
evidence of a superficial mind that delights in show rather 
than in solid merit. 

Lastly, without a genius for figurative language, no one 
should attempt it. Imagination is derived from nature ; we 
may cultivate it, but must not force it. We may prune its 
redundancies, correct its errors, and enlarge its sphere ; but 
the faculty itself we can not create. We should therefore 
avoid attetnpts which can result only in inaldng our weak- 
ness apparent. 

With these general principles in view, we proceed to 
certain rules and cautions relating to simile, metaphor, and 
hyperbole, the commonest oniaments of style. 

§ 344 . Simile. 

position ? What Is essential to tho heautj of figures f When they are deliber- 
ately sought for» what is their effect ? What la said of naing them to excess^ 
eren when they arise naturally from the subject? Wiat writers should aroid 
attempts at figiiratire langaago? 
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I. Objects must not be compared to things of the same kind, that 
closely resemlble them. Huch of the pleasure we receive from this figure 
arises from its discovering to us similitudes where at first glance we 
would not expect them. When Milton compares Satan’s appearance, 
after his fall, to that of the sun suffering an eclipse and terrifying the 
nations with portentous darkness, we are struck with the point and dig- 
nity of the simile. But when he likens Eve’s bower in Paradise to the 
arbor of Pomona, or Eve herself to a wood-nymph, we receive but little 
entertainment, as one bower and one beautiful -woman must obviously, 
in many respects, resemble another. 

II. Still less should similes be foimded on faint resemblances. : In 
this case they neither explain nor embellish, and instead of entertaining 
the mind distract and perplex it. Shakspeare, bold in his use of figures, 
rather than delicate or correct, frequently violates this rule. The fol- 
lowing is a case in point : — 

^‘Give me the crown.— Here, cousin, seize the crown; 

Here on this side, my hand ; on that side, thine. 

Now is this golden cro^vn like a deep well, 

That owes two buckets, fUiing one another; 

The emptier ever dancing in the nir, 

The other down, unseen and full of water; 

That backet down, and full of tears, am I, 

Drinking my griefs, whilst you mount up on high.’’ 

JH. Trite similes are by all means to be avoided. - Among these may 
be classed the comparison of a hero to a lion, that of a person in sorrow 
to a fiower drooping its head, of a violent passion to- a tempest, of a 
ruddy cheek to a rose, of a fair brow to alabaster, — which have been 
banded down from one generation to another, and are still in great favor 
with second-rate writers. As originally used by those who took them 
direct from nature, they were beautiful ; but frequent use has divested 
them of all their charm. Indeed this is one criterion by which the true 
genius may be distinguished from the empty imitator. To the former, 
the treasures of nature are open ; he discerns new shapes and forms, and 
points of resemblance before unobserved : the latter must humbly follow 
in the train of those more gifted than himself. Unable to originate any 
new comparison, he can only reexpress the inventions of others. 


§ H4, To what must objects not bo compared ? Prom what does much of the 
pleasure we receive from the use of simile arise? Illustrate this by a reference 
to two of Milton's similes. What is said of similes founded on faint resemblances ? 
Who frequently violates this rule ? To what does he make one of Ms characters 
compare a crown ? What is the effect of this figure ? What is the third class 
of similes that must be avoided ? Instance some of these. Show the differ* 
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IV, Nothing is gained by comparing objects to things respecting 
which little is known^ as in the following from Cowley ; — 

“ It gives a piteous groan, and so it broke ; 

In vain it something would have spoke ; 

The love within too strong for ’twas, 
poison put into a Yeni^^glass.'''^ 

Comparisons, therefore, founded on local allusions or traditions, on 
the career of obscure mythological personages, on matters strictly be- 
longing to science or philosophy, or on any thing with which persons of 
a certain trade or profession only are conversant, must be avoided. To 
be effective, the object to which comparison is made must be familiar to 
the reader, — one of which, if not personally known to him, he has at 
least a well-defined conception. 

T. Similes must not be drawn from resemblances to low or trivial 
objects. Figures so derived degrade style, instead of adorning it. Bear 
witness the following : — 

“ As wasps, provoked by children in their play, 

Pour from their mansions hy the broad highway, 

In swarms the guiltless traveller engage, 

Whet all their stings, and call forth all their rage r 
All rise in anna, and, with a general cry, 

Assert their waxen domes, and buzzing progeny: 

Thus from the tents the fervent legion swaims, 

So loud their clamors, and so keen their arms,”— Pope’s Hoxbr. 

■VVe certairdy have no higher idea of the prowess of an army from its 
being said to resemble a swarm of wasps. In like manner, objects should 
he compared to things that possess the quality in which the resemblance 
lies in a greater degree than themselves. Thus, in the sentence, “ The moon 
i.s like a jewel in the sky,” the simile is bad, because the moon sheds more 
light than a jewel, and should not therefore be compared to the latter. 

VI. So, to compare low or trivial objects to things far exceeding 
them in greatness is no beauty, but constitutes one of the varieties of 
burlesque. jThis is exemplified in a passage from the Odyssey, in which 
the click of ’a lock is compared to the roaring of a bull : — 

“ Loud as a boll makes bin and valley ring, 

So roared the lock when it released the spring.” 


cnce in this respect between the true genius and the imitator. In the fourth 
place, towhat^must objects not be compared? How does Cowley violate this 
rule? What comparisons are thus excluded? Fifthly, from what rcaeiri- 
blances must similes not be drawn ? What is the effect of figures thus derived ? 
In the illustration cited from Homer, to what is the Grecian host lik^ed ? What 
is the fault'in comparing the moon to a jewel ? Describe and illnstrate the sixth 
class of faulty similes. What emotions do not admit of comparisons ? Show how 
Shakspeare violates this principle. 
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VII, Similes are out of place, wben anger, terror, remorse, or despair, 
is the prevalent passion. Men under the influence of such emotions are 
not likely to indulge in comparisons. Shakspearo, in Henry VI., grossly 
violates this principle, when he makes the dying Warwick say, 

“ My mangled body shows, 

My blood, my want of strength, my sick heart shows, 

That I must yield my body to the earth. 

And, by my fall, the conquest to my foe. 

Thus yields the cedar to the axe’s edge, 

Whose arms gave shelter to the princely eagle ; 

XJnder whose shade the ramping lion slept ; 

WThose top-branch overpowered Jove’s spreading tree, 

And kept low shrubs from winter’s powerful wind.” 

§ 345 . Metaphok. 

I. Metaphors being in most cases similes with the term denoting the 
comparison omitted, the rules laid down in the last section for the latter 
figure are equally applicable to the former. In other words, we must 
avoid unmeaning, far-fetched, trite, obscure, degrading, bombastic, and 
unseasonable, metaphors.f These different faults having been illustrated 
under the simile, it is not thought necessary to give further e.vamples. 

II. Care must be taken that the metaphor be appropriate. Thus, the 
clergyman who prayed that God would be a Toch to them that are afar 
off upon the sea ”, used a very inappropriate figure ; because, as vocTcb in 
the sea are a source of great danger to mariners, he was in reality ask- 
ing for the destruction of those for whose safety ho intended to pray. 

III. The commonest error in the use of metaphors is the blending of 
figurative with plain language in the same sentence ; that is, the con- 
struction of a period in such a way that a part must be interpreted meta- 
phorically and the remainder literally. Thus Pope, in his translation of 
Homer’s Odyssey (the error is not found in the original), makes Penel- 
ope say with reference to her son, 

Now fsom. my fond embrace by tempests tom, 

Oar other column of the state is borne, 

Nor took a 3dnd adieu, nor sought consent.” 

Ill the second line she calls her son a ‘‘ column of the state ”, and in 
the third speaks of his iohing <z adieu and Peking consent. Now, as 


S S45, What is the difference between similes and metaphors f Wlmt is said 
of the rules relating to the former J Accordingly, what kind of metaphors must 
be avoided? In the second place, what quality is essential to the correct met- 
aphor? Give an example of the inappropriate use of this figure. What is the 
commonest error in the use of metaphors? IJIustrate this from Pope’s transla- 
tion of the Odyssey, and show the error. Give another couplet from Pope^ con- 
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columns can not very well take kind adieus or seek consent^ there is an in- 
consistency, and the metaphor is faulty. The poet should either have 
avoided likening Telcmachus to a column, or else should not have at- 
tributed to him an act which it is impossible for a column to perform. 

So Pope elsewhere says, addressing the king, 

“ To thee the world its present homage pays, 

The harvest early, hut mature the praise.** 

Here, had it not been for the rhyme, he would evidently have said, “ Th« 
harvest early, but mature the crop?"* He would thus have carried out 
the figure. 

ly. Mixed metaphors, — that is, the use of two different figures in the 
same period, with reference to the same object, — confound the imagina- 
tion, and are to be strictly guarded against. Thus Addison, in his ‘^Let- 
ter from Italy”, says, 

I bridle in my struggling muse with pain. 

That longs to launch into a holder strain.** 

He first makes his muse a horse which may be bndkdy then a ship which 
may be launched. How can it be both, at one and the same moment ? 
How can being bridled prevent it from launekhtg P With equal impro- 
priety Shakspeare uses the expression, To take arms against a sett of 
troubles,” comparing the troubles in question, in the same breath, to an 
enemg and to a sea, 

T. Lastl}’, metaphors should not be carried too far ; if all the minor 
points of resemblance are sought out and dwelt upon, the reader will in- 
evitably become w'earied, 

§ 346. Htpeebole. 

I. yiolent hyperboles are out of place in mere descriptions. A per- 
son in great affliction may indulge in wild exaggeration, but for a writer 
merely describing such a person to use language like the following is pure 
bombast; — 

“ I found her on the floor. 

In all the storm of grief, yet heautiftil; 

Pouring forth tears at such a lavislx rate, 

That, W'ero the world on fire, they might have drowned 
The wrath of Heaven, and quenched the mighty ruiu.’**-IiiaB. 

II. Hyperboles may be so extravagant as to render the writer and 
his subject ridiculous. Lucan furnishes a case in point. The later 

talning a violation of this principle. What are mixed metaphors ? What is their 
effect? Show how Addison and Shakspeare violate this rule. What is said 
about cany hag metaphor# too Slur? 

% 346. In what are violent hyperboles out of place ? Give an example of bom- 
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Roman poets, as a compliment to their emperors, were in the habit of 
asking them in their addresses what part of the heavens they would 
choose for their habitation after they had become gods. Lucan, how- 
ever, resolving to outdo all his predecessors in an address to Kero, 
gravely beseeches him not to choose his place near either of the poles, 
lest his weight overturn the universe. 


LESSON LIII. 


EXEKCISE ON EIGUKES. 

Point out the figures of orthography, etymology, syntax, 
and rhetoric, that occur in the following extracts. , In each 
passage, there is a faulty figure, which violates one or more 
of the rules laid down in the last lesson. Show wherein 
the error lies, and suggest, in each case, a figure by which 
the difiiculty in question may be avoided. 

PATTLTr SIMILES. 

1. *‘The holy Book, like the eighth sphere,, doth shine.” — C owley. 

2. “ The sun, in figures such as these, 

Joys with the moon to play : 

To the sweet strains they advance, 

Which do result from their own spheres, 

As this nymph’s dance 

Moves with the numbers which she hears.” — ^Waller. 

3 . In Shakspeare’s Richard II., a gardener gives these directions to 
nis servants ; — 

“ Go, bind thou up yon dangling apricots, 

Which, like unruly children, make their sire 
Stoop with oppression of their prodigal weight 5 
Give some suppoftance to the bending twigs. 

Go thou; and, like^aa executioner, 

Cut off the heads of too fast-growing sprays, 

That look too lofty in our commonwealth ; 

All must be even in our government.” 


hast produced by this figure. What is said of extravagant hyperboles f Cite 
mo In which Lucan indulgen. 
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4. In Addison’s Cato, Portius, bidding bis beloved Lucia an eternal 
farewell, uses the following language : — 

“ Thus o’er the dymg* lamp the unstca'dy flame 
Hangs quivering on a point,- leaps elf by flls 
And falls again, as loath to quit its bold, 

Thou must not go ; my soul still hovers o’er thee, 

And can’t get loose.” 

5 . “ Kor could the Greeks repel the Lycian powers, 

iN'or the bold Lyeians force the Grecian towers. 

As,"- oa-the conflnes of adjoining grounds, 

Two stubborn swains with blows dispute their bounds ; 

They tug, they sweat ; but neither gain nor yield, 

One foot, one inch, of the contended field.” — Pope’s Homer. 

6. Speaking of the fallen angels, searching for mines of gold, Milton 
says 

“ A numerous brigade hastened : as when bands 
Of pioneers, with spade and pick-axe armed, 

Porerun the royal camp to trench a field 
Or oast a rampart,” 

FAULTY METAPHORS. 

^T. “Trotbal went forth with the^veam of his people^, but they met a 
rock: for Pingal stood unmoved; broken^- they rolled' back from his 
side. Hor did they rOil in safety ; the spear of the king pursued their 
flight.” — OSSIAN. 

8. A torrent of superstition eaammed the land, 

9 . ‘‘ Where is the monarch who dares resist us ? Where is the po- 
tentate who doth not glory in being numbered among our attendants ? 
As for thee, descended from a Turcoman sailor, since the^-vcssel of thy 
unbounded ambition hath been wrecked in the gulf of thy self-love, it 
would be proper that thou should’st take iii ' the sails of thy temerity, 
and cast the anchor of repentance in the port of sincerity and justice, 
which is the port of safety; lest* the tempest of our vengeance make 
thee perish in the sea <^* the punishment thou deservest,” — Tamerlane. 

10. Hryden, in the following lines, describes the Supreme Being as 
extinguishing the fire of London in accordance with the supplications of 
His people : — 

“A hollow crystal pyramid He takes, 

In firmnmental waters dipped above ; 

OLthis a^broad exitfiguisher He inake% 

And hoods the flames that to their quarry strove.’^ 

11. « The Alps, 

The palaces of nature, whose vast walls 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy soaJps-,’ 

12. ** There is a time when faGilon 0 ^‘^ihO"VehBn^eme-eF 
^meutAUeH) stun and disable one another,”— BoLiNaBROKE. 



LESSON LIV. 

BT-YluB A2SrD ITS VARIETIES. 

§ 347. Ip we examine the compositions of any two indi- 
viduals on the same subject, we shall generally find that, not 
only do their respective sentiments differ, but also their modes 
of expressing those sentiments. This is no more than natu- 
ral. We must expect the thoughts and words of men to 
differ similarly with their actions and dispositions. Now, the 
peculiar manner in which a %vriter expresses his thoughts by 
means of words is called Sxvxe, — a word derived from the 
Latin stylicSy the name of a pointed steel instrument em- 
ployed by tlie Romans in writing on their waxen tablets. 
Yet, while the mental peculiarities of most writers are ap- 
parent in their diction, there are some general distinctive 

§ 347. On examining tbe compoBitions of two different persons on tho same 
fiabject, wliat will we i:eneral]y and f What is style? Prom what is the word 
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features wliieh enable us to divide their various styles into 
different classes, as follows : the Dry, the Plain, the jSTeat, 
the Elegant, the Florid, the Simple, the Labored, the Con* 
cise, the Diffuse, the Nervous, and the Feeble. These we 
shall now consider, premising that (with the exception of the 
Dry, the Labored, and the Feeble, which are always to be 
avoided) they are appropriate to different subjects, and must 
be selected by a writer with reference to the matter he pro- 
poses to treat. It is obvious that the swelling style of an 
oration would be altogether out of place in a philosophical 
essay or an unpretending letter. As we define each, we 
shall note to what compositions it is adapted. 

§ 348. The difference between the first five of the styles 
enumerated above, consists chiefly in the amount of oma' 
ment employed. 

A I>ry Style excludes ornament of every kind. Aiming only to be 
understood, it takes no trouble to please either the fancy or the ear. 
Such a style is tolerable in didactic -writing alone, and even there only 
solidity of matter and perspicuity of language enable us to endure it. 
This is so generally felt that we have but few specimens of a pui^ely dry 
style, Aristotle’s may be mentioned among the most striking ; and, in 
modern times, Berkley has perhaps approached it as nearly as any other 
writer. 

A Flam Style rises one degree above that last described. 'While the 
plain -writer is at no pains to please us with ornament, he carefully 
avoids disgusting us with harshness. In addition to perspicuity, which 
is the only aim of the dry writer, he studies precision, purit}’-, and pro- 
priety, Such figures as are naturally suggested and tend to elucidate 
Lis meaning, he does not reject ; while such as merely embellish he 
avoids as beneath his notice. To this class of ivriters Locke and Swift 
belong. 

Next in order is the Nhai Style, Here ornaments are employed, but 


derived ? Enumerate the principal varieties of style. By what must a writer be 
guided in making a selection between them? 

§ 848. Tn what does the difiterence between the first five of these styles consist ? 
Bescrlbe the dry style. In what kind of writing alone is it tolerable? What 
authors afford the most striking specimens of this style, Bescrihe the plain 
style? Besides perspicuity, what does the plain writer study? What figures 
does he employ ? writers belong to this class ? What style is next in 
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not those of the most elevated or sparkling kind ; they are appropriate 
and correct, rather than bold and glowing. Beauty of composition is 
sought to be attained rather by a judicious selection and arrangement of 
words than by striking efforts of imagination. The sentences employed 
are of moderate length, and carefully freed Iroin superffuities. This style 
is adapted to every species of writing ; to the letter, the essay, the sermon, 
the law-paper, and even the most abstract treatise. 

Advancing a step, we come to the Elegant Style ; which possesses all 
the beauty that ornament can add, without any of the drawbacks arising 
from its improper or excessive use. It may be regarded as the perfec- 
tion of style. “ An elegant writer,” says Blair, “ is one who pleases 
the fancy and the ear, while he informs the understanding ; and who 
gives us his ideas clothed with all the beauty of expression, but not over- 
charged with any of its misplaced finery.” Such a one preeminently is 
Addison; and such, though in a less degree, are Pope, Temple, and 
Eolingbroke. 

hi Florid Style is one in which ornament is everywhere employed. 
The term is used with a twofold signification : — ^for the ornaments may 
spring from a luxuriant imagination and have a solid basis of thought to 
rest upon; or, as is too often the case, the luxuriance may be in words 
alone and not in fancy ; the brilliancy may be merely superficial, a 
glittering tinsel, which, however much it may please the shallow-minded, 
can not fail to disgust the judicious. As first defined,, this style has been 
employed by several distinguished writers with marked success ; among 
these the most prominent is Ossian, whose poems consist almost entirely 
of bold and brilliant figures. But it is only writers of transcendent 
genius that can thus indulge in continued ornament with any hope of 
success. Inferior minds inevitably fall into the second kind of floridity 
alluded to above, than which nothing is more contemptible. Yividnoss 
of imagination in tlie young often betrays them into this fault ; it is one, 
however, which time generally corrects, and which is therefore to be pre- 
ferred to the opposite extreme. “Luxuriance,” says Quintilian, “can 
easily be cured ; but for barrenness there is no remedy,” 

Careful revision is the best means of correcting an over-fiorid style. 


order in point of ornament ? Describe it. To what varieties of composition is 
it adapted? Wliat is the nest style? Describe it. What does Blair say of the 
elegant writer ? What authors have excelled in this style ? What is meant by a 
florid style ? State in what two senses this term la used. As first defined, by 
whom has it been employed ? What writers alone can hope to use it v/ith suc- 
cess ? Into what arc inferior minds that attempt it apt to ikll ? Who are often 
betrayed into this fault by vividness of imagination ? What dOips Qtilntntan say 
respecting luxuriance and barrenness ? What Is the best means pf correcting an 
over-florid style ? What other means suggested ? Show how it operates. 
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Unnecessary Tvords must be stricken out, and even the whole sentence 
must sometimes be remodelled. On the ornamental parts, in particular, 
the file must be freely used. Pigures which are not in all respects chaste 
and appropriate to the subject, must be unceremoniously removed. To 
write frequently on familiar themes will be found another efiective 
means of correcting excessive floridity. In such exercises, the inappro- 
priateness of too much ornament will be obvious to the writer himself, 
and the effort made to repress it will have a beneficial effect on all bis 
compositions. 

§ 349. The Simple and the jLahored Style are directly 
opposed to each other, the diflerence between them lying 
principally in the structure of their respective sentences. 

The simple writer expresses himself so easily that the reader, before 
making the attempt, imagines ho can write as well himself. His diction 
bears no marks of art ; it seems to be the very language of nature. 
The man of taste and good sense is unable to suggest any change where- 
by the author could have dealt more properly or effileiently with his 
subject. Simplicity does not imply plainness ; w’hen ornaments arc 
suited to the subject, it adopts them, its chief aim being consistency with 
nature. The best specimens of simplicity are afforded by the writers of 
antiquity, — ^particularly Homer, Herodotus, Xenophon, and Ca*sar ; and 
the reason is plain, because they wrote from the dictates of natural 
genius, and imitated neither the thoughts nor the style of others. Among 
modems, Goldsmith’s writings are characterized by this quality in the 
highest degree. 

Simplicity having been thus defined at length, it is unnecessary to say 
much respecting the labored style, wMeh is in all respects its reverse. 
The characteristics of the latter are afibetation, misplaced ornament, a 
preponderance of swelling words, long and involved sentences, and a con- 
<st rained tone, neither easy, graceful, nor natural. 

§ 350. Stj’les are distinguished as Concise and Diffuse, 
according as few or many words are employed by the writer 
to express his thoughts. 

The concise writer, aiming to express himself in the briefest possible 

§ What is the opposite of a simple style ? In what does the difference 
between them chiefly consist ? Describe the diction of the simple writer, Wliat 
ornaments does he employ f Who afford the host specimens of simplicity ? Why ? 
What modem writer possesses this quality in a high degree? What are tho 
characteristics of tho labored stylo ? 

§ 850. What constitutes the difference boUveen tho concise and the dlffUso, 
style ? How docs the coiiciao writer express himself? How, the diihise ? When 

13 
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inannep, rejects as redundant every thing not material to the sense. lie 
presents a thought hut once, and then in its most striking light. His 
sentences are compact and strong rather than harmonious, and suggest 
more than they directly express. 

The diftuse writer, on the other hand, presents his thoughts in a 
variety of lights, and endeavors by repetition to make himself perfectly 
understood, l^ond of amplification, he indulges in long sentences, making 
up by copiousness what he lacks in strength. 

Each of these styles has its beauties, and each becomes faulty when 
carried to excess. Too great conciseness produces abruptness and ob- 
scurity ; while extreme diffuseness dilutes the thought, and makes but a 
feeble impression on the reader. In deciding to which of these qualities 
it is best to incline in any particular instance, we should be controlled 
by the nature of the subject. Discourses intended for delivery require a 
more copious style than matter which is to he printed and read at leisure. 
When, as in the ease of the latter, there is an opportunity of pausing 
and reviewing what is not at first understood, greater brevity is allow- 
able than when the meaning has to be caught from the words of a 
speaker, and is thus, if too tersely expressed, liable to be lost. As a 
general thing, in descriptions, essays, and sublime and impassioned 
writing, it is safer to incline to conciseness. The interest is thus kept 
alive, the attention is riveted, and the reader’s mind finds agreeable ex- 
ercise in following out the ideas suggested, without being fully presented, 
by the author. 

The most concise, as well as the simplest, writers arc found among 
the ancients. Aristotle and Tacitus, above all others, are characterized 
by terseness and brevity of expression ; the former, indeed, in a greater 
degree than propriety allows. The genius of our language, as we have 
already seen, is opposed to the pointed brevity which constitutes the 
principal charm of the classics. We shall therefore find comparatively 
few specimens of concise composition in our literature ; while, on the 
contrary, we can boast of many writers, who, in elegant diffuseness, will 
not compare unfavorably with Cicero, the great model of antiquity in 
this variety of style, 

§ 351. The I^ervoiis and the Feeble Style produce re- 


do both these styles become faulty ? What results from too great conciseness ? 
What, from extreme dilfuseness ? In deciding, in any particular instance, to 
which it is best to incline, by what should wo be controlled ? Which of these 
styles is recommended for matter that is to be spoken, and on what grounds ? 
Which is the better for sublime and impassioned writing, and why? Where 
must we look for the most concise writers ? What two, in particular, are luen- 
tioned ? Which of these styles does the genius of our language favor ? 
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spectively a strong and a slight imprjsssion on the reader or 
liearer. 

They are by some considered synonymous with the ' diffuse and the 
concise, but not properly ; for, however much the latter qualities may 
contribute to produce the former, there are instances of a feeble brevity 
as well as a nervous copiousness. When considering the essential prop- 
erties of style, we shall have occasion to treat of strength, and it will 
then appear in what that quality consists. Meanwhile, we may say that 
unmeaning epithets, vague expressions, and improper arrangements of 
words and clauses, are to be avoided, as inevitable sources of weakness. 


LESSON LV. 

EXEECISE ON THE VAEIETIES OF STYLE. 

Beief examples of the principal styles described in the 
last lesson are presented below. The judicious writer aims 
at variety in his compositions ; and hence, though a work, as 
a whole, may have a prevailing tone or manner, it does riot 
follow that successive sentences are so distinguished. We 
can therefore better exemplify the different styles by short 
passages than by lengthy extracts. Besides pointing out the 
peculiarities which lead us to characterize these extracts as 
dry, elegant, florid, &c., show what figures occur, and name 
them ; also, supply the omitted points. 

DRY STYLE. 

Th£ BcepUc , — ^Whether the principles of Christians or infidels are 
truest may be made a question but which are safest can be none. Cer-^ 
tainly if you doubt of all opinions^you must doubt of your owmaiid then^ 
for aught you know^the Christian maybe true. The more doubt ^he 
more room there is for faithja sceptic of all men having the least right 
to demand evidence. Butywhatever uncertainty there may be in other 
points thus much is certain .either there is, or is not a GodHhere is .or is 


1 351. Wliat styles remain to he considered f With what are they liy some 
considered synonymous f Show why this is not a correct view. What are to be 
avoided, as inevitable sonrees of weakness ? 
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not a revelation man either is is not an agent the soul is or is not 
immortal. If the negatives are not sure -the afiSrniatives are possible. 
If the negatives are improbable^ the affirmatives are probable. In pro- 
portion as any of your ingenious men finds himself unable to prove any 
one of these negativesjjhc hath grounds to suspect he may be mistaken. 
A minute philosopher therefore that would act a consistent part should 
have the diffidence the modesty and the timidity as well as the doubts 
of a sceptic. — Berkley, 

ELEGANT STYLE. 

Befiectiwis in Westmimier Ahhey . — When I look upon the tombs of 
the great, every emotion of envy dies in me>hen I read the epitaphs of 
the beautiful^ every inordinate desire goes out ' when I meet with the 
grief of parents upon a tombstone, my heart melts with compassion’ when 
1 see the tomb of the parents themselves^ consider the vanity of grieving 
for those whom we must quickly follow. When I see kings lying by 
those who deposed themjwhen I consider rival wdts placed side by side 
or the holy men that divided the world with their contests and disputes ’ 
I reflect with sorrow and astonishment on the little competitions, factions 
and debates of mankind. When I read the several dates of the tombs 
of some that died yesterday. and some six hundred years ago^I consider 
that great day when we shall ajl of u§ be contei^oraries^and make our 
appearance together. — ^Addison. 

ELOluii viXhX*, 

The Flowery Creation , — ^The snowdrop foremost of the lovely train 
breaks her way through the frozen soil;in order to present her early com- 
pliments to her lord] dressed in the robe of innocency she steps forth 
fearless of danger^ long before the trees have ventured to unfold their 
leaves , even while the icicles are pendent on our houses. — Next peeps 
out the cj-oewa^but cautiously and with an air of timidity. She hears the 
howling blasts and skulks close to her low situation, Afraid3she seems 
to make large excursions from her root w^hile so many ruffian winds are 
abroad and scouring along the aether, — ^Nor is the violet last in this shin- 
ing embassy of the year jwhich^ with all the embellishments that would 
grace a royal garden ^condescends to line our hedges and grow at the feet 
of briers. Freely ana without any solicitationSjShe distributes the bounty 
of her emissive sweets jivhile herself with an exemplary humility, retires 
from sight seeking rather to administer pleasure than to win admiration’, 
emblem expressive emblem of those modest virtues which delight to 
bloom in obscurity which extend a cheering influence to multitudes who 
are scarce acquainteci with the source of their comforts motive engaging 
motive to that ever-aetive beneficence which stays not for the importu- 
nity of the distressed but anticipates their suit and prevents them with 
the blessings of its goodness I — ^Hervey. 

SIMPLE STYLE. 

The Village Schoolmaster, 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way 
With blossomed furze unprofitably gay 
There in his noisy mansion skilled to rule 
The village master taught his little school. 
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A man severe he was and stern to view 
I knew him well and every truant knew. 

Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day’s disasters in his morning’s face 
Full well they laughed with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes for many a joke had he 
Full well the busy whisper circling round 
Conveyed the dismal tidings w’hen he frowned 
Yet he was kind or if severe in aught 
The love he bore to learning w'as a fault. 

The village all declared how much he knew 
’Twas certain he could wi*ite and cipher too 
Lands he could measure terms and tides presage 
And e’en the story ran that he could gauge 
In arguing too the parson owned his skill 
For e’en though vanquished he could argue still 
While 'Words of learned length and thundering sound 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around 
And still the}’ gazed and still the w’onder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 

But past is all his fame the very spot 

Where many a time he triumphed is forgot. — Goldsmith. 

LABORED STYLE. 

The Good Hbtisewife, — 2s ext unto her sanctity and holiness of life it 
is meet that our English housewife be a woman of great modesty and 
temperance as vrell inwardly as outwardly inwardly as in her behavior 
and carriage towards her husband wherein she shall shun all violence of 
rage passion and humor coveting less to direct than to be directed ap- 
pearing ever unto him pleasant amiable and delightful and though occa- 
sion of mishaps or the misgovernment of his will may induce her to con- 
trary thoughts yet virtuously to suppress them and with a mild sufferance 
rather to call him home from his error than with the strength of anger 
to abate the least spark of his evil calling into her mind that evil and 
uncomely language is deformed though uttered even to servants but most 
monstrous and ugly w’hea it appears before the presence of a husband 
outwardly as in her apparel and diet both which she shall proportion 
according to the competency of her husband’s estate and calling making 
her circle rather straight than large for it is a rule if we extend to the 
uttermost we take away increase if we go a hair’s breadth beyond we en- 
ter into consumption but if w e preserve any part 'we build strong forts 
against the adversaries of fortune provided that such preservation be 
honest and conscionabie. — Markham. 

CONCISE STYLE. 

Judies . — Some books are to be tasted others to be swallowed and 
some few to be chewed and digested that is some books are to be read 
only in parts others to be read but not curiously and some fe'W to be 
read wholly and with diligence and attention. Some books also may be 
read by deputy and extracts made of them by others but that would be 
only in the less important arguments and the meaner sort of books else 
distilled books arc like common distilled waters flashy things. Heading 
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maketli a full man conference a ready man and writing an exact man 
and therefore if a man write little he had need have a great memory if 
he confer little he had need have a present wit and if he read little he 
had need have much cunning to seem to know what he doth not.— 
BAf30N. 


NERVOUS STYLE. 

On the Impeachment of Warren BtasUngs.-^lTi the course of all this 
proceeding your lordships will not fail to observe he is never corrupt but 
he is cruel he never dines with comfort but where he is sure to create a 
famine. He never robs from the loose superfluity of standing greatness 
he devours the fallen the indigent the necessitous. His extortion is not 
like the generous rapacity of the princely eagle who snatches away the 
living struggling prey he is a vulture who feeds upon the prostrate the 
dying and the dead. As his cruelty is more shocking than his corrup- 
tion so his hypocrisy has something more frightful than his cruelty. For 
whilst his bloody and rapacious hand signs proscriptions and sweeps 
a%vay the food of the widow and the orphan his eyes overflow with tears 
and "he converts the healing balm that bleeds from wonnded humanity 
into a rancorous and deadly poison to the race of man, — Burke. 


LESSON LVI. 

ESSENTIAL PROPEBTIES OF STYLE. — ^PURITY. — ^PEOPKIETY. 

§ 353. It has been observed that the peculiarities of in- 
dividual minds, appearing in their respective styles of com- 
position, give rise to the varieties enumerated in the last 
lesson. In some, this peculiarity of manner is so decided 
that the author, even ivhen he writes anonymously, is easily 
recognized. Such marked individuality of style, adhered to 
by an author throughout his compositions, is known as 
mamiermn. While these peculiarities of diction are by no 
means forbidden by the rules of composition, there are cer- 
tain properties which every style ought to possess- These 
are seven in number; Purity, Propriety, Precision, Clenr- 
uess, Strength, Harmony, and Unity. 


$ 36S. Prom what do the varieties of style take thoir rise? What is mamie& 
ism ? What is meant by the essential properties of style ? Mention them. 
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§ 353. PrniTY consists in the use of such words and con- 
structions as properly belong to the genius of the language. 
It may be violated, therefoi’e, in two ways : first, by the Bar- 
barism, or use of an impme word; and, secondly, by the 
Solecism, or use of an impure construction. Of these faults 
there are several varieties. 


§ 354. — ^These consist of, 

L Obsolete words ; that is, such as have gone out of use. 
Among these we may mention the following, sometimes employed by 
affected writers ; — 


Behest^ command. 
Bewray^ betray, 

Brsty formerly. 

/r/js, wearies. 

Let^ binder. 
Perathtniure^ perhaps. 


Quoih^ said. 
Sith^ since. 
Stroam, roam. 
TT7^^/bm, of old. 
IT7V, knew. 
Wot^ know. 


Whatever these and similar words may have been in the days of our 
forefathers, they can not now be regarded as pure English. They are 
sometimes used in poetry, in burlesques, and in narratives of ancient times, 
to which, being in keeping with the characters and objects described, they 
are peculiarly appropriate ; but in all other varieties of composition they 
should be carefully avoided. Analogous to this fault is that of employ- 
ing a w'ord in good use with an obsolete signification. Thus, in the days 
of Sliakspcarc the verb owe often had the meaning of own : — 


Tliou dost here usurp, 

The name thou oivest [ownest] not.” 

The writer who should, at the present day, use ozoe in this sense 
would be guilty of a barbarism. 

II. Newly-coined words; or such as find their way into 
conversation and newspapers, but are not authorized by good 
usage: as, obliff ate, for oblige ; depuil^e,i.oT 

What we are to regard as good usage will be explained hereafter. 


1 353. In what does purity consist ? In how many ways may it ho violated ? 
What is the Ijarbarism? Wliat, the solecism? 

§ 354. What ia the first variety of barbarism f Mention eome of the obaolete 
words occaRloually used by affected writers, and give their modem equivalents. 
In what varieties of writing arc they somotimea used with propriety ? What 
Ihult is analogous to this? Illustrate this with the verb owe, as used iii Shak- 
i^peare. What is the second species of barbarism ? What writers are at liberty 
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A writer wlio is unfolding the principles of a new science, and who is 
thus destitute of words with which to express his meaning, is at liberty 
to coin such terms as he needs. He must do it, however, with caution, 
and must first satisfy himself that there is no suitable w'ord already in 
the language. In such cases, recourse is generally had to Latin and 
Greek, particularly the latter ; and etymological analogies must be re- 
garded in the process of formation. 

With this exception, the coining of words is strictly prohibited ; and 
%e judicious writer will avoid, not only such terms as have been thus 
recently formed, but also those which, though invented years ago by 
authors of note, have not been received into general use. It had been bet- 
ter for our language, perhaps, had this principle in later times been more 
carefully followed. We should thus have avoided such cumbrous words 
as numerosity^ cognition^ irrefragaMUiy^ and hundreds like them, whose 
meaning can be as accurately, and far more intelligibly, conveyed by 
words in existence long before they were invented. With some writers, 
the coining of these Latin derivatives seems to have been a passion. 
Saxon they reserved for conversation ; their compositions they deemed 
it necessary to adorn with ponderous Latin. The former was their natu- 
ral idiom; the latter, their labored after-thought. Dr. Johnson was their 
great leader, respecting whom an anecdote is related which strikingly 
illustrates tliis propensity. Speaking, on one occasion, of “The Re- 
hearsal ”, he said, “ it has not wit enough to keep it sweet ; ” then, after 
a pause which he had employed in translating this thought into his latin- 
ized dialect, ho added, “ it has not sufficient virtue to preserve it from 
putrefaction.” 

As our language now stands, it is abundantly copious for all pur- 
poses ; and not only is the coining of new words inadmissible, but wo 
should also, as we have seen, avoid the frivolous and unnecessary inno 
vations of others. The only latitude allowed is the formation of com- 
pound words by the union of two or more simple ones with the hyphen, 
whereby lengthy circumlocutions are sometimes avoided ; but even here 
care must be taken to combine only such as naturally coalesce, are 
clearly understood, and convey an idea which no word already existing 
bears. Thus, stand-point is an unobjectionable compound ; but side-hill 
is not to be tolerated as long as MU-side continues in good standing. 

to coin words ? How must the privilege be exercised ? In such cases, to what 
languages is recourse generally had? What must bo regarded in the process of 
formation f With this exception, what is said of the coining of words ? Had 
this principle been generally followed, what cumbrous words would we have 
avoided? What is said of the passion of some writers for Latin derivativcH? 
Illustrate this with an anecdote of Dr. Johnson. In what may some latitude be 
allowed? Even here, what must be observed? Illustrate this. What is the 
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III. Foreign words. These are to be rejected^ when 
there are pure English words which exj^ress the thought 
equally well. 


As in former years there was a passion for Latin, so at the present time 
there is a great fondness for French; and Gallicisms, or words and idioms 
from this language, are abundantly interlarded in the current compositions 
of the day. Some of these expressions, such as emiui^ hors de combat^ 
&c,, express the idea intended more accurately than it can be conveyed 
by any pure native word or phrase ; and Tve can not, therefore, prohibit 
their use. In the ease of the following, how'ever, and many others, there 
are corresponding English w^ords equally expressive ; and by using their 
foreign substitutes, we only incur the imputation of pedanti*y. 


^mende honorable^ apology, 

X propos^ appropriate. 

Hagaitlle^ trifle. 

Bmu ^noncle^ fashionable vrorld. 
Canaille, rabble. 

Coup d'etat, stroke of state policy. 
Delkaicsse, delicacy. 

JDernicr nssort, last resort. 
Emmie, disturbance. 


f Fouffue, turbulence. 
Eruicheiir, coolness. 
Hauteur, haughtiness. 

Haul ton, people of fashion. 
Naivete, simplicity, 
N'importe, no matter. 

Nous verrons, wo shall sec. 
Par exedkme, pi'othniaently. 
Politessc, politeness. 


IV. I^ymcml wesaSs ; that is, such as are emplpyed in 
particular districts, but are not in general use. Thus, cJiicch- 
hole in some localities denotes a steep hole in a wagon-rat ; 
and chvffy in Sussex and Kent means surly : but such words 
can not jiropcrly be introduced into composition. 

§ 355. Solec ism s . — As above defined, a Solecism is a 
de^dation from the proper construction of words. It appears 
in many diflerent forms, as follows : — 

I. Syntactical errors. All violations of the rales of syn- 
tax fall under this head. Some of the principal of these we 
have already eonsidered in § 316-239. 

n. Phrases wMoh, when looked at grammatically, con- 


third variety of barbarism ? For what Is a fondness manifested by many writers 
at the present day f What arc gallicisms ? What is said of some of them, such 
as ennui and hors de combat f When there are corresponding English expres- 
sions, what eJOTect has the use of French words ? Repeat the list of French words 
often used, and give their English equivalents. What Is the fourth species of 
barbarism J Give examples. 

% 8SB. What is a solecism ? Wliat Is the ftrst form in which !t appears ? What, 
the second? Exemplifyit, What, the third ? Give illustrations. 
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vey a different meaning from that intended ; as, “ He sings 
a good song,’^ for He sings welh” A good song may be 
ill sung, and therefore the grammatical meaning of the sen- 
tence is different from that which it is made to bear. Sim- 
ilar solecisms are involved in the expressions, “ He tells a 
good story,” “ He plaj^s a good fiddle,” &c. 

HI. Foreign idioms : such as, “ He knows to sing,” for 
He . knows how to sing ; ” — It repents me,” for ‘‘ I re- 
pent,” &c, 

§ 356. In § 354 we spoke of words not authorized by 
good usage ; it becomes necessary to inquire into the mean- 
ing of this expression. It is evident that usage is the only 
standard both of speaking and writing ; that it is the high- 
est tribunal to which, in cases of grammatical controversy, 
we can appeal. This, however, can not be the case with 
all usage ; if it were, we might with propriety defend the 
grossest violations of orthography and syntax, for which 
abundant precedents can be found. That usage alone must 
be regarded as a standard, which is, 

I. Heputabley that is, authorized by the majority of, 
■writers in good repute : not such as are most meritorious, 
because on this point individual views may disagree; but 
those whose merit is generally acknowledged by the world, 
respecting which there can be little diversity of opinion, 
n. JVatio?taiy as opposed to provincial and foreign. 

TliC ignorant naturally regard the Jiraited district in which they live 
as the world at large, and all that it authorizes as correct. The learned 
are apt to conceive a fondness for foreign tongues, and to transplant 
thence peculiarities of diction into their own vernacular. Thus originate 
provincial and foreign usage, neither of which carries with it any weight 
of authority. 


§ 356. What is the only standard of speaking and writing ? Why may we not 
regard all usage aa a standard ? To be so regarded, what three essential qualities 
must usage possess? What is meant by reputable usage? Why are not meri- 
torious, rather than reputable, authors selected as standards ? What is meant by 
national usage ? Show how provincial and foreign usage originate. To what Is 
present usage opposed ? How far may the authority of old writers be admitted t 
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ni. Present^ as opposed to obsolete. The authority of 
old writers, however great their fame, can not be admitted 
ill support of a term or expression not used by reputable 
authors of later date, 

§ 357* We sometimes find, however^ that good usage is 
not unifomi ; that is, that resjiectable authors can be pro- 
duced on both sides of a question, in support of two different 
forms of expression, respecting which there is contioversy. 
In this case, we can not characterize either as barbarous ; 
yet between them we have to select ; and it is the iiro’vdnce 
of criticism to establish princqiles by which our choice may 
be directed* Reference is here made to controverted points ; 
not to those differences in w’ords and constructions which 
are not questions of right and wTOng, but allowable varia- 
tions of exjjression. 

In doubtful cases, the following rules will be found of service : — 

I. When usage is divided as to any two words or phrases, if either is 

ever used in a different sense from the one in question while the other is 
not, employ the latter. Thus, to express the two phrases 

hy emmqmnce and of €07isegucnee are employed. The former is prefera- 
ble, because the expression of comcqueiice may also mean of immcnt, of 
importance, 

II. In the forms of words, consult the analogies of the language. 
Thus, contemporary is preferable to cotemporary ,• because, m words com- 
pounded with con, the final n, though expunged before a vowel or 7i mute, 
is generally retained before a consonant : as, coincide, coheir, concomitant 
We have, indeed, an exception in copartnery in which, though the radical 
commences wnth the consonant p, the final qi of con is omitted : but in 
doubtful cases we must be guided by the rule, and not the exception, 

III. "iYheii there are several different forms in other respects equal, 
that ought to be preferred w^hieh is most agreeable to the ear. Thus 
mniahlene^ and amicMlity are both correct and authorized wmrcis, formS3^ 
according to the analogies of the language ; but, under this rule, the lat- 
ter, being the more harmonious, should have preference. 

IV. When there is doubt, if either of the words or expressions in 

§ 857. What do we sometimes find with respect to good usage? In this case, 
to what must we have recourse ? Oivo the substance of the first rule, and illus- 
trate it. As regards the forms of words, what must wo consult ? Exemplify this 
With the word contemporary. Other things being equal, whi-ch form of a word,. 
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question would seem, from its etymological form, to have a signification 
different from that which it commonly bears, we should reject it. Thus, 
loose and unloose are both used to denote the same idea. Since, how- 
ever, the prefix tin negatives the meaning of the ra,dical, to unloose would 
etymologically signify to fasten^ to tze^ and wc should theneforc, in all 
cases, give the preference to loose^ 

§ 358. Tlie second essential quality of style is Propriety: 
whiich consists in avoiding vulgarums^ or undignified and low 
expressions; in clioosing correctly between words formed 
from the same radical, which resemble each other in appear- 
ance, but differ in application and meaning ; and in employ- 
ing words only in such acceptations as are authorized by 
good usage. 

Vulgarisms are out of place in every variety of composition except 
low burlesques. Under this head arc included, not only coarse expres- 
sions, such as “^0 timi up on^s nose at any thing ”, but also words which 
are proper enough in conversation but not sufficiently dignified for com- 
position. The latter are technically called colloquialisms ; “ by dint of 
argument,” “ not a whit better,” “ to ^ct a disease,” will serve as exam- 
ples. Young writers naturally express themselves in writing as they 
would in speaking. Hence colloquialisms, unless they exercise great 
care, will constantly occur in their compositions. 

The second fault which violates Propriety is the confounding of kin- 
dred derivatives, in the case of which the writer is misled by the resem- 
blance in the appearance of the words, though the difference between 
their respective meanings may be so great that they can hardly be re- 
garded as synonymes. Thus, from false we have three nouns formed, 
which are too often used without proper discrimination, fulsitt/^ 
and falsehood. The following distinction should he observed in their 
M^Qi^falserms is equivalent to the want of truth, and is applied to per- 
sons only : falsity and falsehood are applied to things only ; the former 
denotes that abstract quality which may be defined as contrariety to truths 
the lattei' is simply an untrue assertion. We speak of the falseness of 
one who ic\U fulse/ioods, and expose the falsity of his pretensions. 


according to the third ttiIo, sTiouid he preferred ? Give the sui)stance of the fourth 
rule, aud apply it in the case of loose and unloose. 

§ 358. What is the second essential quality of stylet In what docs propriety 
consist? Where alone are vulgarisms admissible? Wlmt are included under 
this head ? What writers are apt to fall Into colloquialisms ? What is the second 
fault which violates propriety ? Give the three nouns derived frdin false ; show 
the proper application, and illustrate the use, of each. Doilne the two derivatives 
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. So, observation and ohserimice are often confounded. The radical, to 
observe, signifies both io note, to mark, and to keep, to celebrate, lu its 
former acceptation, it gives rise to the verbal noun observation ; in its 
lattor, to observance. We say, “ a man of observation,'^ not observance ; — 
“ the observa7ice [not ohse7*vatio7i] of the Sabbath.” 

Conscience and comdotts^iess are thus distinguished : the former is the 
moral sense which discerns between right and wrong ; the latter is simply 
knowledge, as used in connection with sensations or mental operations. 
Dryden, therefore, violates Propriety in the following couplet : — 

“ The sweetest cordial we receive at last, 
la conscience of virtuous actions past.” 

Neglipfnice is often improperly used for neglect. The former is a 
habit ; the latter, an act. “ His negligence was the source of all his mis- 
fortunes.” — “ By his neglect he lost the opportunity.” 

In like manner, sophism and sophistry are apt to be confounded. The 
former is a fallacious argument ; the latter, a fallacious course of reason- 
ing. “ Gorgias, who was noted for his sophistry, then had recourse to a 
transparent sophism," 

The third fault that violates Propriety is the employment; of a word 
in a sense not authorized by good usage ; as when we say a road is im~ 
pruetkahk, for impassable; or speak of elecornpoiinding a mixture, instead 
of analyzing it. 


LESSON LVII. 

EXERCISE ON PURITY AND PROPRIETY. 

Correct the 'VTolations of Purity and Propriety in the 
following sentences : — 


PURITY. 

1. If the privileges to which he has an undoubted right, and^^ias so 
long enjoyed, should now be wrested from himj^vould be fiugrant in- 
justice, 2. The.rcligion of these people, as weltns their customs and 
maimers, wero strangely misrepresented. 8. Removing the term: from 
Westminster^ sitting the Parliament, was illegal. 4. This change of fortune 

^ - y;-" - — ^ 

fi-om the verb everts, and flhistrate their use. Show the difference between con- 
science and comcioumeas. How does Dryden violate propriety by the use of the 
former? Define the difference between negligence and neglect ; between soyMem 
and sophistry. Define and illnetmto the third fenlt that violates propriety. 
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liad qiute transmogrified him. 6. The king soon found reason to repent 
hiin}ol\provoking such dangerous enemies. 6. The popular lords did not 
fail to enlarge themselves on the subject.?. Y. I shall endeavor to live here* 
after; suitable to a man in my station. 8. It was thought that the cottp 
cTetof would have occasioned an tmtcufK 9. The ■ (lender 7'€ssort of the em- 
peror, will be to pasike the e^mentle Itoriorable but 10. The 

queen,' whom it.lhighly imported that the two monarchs should be at peace, 
acted tTbe part d’f mediator. 11.^ The wisest princes need not think it any 
diminution td^heir greatness, ortderogation to ^heir sufficienc}", to rely upon 
counsel, 12, lie behaved himself conformable to that blessed example. 

13. I should be obliged to him, if he will 'gratify me in that particular. 

14. May is par cxcdkticc the month of flowers ; it is delicious at this season 
to go stroaming' about the fields. 15. You can’t(ba'mboozlcme with such 
fiimsy/excuses,- 16. IfkoUythat this argument is ^rrefragable.jj^^l '7. WheUmr 
one person or morcj^ as concerned in the business, does not yet appear. 

15. The conspiracy^ was (the easier discovered from its being known to 

many. 19. These feasts were celebrated to the honor of Osiris, whom 
the Greeks called Dionysius, andd^ the same with Bacchus. 20. Such a 
sight was enough to .dumfoundeiOm oi*dinaTy man. 21. This will eventu- 
ate)in jeopardizing’ the whole party. 22.i(Firstlyy'hg has conducted mat- 
ters sd^lilly^that his fellow countrymen ^anbe^after. repose Wo confidence 
wi him, ( these things ’required^abundjiiice* of ixnd ddkafmc 

jtd manage advantag^) 24. When I made some pro/m] vemaYk^ 
(iipon his conduct, he began to (quiz. ‘me; but he ,hsid(b< 2 tter haye le^ 
alone. 25. A large part of the meadows and coriifWids was overflown. 
26. Having finished my chores before sundown, I 4it a fire. 27. Th.o 
pleasures of the understanding are - more prelerablo than those of the 
senses. 28. Virtue confers fthe supVemest dignity on~ man, and should 
be his chiefost( desire, 29. temperance and e.\ereise arecxcellont pre- 
’?ventaUi\‘8;of debility. 30. I admire his aiuiablenefs and candidness. 
31. it grieves me to think with what ardor two or three eminent per- 
sonugesjhavo.inchrjatedjsuch a course. . 

PROPRIETT. 

1. Every year a new flower, in his judgment, beats all the old ones, 
though it is much inferior to them both in color and shape. 2. The [cero- 
monious, or ceremonial law is so called in contradistinction to the 
moral and the judicial law. 3, Come often; do not be teeremonious, or 
ceremonial?]. 4. Meanwhile the Britons, left tolshift for themselves, 
were forced to call dxf the Saxons to their aid. 6. Conscience of integnty 
supports the raisfertunate. 6. His name must go down to posterity with 
distinguished .honor in the public records of the nation. . 7. Every thing 
“goes helter-skelter and topsy-turvy^ when a man leaves his business to be 
done by others.' 8. The alone principle ; — a likely boy; — .is consider- 
able of a man ;-^the 'balance ,of them ;- 7 rat a(wide remove ; — I ^ expect he 
did it ; — I learned him the lesson ;4|t0TaIl trees ; — he conducts well t 
like he did ; — we started directly tifey came ; — I feel as though ; — equally 
^ well. 9. What [further, or farther?] need have we of caution? 10. 
Still [further, or father ?], what evidence have we of this ? 11. We may 
try hard, and still bo [further, or farther ?] from success than ever. 12, If 
all men were exemplary in their conduct, things would soonitake a new 
face, land religion receive a mightv encouragement, 33. A ireader con 
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often sec with half an eye what aiis a sentence, when its author is unable 
to discover any mistake. 14. He passed his time at the court of St James, 
currying favor with the minister. ^ 15. One brave [act, or action often 
turns the fortunes of battle. 16. Our [acts, or actions ?] generally pro- 
ceed from instinct or impulse ; our [acts, or"a.etions V] are more frequently 
the result of deliberation. 17. Learning and arts were but then getting 
up. 18. One is in a bad fix that has to spend a rainy day in the country. 
It is enough to give most people the blues, 19. I had like to have gotten 
; a broken head. 20. It is difficult for one unaccustomed to [sophism, or 
sophistry?] to succeed in a [sophism, or sophistry?]. 21, This per- 
formance was much at one with tlie other. 22. I had a great mind to 
tell him that I set store by him. 23. If we can not heat bur adversaries 
with logic, we should at least not allow them to{get the upper hand of us 
in mildness of temper and properuess of behavior.' 


LESSON LYIII. 

PRECISION- 

§ 359. Tn® tliird essential property of style is Pkb* 
cisios. 'J^This term is derived from the Latin 
cut off; and the’property^so called consists in the use of 
such wor^ as exactly convey the meaning, and nothing 
more. , Suppose we mean to say, “ Cresar displayed great 
courage on the battle-field ” ; were we to use foHitude in- 
stead of courage, we should violate Precision, because the 
former quality is displayed in supporting pain, the latter in 
meeting danger. We should be guilty of the same fault, 
if we were to em 2 ')loy both words, — “ Ceesar displayed great 
courage vcA fortitude on the battle-field,”— because it would 
be saying more than we mean. 

§ 360. Precision is most frequently violated by a want 
of discrimination in tire use of synonymous tenns ; as in the 
example above, when fortitude is substituted for courage^ 

$ 869. What W the third egsentW property of style f From what la the word 
pMcisfcw derived f In what does the ixnalityso called consist? Illustrate this 
with the sentence, “ Caesar displayed great connige. on tho hattle-field.” ■ 

S SM. How is precision roost fragnently violated? When is one word said 
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One word is said to be the synonyme of another, when 
it means the same thing or nearly the same : as, eiwugh 
sufficient ; active^ bris7<i^ agile^ and nimble. In such 
synonymous terms our language abounds, in consequence 
of its having received additions from many different sources. 
While a very few of these differ so imperceptibly that they 
may be I'egarded as almost identical in signification, by far 
the greater part are distinguished by delicate shades of 
meaning; and their discriminate use at once denotes the 
scholar and imparts the finest effect to composition. 

The habit of using Trords accurately begets the habit of thinking ac- 
curately ; the student, therefore, when in the act of composing, can not 
be too careful in the choice of the words he employs,— can not make a 
better use of his time than in examining and comparing the various 
synonymous e-vpressions that present themselves to his mind, and in thus 
enabling himself to select from among them such as exactly convey his 
meaning, and nothing more or less. As aids in this improving mental 
exercise, ho will find Webster’s Quarto Dictionary and Crabb’s “English 
Synonymes ” specially useful. To illustrate this subject, a few synonymes 
are here defined in contost, from which the importance of using them 
aright will be apparent. 

I. CMstom^ kuhXt, is the frequent repetition of the same act; 

bahit is the effect of such repetition. By the custom of early rising, wo 
form liahiia oi diligence. Custom applies to men collectively or individu- 
ally ; habit applies to them as individuals only. Every nation has itc* 
customs ; every man has his peculiar haHts, 

IL Surprise^ astonish^ amase^ confound. We are surprised at what is 
unexpected ; oMonished^ at what is more unexpected, and at what is vast 
or great; amazed^ at what is incomprehensible, or what unfavorably 
affects ox^ interests ; confounded^ at what is shocking or terrible. We are 
surprised to meet a friend, at an hour when he is generally engaged at 
home ; we are astonished to meet one whom wc supposed to be across the 
ocean ; we are amazed to meet a person of whose death wc have been in- 
formed; we are confounded to hear that a family of our acquaintance 
have been poisoned. 

III. Abhor y detest To abhor implies strong dislike ; io detest com- 

to he the synonyme of another? Why are synonymous terms numerous in our 
language? Wlmt is said respecting their shades of meaning? How can an ex- 
amination into these delicate differences of signification benefit tbo student? 
Show and illustrate the difference between custom and kabU / between 
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bines with this dislike an equally strong disapprobation. We ahlior being 
in debt ; we dde&t treacher}'. 

IV. Only^ alone. Only imports that there is no other of the same 
kind ; alone imports being accompanied by no other. An 07tly child is 
one that has neither brother nor sister ; a child alme^ is one that is left 
by itself. There is a diiference, therefore, in precise language, between 
the two phrases, ** virtue only makes us happy, and ** virtue alone makes 
us happy,” The former implies that nothing else can do it ; the latter, 
that virtue itself, unaccompanied with other advantages, is sufficient to 
insure our happiness. 

T. Entire^ complete, A thing is entire when it wants none of its parts ; 
€07npldc^ when it lacks none of its appendages. A man may have an 
entire house to himself, and yet not have one cornj)hte apartment. 

YI. EnouyJi^ sirjlcieni. Enonyh^ properly speaking, has reference to 
the quantity one wishes to have; siffficieni^ to that which one needs. 
The former, therefore, generally implies more than the latter. The miser 
may have but never has enouyk, 

VII. Avoio^ achmdedye^ confess. Each of these words implies the 
admission of a fact, but under different circumstances. To avozo sup- 
poses the pei'son to glory in the admission ; to achiowledye implies a small 
fault, for which the acknowledgment compensates ; to confess is used in 
connection with greater offences. A patriot avoios bis opposition to a 
tyrant, and is applauded ; a gentleman acJcnowkdyes his mistake, and is 
forgiven; a prisoner confesses his crime, and is punished. 

§ 361. The precise writer rejects all unnecessary words ; 
he does not, for instance, say that such a thing can not 
possibly be, or must necessarily be, because possibly and 
necessarily imply nothing more than ca7^ and must* He 
does not, after having made a statement, repeat it without 
any modification of the idea, in several different clauses, 
imagining that he is thereby adding to what has been said* 
Such unmeaning repetitions are called redundancies^ and no 
other fault so Enfeebles style. 

Addison, at the beginning of his Cato^ is guilty of several gross re- 
dundancies ; — 


astonish^ amaze^ and eoitfonnd ; between (Mor and detest ; between only and 
alone i between entire and complete; between enough and between 

amvL\ acknowledge^ and confess, 

§ 861. Wliat is said of the precise writer? What are redundahoieB ? What is 
their eflPect on style? Who Is mentioned as guilty of this ISs^ult? Kepeattlie 
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“The dawn is overcast, the morning lowers, 

And heavily in clouds brings on the day, 

The great, the important day, big with the fate 
Of Cato and of Rome.” 

In the first two lines, the same sentiment is expressed three times in 
different words. “ The dawn is overcast,” means no more than “ the 
morning lowers ” ; and both these expressions denote precisely the same 
thing as the line that follows. In the third line, three synonymous ex-l 
pressions appear, — “ the great, the important day, big with the fate 

In revising a composition, special regard must bo had to Precision, 
Unnecessary w^ords (and sometimes many will be found) must be un- 
sparingly pruned out. The best method of avoiding such superfluities, 
or of breaking up a loose style, when once formed, is to endeavor, before 
writing, to get a well-defined conception of the subject. Redundancies 
often proceed from the writer’s not having any precise idea himself of 
what he wants to say. 

§ 362, Another violation of Precision consists in the af- 
fected substitution for the names of persons or the terms 
vvhich vro ordinarily apply to abstract ideas, j^c„umlocutions 
expressive of some attribute, which may belong to another 
object, and is therefore liable to be mistaken by the reader. 
Thus, Shaftesbuiy, devoting several pages of one of his works 
to Aristotle, names him only as “ the master critic,” “ the 
mighty genius and judge of art,” “the prince of critics,” 
** the grand master of aii:,” and “ the consummate philolo^ 
gist,” — ^leaving the reader to infer who is meant by these 
high-sounding titles. So, in another passage, without des- 
ignating them by name, he alludes to Homer, Socrates, and 
Plato, respectively, as “the grand poetic sire,” “thephilo- 
sophiear patriarch,” and “his disciple of noble birth and 
lofty genius ”• 

In like manner, when the proper name has been mentioned, an allu- 
sion to the same individual by means of a circumlocution is apt to give 
the reader a wrong impression ; as, Literary and scientific men hastened 

passage, and point out the redundancies. In revising a composition, to what 
must special regard be had ? What is the best method of avoiding auperflultlos 
and breaking up a loose stylo ? From what do redundancies often proceed f 
§ 363. What other violation of precision is her© alluded to ? Show how Shaftes- 
bury violates this principle. When the proper name has been mentioned, what 
is the of alluding co the same indxridual by means of a circumlocuUon f 11* 

luatmte this. 
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to the court of Charlemagne, anxious to secure the favor of the greatest 
monarch of his age/’ A reader ignorant of history might suppose that 
it was not Charlemagne’s favor, hut that of some other monarch residing 
at his court, that they were desirous of securing. A slight change will 
prevent the possibility of mistake as to the meaning: “Anxious to 
secure the favor of Charlemagne, literary and scientific men hastened to 
his court.’* 

EXERCISE. 

In the following sentences, when two sjTionymes are 
presented within brackets, select the proper one; when 
Precision is violated, correct the error : — 

1. He [only, or alone ?] of all their number had sufficient resolution 
to declare himself ready to proceed. — This circumstance [only, or alone I'] 
is sulficient to prove the worthlessness of the criticism. — On questioniag 
them, they all denied knowledge of the fact except one [only, or alone 
in whose countenance I traced evident signs of guilt. 2. As soon as you 
have heard [enough, or sufficient music, we will adjourn to the other 
apartment. — I am obliged to remain here, because I have not [enough, 
or suffiojent money to proceed on my journey. 3. We [avow, ac- 

ledge, or confess?] an omission of duty;— we a debt; — the 

criminal can not be persuaded to ; — the martyr— s his faith. 

4. The equipment of the ship is [entire, or complete ?]. 6, A being who 

has nothing to pardon or forgive in himself may reward every man ac- 
cording to his works. 6. The physician enjoined temperance and ab- 
stinence on his patient. *7. There Vas no tenant in the house ; it was 
[vacahtj or empty ?], — ^The house was stripped of its furniture; it was 
entirely [vacant, or empty ?]. — ^Mr. B.*s death has loft a [vacant, or 
empty ?] seat in the Board. 8. Faley has said that man is a bundle of 
[customs, or habits?], — Many great men have the [custom, or habit?] 
of taking snuff. — The [custom, or habit?] of going to church may pro- 
duce [customs, or habits ?] of piety. 9. The general said that h’e [re- 
ceived, or accepted ?] with pride and satisfaction tliis token of their 
friendship. 10. Though numerous applications were made for the pris- 
oner’s [forgiveness, or pardon ?], they w ere all [unsuccessful, or ineffec- 
tua,! ?]. 11. The pleasures of imagination are more preferable than those 

of sense, 12. This is the chiefest objection that 1 have to such a course. 
13. Xo man of spirit can ucqmesce in, 'and remain satisfied with, this de- 
cision. 14. This wavering and unsettloti policy can not be too strongly 
condemned. 15. 1 am certaiif and confident that the account I have given 
is correct andi, true. 16. He tken^made Tiis statement ancffTelatcd his 
story. . 17. We rested beneath* the \mbrageous phadow sh^dy oak, 

and then again resumed oiir joumey[anew; 18. 'The Mpitness ofJjpros- 
pcpity,(shinmg on the anticipations of futurit^' casts jhe shadows ® ad- 
versity mto the shade, and causes (Sie prospects ^TJthe future to look 
bright. 19. We often Jeonjure up grounds of apprehension, an^ give 
ourselves unnecessjiry uneasiness. 20, The inagistj^e questioned the 
Planer minutely^^nd examined him at length, i 21, ^he fabrio 

ol^ he mind^* tempej^p^red to ^IsucQa^ Tt/realljf is ; if we saw it 
JEoaipossIbie w removelbenceiany^iie'lgoda^ orderlyj'affection, or to in- 
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troduce any ill ;or disorderly one, without drawing on, in some degree, 
that dissolute state which, at its height, is confessed to be so miserable, — 
it would then,, undoubtedly, be confessed, that since no ill, immoral, or 
unjust action, can be committed without either a new inroad and breach 
on the temper and passions, or a further advancing of that execution 
already done ; 'whoever did ill, or acted’' in prejudice to his integrity, 
good nature, or worth, would, of necessity,' act with greater cruelty tow- 
ards himself, than he who scrupled not to swallow what was poison- 
ous, or who, with his own hands, should voluntarily mangle or..,wound 
his outward form or constitution, natural limbs, or body. 22. (Jonstan- 
tine was constantly receiving presents, which W'ere foiwarded from all 
quarters to the great Christian emperor. 


LESSON LIX. 

CLE ABKESS, OB P E BS P I C TJ I T Y. 

§ 363. The fourth essential property of style is Cleab- 
NESS, or Perspicuity ; winch consists in such a use and 
arrangement of words and clauses as at once distinctly indi- 
cate the meaning of the writer or speaker. To a certain 
extent, this quality involves the three already considered ; 
that is, other things being equal, the greater the Purity, 
Propriety, and Precision, of a sentence, the clearer it will 
be. Yet these properties may belong, in a high degree, to 
a style which is far from perspicuous. Something more is 
necessary to constitute the quality under consideration. 

§ 364. The faults opposed to Clearness are, 

L Obscurity/ j which consists in the use of words and con- 
structions from which it is difficult to gather any mean- 
ing at all. 

11. JS^uwocation^ which consists in the use of words sus^ 
ceptible, in the connection in which they are placed, of 
more than one interpretation. 


1 868. What is the fourth essential property of style ? In what doe» It Qon- 
sSst ? What does clearness, to a certain extent, involve ? 

1 Enumerate and define the three faults opposed to clearness. 
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IIL Amhigidty^ which consists in such an arrangement of 
words or clauses as leayes the reader in doubt between 
two different sigailications. 

§ 305, Ohscuriti /. — Nothing disgusts us more with a com- 
position than to find difficulty in arriving at its meaning. 
Whatever effect the thoughts it embodies might have pro- 
duced had they been clearly expressed, is ine^ntably lost 
while the reader is pondering its intricate periods. Obscurity 
results fi'om various causes, of which the principal are as fol- 
lows ; — 

I, An improper ellipsis. 

This figure, as we have seen in g 31*7, authorizes the omission of 
words necessary to the construction, but not to the sense. Whenever 
the omission of a word renders the meaning of a sentence unintelligible, 
the ellipsis becomes improper. A writer in TIlq Guardian uses this ex- 
pression : “ He is inspired with a true sense of that function.” The 
meaning is not intelligible till we put in the words improperly left out ; 
‘‘He is inspired with a true sense of ihe importance of ihdii function.” 
“ Arbitrary power,” says another, “ I look upon as a greater evil than 
anarchy itself, as much as a savage is a happier state of life than a gal- 
ley-slavo.” Wc can not pi'oporly call a savage or a galley-slave a state 
of life, though we may with propriety compare their conditioxrs. The 
ohseurity is removed by doing away with the ellipsis : “ as much as the 
state of a savage is happier than ilad of a galley-slave.” 

n, A bad arrangement. 

Some sentences have their parts so arranged that, on commencing 
them, we imagine they will convey a certain meaning, which is quite 
difibrent from what we find they really signify when we get to their 
close. Thus, in Tlue Spectator the following sentence occurs : “ I have 
hopes that when Will confronts him, and all the ladies in whose behalf he 
engages him cast kind looks and wishes of stiecess at their champion, he 
will have some shame.” On hearing the first part of the sentence, we 
naturally imagine that Will is to confront all the ladies ; but we soon 
find that it is necessary to construe this clause with the verb caM, To 

§ 805. What foelinjj is produced in the reader by a composition eUmcult to be 
nudorstood? What is the first source of obscurity? When Is an ellipsis im- 
proper? Oivo examples of improper ellipses. What is the second source of 
obscurity ? What false impression do we receive from some sentences whose 
parts are improperly arranged? IJlustrate this error from The Spectator, and 
show how it may be corrected. What words are most frequently misplaced in 
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correct the error, tlie whole sentence must be remodelled, or we may 
simply introduce the adverb when after and : ** I have hopes that when 
Will confronts him, and when all the ladies,” &c. 

The words most frequently misplaced in such a way as to involve 
obscurity are adverbs, particularly onl^ and not onlg. If these words are 
separated from what they are intended to modify, the meaning of tho 
whole sentence is obscured. “ He not only owns a house, but also a 
large farm.” Mot only^ as it now stands, modifies the verb owns ; and 
from the beginning of the sentence one naturally supposes that another 
verb is to follow, — that he not only owns the house, but lives in it, or 
something of the kind. Whereas, not only is intended to modify honse^ 
and should therefore be placed immediately before it : “ He owns, not 
only a house, but also a large farm.” 

Sometimes a faulty arrangement of adjuncts or clauses produces a 
ludicrous combination of ideas ; as when we say, “ Here is a horse 
ploughing with one eye,” instead of, “Here is a hox'se with one eye 
ploughing.” From the former sentence we would infer that the horse 
was turning up the ground with one of his organs of vision. So, in the 
following ; He vras at a window in Lichfield, where a party of royal- 
ists had fortified themselves, taking a view of the cathedral.” The roy- 
alists would hardly go to the trouble of fortifying themselves merely for 
the purpose of taking a view of the cathedral. It should read thus : “ He 
was at a window in Lichfield, taking a view of the cathedral, where a 
party,” &c. 

The sentences given above as examples would be ambiguous accords 
iug to our definition of that term, if there were any other than an ab- 
surd meaning to be gleaned from the construction which w-e first natu- 
mlly put upon them. As this is not the case, however, they fall under 
the head we are now considering, — obscurity. It may he argued that, in 
these and similar examples, the obscurity will quickly be removed if the 
reader uses the least reflection. But this is not sufficient ; we must have 
no obscurity to be removed. Clearness requires, according to Quin- 
iUian, “ not that Ihe reader may understand if he will, but that he must 
understand whether he will or not”. 

m. The use of the same word in differenJb senses. 


such a way as to involve obscurity ? What is the effect of separating thorn from 
what they are intended to modify f iGfIve an example of this error, show how It 
occasions obscurity, and coirect it. What does a foulty arrangement of adjuncts 
and clauses sometimes produce ? Give examples, and correct the errors tiiey 
contain. Why do we not rank these cases under the head of ambiguous eonstme- 
tionst What may be argued with respect to them f Is this sufficient f What 
does Quintilian respecting clearness ? What is the tldrd source of obscurity ? 
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A word should hot be used in different senses in the same sentence. 
Thus, “ He presents more and more convincing arguments than his ad- 
versary.” Here the word more first occurs as an adjective, and is pres- 
ently, to the great confusion of the reader, repented as an adverb, the 
sign of the comparative degree. It should be ; “ He presents more nu- 
merous and more convincing arguments than his adversary,” more being 

here in each case an adverb. 

The words ofifcenest used in this way are pronouns, particularly the 
personals and relatives. Depending for their signification on the sub- 
stantives for which they stand, if they are used with reference to differ- 
ent objects, their meaning is of course varied, and this should be strictly 
avoided in the progress of a sentence. Examples of this fault follow. 

Tkei/ were persons of moderate intellects, even before they were impaired 
by iJieir passions.” Here, the first they refers to certain persons ; the 
second, to the noun intellects^ while the same pronoun in . the possessive 
case, tlieir^ refers again to the persons in question. To correct the error, 
■we must either remodel the whole, or (though it sounds stiff in so short 
a sentence) alter the second tl}jey to the latter They were* persons of 
moderate intellects, even before tfie latter were impaired by their pas- 
sions.” Again ; ** Lysias promised Im father that he would never forget 
his advice.” There is no equivocation here ; for it is evident at once 
that, though the first his^ and he^ refer to Lysias, the second his has 
reference to the father ; yet such constructions are highly objectionable. 
This sentence, as well as others like it, is most neatly corrected by sub- 
stituting the exact words of the speaker for the substance of w^hat he 
said ; as, “ Lysias promised his father, ‘ I will never forget thy advice.’ ” 

Not only does this incorrect use of pronouns produce obscuritj*, it ia 
also inconsistent with Harmony and Strength. In composing, therefore, 
it is well constantly to bear in mind the rule, — Do not mahe the same 
p7*fmoun refer to different objects in ike same sentence. This is sometimes 
a difficult rule to follow, as every careful writer must have found. Rein- 
hard says, in his Memoirs, ** I have always had considerable difficulty in 
making a proper use of pronouns. Indeed, I have taken great pains so 
to use them, that all ambiguity by the reference to a wrong antecedent 
should be impossible, and yet have often failed in the attempt.” Not- 
w'ithstanding this difficulty, the principle involve^ is of such importance 
that it should be carried out, even if the whole train of thought has to 
be put in a different form at a considerable expense of time and trouble. 

Hhielrate this, and show bow the error may be corrected. What words are 
offcenest used In this way f How is it that they may bear different significations f 
Give an example. When such an error occurs in a sentence containing an indi- 
rect quotation, how may it be con-ected? What otlier faults besides obscurity 
does this incorrect use of pronouns Involve? Repeat the rule. Wlaat does 
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IV. Complicated sentential sti'ncture. 

Wbeu the structure of a sentence is much involved, especially when 
its parts differ in form, or when long or abrupt parentheses are intro- 
duced, obscurity is apt to result. This fault is more common with old 
writers than among those of the present day. It violates, not only the 
rules of Clearness, but also those of Unity ; under which latter subject it 
will be illustrated, and the best modes of correction will be pointed out, 

V. JLong sentences. These are ahvaj^s a source of ob- 
scurity, unless the members composing them are similar in 
their structure. There is a tendency in most young writers 
to make their sentences too long. The other extreme is safer 
than this ; but either is to be avoided. The most pleasing 
style in this respect is one characterized by variety ; one in 
which long and short sentences are judiciously alternated. 

VI. Technical terms. 

Terms belonging to a particular trade, business, or scieneo, not being 
understood by the generality of readers, should be strictly avoided, es- 
pecially in poetry. Dryden, however, was of the contrary opinion. ** As 
those,” says he, who in a logical disputation keep to general terms 
would hide a fallacy, so those who do it in any poetical description would 
veil their ignorance.” Accordingly, in his translation of the iBneid, he 
indulges in the following technicalities ; — 

“ Tack to the larboaM, and stand off to sea. 

Veer stavlioai^d sea and land.” 

Technical terms are allowable only in scientific treatises, where we ex- 
pect to find them ; and in comedy and fiction, where they are sometimes 
introduced into dialogue for the purpose of illustrating individual pecu- 
liarities, 

§ 366. JSquivocation. — ^To avoid this fault, it is not 
necessary that we reject all words of more than one signifi- 


Eeinhard say respecting it? What is the fourth source of obscurity? What is 
meant by this ? What besides a w^ant of clearness results from such involved 
constructions? What is the fifth source of obscurity? In what case only is a 
long sentence pei'spicuous ? In whom is there a tendency to long sentences ? 
What is the best title, as regards length of sentences? What is the sixth source 
of obscurity ? Why should technical terms bo avoided ? What was Biyden’s 
opinion on this point ? Show how he has acted on this opinion in his translation 
of the -<Eneid. In what compositions are technical terms allowable ? 

I see. 'V^at is meant by an equivocal term ? When may such a term be used. 
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cation ; for, in that easCj our vocabulary ’^yould l^ecoine ox- 
cceding*]^^ liinitedj and hy far the greater part of oui' lan- 
guage y ould be uttei*! y useless. But a regard for Perspicuity 
requires us to reject an equivocal term except when its con- 
nection with other words in any particular ease distinctly 
indicates which of its signifleations, as there used, it bears. 
This consieetion will almost always determine the meaning 
so clearly that the true sense t^dll be the only one suggested. 
Thus, the ^rord ponud signiiies both the sum of tioenty shil- 
lings steding and sb^tee/i ounces avoirclup>ois. Yet, if a 
person tells me that he rents a house for fifty a j’ear, 

or that he lias bought ij-liy 2>ounds of meat, there will be no 
lack of Perspicuity, — the idea of vreigbt will not present 
itself to my mind in the one case, or that of money in the 
other. Sometimes, however, the connection is insulhcient to 
determine the meaning 5 and the expression, being thus sus- 
ceptible of a twofold intei'px’etation, must be avoided. Ex- 
amples of the dilferent kinds of equivocation are presented 
below, together with the best modes of correction ; — 

L “ I am persuaded that neither death nor life trill be able to sepa- 
rate us from the love of God.” Here 0/ is equivocal; we can not tell 
•wiiethor the meaning is the love which we bear to God, or that which 
He bears to us. If the former is intended, it should be “ our love to 
God ” ; if the latter, “ God’s love to us So, “ the reformation of Luther ” 
means either the change wrought hi Mm, or that brought about by 
him. The latter signification may be denoted by commencing refo’i^ma^ 
ilon with a capital ; as, in this sense, it is an important historical event. 

II. “ They were both more ancient than Zoroaster, or Zerdusht.” 
Here, or is equivocal. This conjunction connects either equivalents 01 
substitutes. Hence, the reader unacquainted with Persian history may 
be at a loss to know whether Zoroaster and Zerdusht arc the same per- 
son OP difibrent ones. According to the system of punctuation laid down 
in this volume, the comma before or denotes that they are one and the 
same, and its omission would , signify that two persons wei*e intended. 


and wTien must it be avoided ? What generally determines the meaning of an 
equivocal word ? Give an example. 

Quote a sentence In which (3/’ is equivocal; point out the two interpretations 
Of which it is susceptible and show what alterations should be piade to exprotia 

13 
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Yet, aa many are unacquainted with punctuation, it is best, when this 
conjunction is used in the latter sense, — that is, as a connective of sub- 
stitutes, — to introduce its correlative ^li&r before the first of the words 
so connected. “ They were both more ancient than eiiliev Zoroaster or 
Zerdusht ”, would denote that they were different persons, beyond the 
possibility of mistake. 

III. “ I have long since learned to like nothing but what you do.” 
jDo is equivocal ; we can not tell whether it is an auxiliary or a principal 
verb, — whether the meaning is to like nothing hut what you like, or noth- 
ing hut what you do. If the former is intended, wc should change do to 
like, or else say nothing hut what pleases you. 

IV. ‘‘Lysias promised his father that ho would never forget his 
friends.” Properly speaking, the last hi% refers to the same antecedent 
as the first ; and the meaning is, that he would never forget his own 
(Lysias’s) friends. If this is the author’s meaning, the sentence is gram- 
matically correct ; yet, as it may be misunderstood by those 'who do not 
look closely at grammatical relations, it w^ould be well to alter the form 
according to the suggestion touching an analogous case in § SOS ; 
“ Lysias promised his father, ‘ I will never forget thy [or mg'] friends.’ ” 

y. “He aimed at nothing less than the crown.” Owing to the 
equivocal expression nothing less ihan^ this sentence may denote either, 
“ Nothing waTiess aimed at by him than the crown ; ” or, “ Nothing in- 
ferior to the crown could satisfy his ambition.” 

§ 367. Amhiguity . — ^Tliis fault, also, leaves the reader in 
doubt between two meanings ; but this doubt is occasioned, 
not by the use of equivocal terms, but by a faulty arrange- 
ment of words or clauses. Both equivocation and ambiguity, 
but particularly the latter, are faults of frequent occurrence 
in composition; from the fact that a writer whose mind is 
pre-occupied with one of the significations of an exiDression, 
which he designs it to convey, is not likely to notice that it 
also bears .another. The commonest varieties of ambiguity 
are illustrated in the follo^ving examples : — 

I, The proper place for a r elative pronoun is immediately after its 

each meaning clearly. Treat in this same manner a sentence in which or is 
equivocal ; one in which do is equivocal; one in which his is equivocal; one in 
which the expression nothing less t7ian is equivocal. 

§ 86T. By what is ambiguity occasioned? What renders It a fault of frequent 
occurrence ? What part of speech, improperly placed, often occasions am- 
biguity ? Where should the relative pronoun stand ? Correct the sentence, “ A 
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antecedent ; and, if it occupies any other place, the sentence, as a gen- 
eral rule, should be so changed as to allow it to stand in that position. 
Thus, instead of, “ A servant will obey a master’s orders whom he loves,” 
we should have, A servant will obey the orders of a master whom ho 
loves.” Yet, as this principle is constantly violated in composition, wo 
are sometimes at a loss to determine to which of two antecedent sub- 
stantives a relative belongs. “ Solomon, the son of David, who built the 
temple at Jerusalem, was a wise and powerful monarch.” — “ Solomon, 
the son of David, who was persecuted by Saul, was a wise and powerful 
monarch.” In these two sentences, who is similarl}^ situated ; yet in the 
former it relates to Solomon, and in the latter to David. A perspicuous 
wTiter would avoid the possibility of misconception by changing both : — 
“Solomon, the son of David and builder of the temple at Jerusalem, was 
a wise and powerful monarch.” — “ Solomon, whose father David was 
persecuted by Saul, was,” &c. 

II, The peculiar position of a substantive sometimes occasions am- 
biguity, particularly in poetry, when the object is placed before the verb. 
In the sentence, “ And thus the son the fervent sire addressed,” we are 
unable to say whether the son or the sire was the speaker. The mean- 
ing may be fixed in either way by substituting for before the ob- 
ject ; for, according to the idiom of our language, the possessive pronoun 
is, in such cases, more properly joined to the regimen of a verb than to 
its nominative. If the son was the speaker, the line should run, “ And 
thus the son Kh fervent sire addressed ; ” if he was the party spoken to, 

“ And thus his son the fervent sire addressed.” 


LESSON LX. 

EXERCISE ON CLEARNESS, 

- In the following sentences, correct such expressions as 
are not perspicuous 

1, Ho talks all the way ^up stairs to , a vi.sit. 2. God begins Hia cure 
byfeausties, by incisions andjinstrumentspf vexation, to try if the dis- 
ease that will not yield to tlm allectives^of cordials and perfumes,! fric- 


servant will obey a master’s orders whom he loves.” Show how the relative 
similarly placed in two different sentences, may refer to different antece- 
dents. How may these sentences be altered, to make the reference clear? In 
poetry, from what does ambigtilty sometimes proceed ? Give an example, and 
show how the meaning may be dstermined. 
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tions and baths, may be forced out by deleterics, scarifications, and 
more salutary, but/less pleasing, physic. Some productions of nature 
rise ill value according as they more or loss resemble art. 4. The farmer 
went to his neighbor, and told him that his cattle wore in his field, 5. 
He may ba said to have saved the life of a citizen, and consequently en- 
titled to the reward. 0. I perceived had been scoui’ed with half an 
eye. 7. The love of a parent is one of the strongest passions imphjntcd 
in the heart. 8. So obscure are Carlyle’s sentences that nine tenths of 
his readers do not roooivo any idea from them, [^gmvocal: — c?o<?s 
meaii that only one tenth of Ms readers understand them ; or that^ though 
nine tenths may not do so, eight tenths may i Alter the sentence in two ways, 
so that it may perspicuously express hath these idcas.'l 9. Pew kings have 
been more energetic than AX ones, or \^tgiihocul'\ Misraiin. 10. The young 
man did not wantmatural talents ; but the father of him was a coxcomb, 
who affected being a fine gentleman so unmercifully, that he could not 
endure in his sight, or the frequent mention of, one who was his son, 
growing into manhood, and thrusting him out of the gay world. 11. 
We are naturally inclined to praise^ »^ho praise us, and to flatter who 
flatter us. 12. The rising , tomb ,,.a lofty column Chore. '[Ambiguoiis 
which lore the oilier > 13. He advanced against the old man,, imitating 
his address, his pace, and career j{as well as the vigor of his horse and 
his own skill would allowl 14. I'hoir rcbuke|had the effect intended. 
[^Equivocal : — did they give ilw'^ybuhe, err receive it .^] '^’15. .'Whom chance 
misled'bis mother to destroy.’^’ — was the mother the destroy- 

fir or the destroyed?^ 16. This work has been overlooked {cqulvoeaT] b}' 
the most eminent critics, 1^. You ought to contemn all the wit in the 
world against you. IS. The clerk told his employer, whatever he did, 
he could not please him. 19. Claudius was canonized among the gods, 
who scarcely deserved the name of a man., 20. The Latin tongue, in 
its purity, was neverAn England. 21. The lady was sewing w^ith' a Ro- 
. man nose. 22. Here I saw two men digging a well with straw hats, 
28. We may have more,, but can hot have moi’e satisfactory, evi- 

dence. 24. Dr. Prideaux used to relate that, when he brought the copy 
of his “Connection of the Old and Kew Testaments” to the bookseller, 
he told him it was a dry subject, and the printing could not be safely 
ventured upon unless he could enliven the work with a little humor. 

The sharks who prey upon the inadvertency of young heirs are more 
pardonable than those, wlu> trespass upon the good opinion of those who . 
treat them^ with respect. 26. Drydcn.makes a Imndsoine observation on 
Ovid’s^ writing a letter from Did# to JEneaSjfin Ibo following words. 
\Amhiguous :*^were the words here referred to time of Itrydcn^s dbserm- 
iion or time of Didd’s letter 27. Mp^t of the ^nds Jwere asleep in 
their berths, when the vessel s’hipped a sea that carried'' away our pin- 
nace and binnacle. Our dead-lights were in, or we should have filled. 
The mainmast was so sprung, that we were obliged to fish it, and «bear 
away for the nearest port. 28. This occurs in Ben Jbnson^s works, a 
prominent dramatisti.contemporary wjith Shakspeare. 29. D’s fortune is 
equal to half of E’s fortune, which is' a thousand dollars. ‘ \AmUoimis: 

fortune, or. a half of it, amount to a thousand doUafsf] 30. 

„ My Chris tiai^ and surnmne be^n>nd!.en(lf with the%ame letter^, [^Am- 
biguous .‘---dbc# the ChHstian name begin ilw same letter that the snr- 
nafm begins with, and end with the saine letter that the surname ends with / 
in Andrew Aslcew i or does the ChrtsHan name end with the same letter 
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wii7i which ii her^ins^ and the mirname also md icUli the sa7nc letter with which 
it hecpns ; in Ilezeklah Thrift ^ o>% ladlip are alt these fotn* letters^ the 
first and the hist of tath name^ tha sante t as, in Xorman Xdson?,^ 31. 
The good liian not "only deserves the respect but the love of liis fellow- 
beings. 3*2. Charlemagne patronized not only learned men, but aI.«o 
established several educational institutions, S3. Sixtus the Fourth was, 
if I mistake cot, a great collector of books, at least. 


LESSON LX I. 


STP^EXGXH. 


§ 368. The fifth essential property of a good style is 
Strength ; which consists in such a use and arrangement 
of words as make a deep impression on the mind of the 
reader or hearer. 

§ 369. The first requisite of Strength is the rejection of all 
suj)erfiuous words, which constitutes, as we have seen, one of 
the elements of Precision also. Whatever adds nothing to the 
meaning of a sentence takes from its Strength ; and, wdiether 
it be simply a word, a clause, or a member, should be rejected. 
In the following passages, the words in italics convey no ad- 
ditional meaning, and, consequently, a regard for Strength re- 
quires their omission ; — Selng satisfied with what he has 
achieved, he attempts nothing further.” — “ If I had not been 
absent^ if I had been here, this would not have happened.” — 
‘‘ The very first discovery of it strikes the mind with inward 
joy, and sftreads delight thremgh all iU faeiiltim^^ 

§ 370. The second principle to be observed by those who 
aim at Strength of style, has reference to the use of relatives. 


1 068. What is the fifth essential property of ntyle ? lu whut does it consist S 
§ 369. What is the first requisite of etrenprfch? What is the effect of words 
which acid nothing to the meaning of a sentence ? Give examples. 

§ 370. To what does the second principle refer? By what are parts of saa* 
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conjunctions, and prepositions, which, indicating the connec- 
tion and relation of words, are constantly occurring. 

Li, P arts of sentences are connected by either a conjunction or a rela- 
tive pronoun, not by hotlC In the following sentence, the connection is 
made by and^ and who shbuld therefore be rejected : “ He was a man of 
fine abilities, and who lost no opportunity of improving them by study,” 
Between two relative clauses, however, a conjunction is generally em- 
ployed ; as, Cicero, whom the profligate feared, hut who was honored 
by the upright,” &c. The conjunction is also introduced, even when the 
relative and its verb are suppressed in one of the clauses, as in the com- 
mencement of the sentence from Swift, given below. Care must be 
taken not to use the relative for the conjunction, or the conjunction for 
the relative ; of which latter fault, Swift is guilty in the following sen- 
tence 

“ There is no talent so useful towards rising in the world, or which 
puts men more out of the reach of fortune, than that quality generally 
possessed by the dullest sort of people, and is, in common language, 
called discretion.” 

Here and should be which. It will be observed, also, that the words 
which is are understood after talent, near the commencement of the sen- 
tence, and that the conjunction or is therefore introduced to connect the 
first clause with that which follows. 

IL The too frequent use of a7id must be avoided. Hot only when 
employed to introduce a sentence, but also when often repeated during 
its progress, this conjunction greatly enfeebles style. Such is its effect 
in the following sentence from Sir William Temple, in which it is used 
no less than eight times ; — 

** The Academy set up by Cardinal Richelieu, to amuse the wits of 
that age and country, and divert them from raking into his politics and 
ministry, brought this into vogue ; and the French wits have, for this 
last age, been wholly turned to the refinement of their style and lan- 
guage ; and, indeed, with such success that it can hardly be equalled, 
and runs equally through their verse and their prose.” 

When the object is to present a quick succession of spirited images, 
the conjunction is often entirely omitted with fine effect, by a figure 
called by grammarians Asyfideion, This is illustrated in Ca^isar’s cele- 
brated vidiy vici, and constitutes the chief feature of the style of 
Sallust 


tences connected ? Should both the relative and the conjunction he used for this 
purpose in the same connection f In what case is the relative alone insuflicient 
to make the connection f What is the fault in the sentence quoted flrom Swift f 
What conjunction must not he repeated too often ? From whom is a sentence 
quoted, which is faulty in this respect i What is meant hy asyndeton / When is 
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On the other hand, when we are making an enumeration in which it 
Ss important that the transition from one object to another should not be 
too rapid, but that each should appear distinct from the rest and by 
itself occupy the mind for a moment, the conjunction may be repeated 
"with peculiar advantage. Such repetition is called Pohjs^ndetoii ; it is 
exemplified in the following sentence of St. PauFs : — 

“ I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor prin- 
cipalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, 
nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us from the 
love of God.” 

III. What is called the splitting of particles, — ^that is, the separation 
of a preposition from the noun wdiich it governs, — is always to be 
avoided. This fault occurs in the following sentence : “ Though virtue 
borrows no assistance from, yet it may often be accompanied by, the 
advantages of fortune.” No one can read these lines without perceiving 
their decided lack of Strength and Harmony. A slight change will 
greatly improve their effect: “Though virtue borrows no assistance 
from the advantages of fortune, yet it may often be accompanied by 
them.” 

IT. Avoid, on ordinary occasions, the common expletive iJiere^ as 
used in the following sentence ; — “ There is nothing which disgusts us 
sooner than the empty pomp of language.” Tlie sentiment is expressed 
more simply and strongly thus: “Nothing disgusts us sooner,” &c. 
This expletive form is proper only when used to introduce an important 
proposition. 

§ 371. A thii’d means of promoting the Strength of a sen- 
tence is to dispose of the important word or words in that 
place where they will make the greatest impression, ’WTiat 
tliis place is, depends on the nature and length of the sen- 
tence. Sometimes, it is at the commencement, as in the fol- 
lowing from Addison ; The pleasures of the imagmatw72j 
taken in their foil extent, are not so gross as those of sense, 
nor so refined as those of the understanding.” In other 


tills figure used with fine effect ? In w^hat senteuce of Csesar^s is it Illustrated ? 
In whose writings does it constantly recur ? What is polysytidetm r When may 
it he used with advantage ? Kepeat a sentence from Scripture, in which it oc- 
curs. Wliat is meant by the splitting of particles ? What effect has it on style ? 
Eepeat a sentence in which this fault occurs, and show how to correct it. In 
what cases is the expletive form there is proper, and where should it he avoided? 

1 371, As a third means of promoting strength, where should the important 
word or words he placed ? In what position will they make the greatest impres- 
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cases, it will be found of advantage to suspend the sense for 
a time, and bring the important term at the close of the pe- 
riod. “On whatever side,” says Pope, “we contemplate 
Homer, what principally strikes us is his xoonderful inven- 
No rule can be given on this subject ; a comparison 
of different arrangements is the only means of ascertaining, 
in any particular case, Tvhich is the best. It will, therefore, 
be well for a writer, when a sentence which he has com- 
posed seems weak, to try whether he can not improve it by 
varying the position of the important words. 

But, 'whatever position the emphatic word or words may occupy, it 
is of primary importance that they be disencumbered of less significant 
terms ; which, if presented in too close connection, divert the mind from 
the prominent idea or object on which it should be allowed to dwell. 
The difference of effect will be evident on comparing one of Shaftesbury’s 
sentences, in which a variety of adverbs and abverbial phrases are skil- 
fully introduced, and a sentence composed of the same words, less forci- 
bly, though not ungrammaticall3% arranged. 

written. — “If, whilst they [poets] profess only to please, they 
secretly advise and give instruction, they may now, perhaps, as well as 
formerly, be esteemed, with justice, the best and most honorable among 
authors.” 

As altered. — Tf, whilst they profess to please only, the}' advise and 
give instruction secretly, they may be esteemed the best and most 
honorable among authors, with justice,' perhaps, now as well as for- 
merly. 

§ 373. Fourthly, Strength requires that, when the mem- 
bers of a sentence differ in length, the shorter should have 
precedence of the longer ; and, when they are of unequal 
force, that the weaker be placed before the stronger. Both 
of these principles are violated in the following sentence ; 
“In this state of mind, every employment of life becomes 


Sion ? Where do they stand in the sentence quoted from Addison ? Whercj, Sii 
that taken from Pope ? What course is suggested to the writer, when he fhida 
that ho has composed a feeble sentence? Wherever the emphatic words are 
placed, what is of primary importance? Prom whom is a sentence quoted in il* 
lustration ? 

§ B72, What does strength require, as regards the position of inemhers that 
diifer in length or force ? Uepeat a sentence in which these principles are vio- 
lated, and show how it may he corrected. WTiat figure consists in an arrange- 
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an oppressive burden, and every object appears gloomy.’’ 
How much more forcible does it become vrhen the shorter 
and weaker member is 'placed first : “ In this state of mind, 
ever\^ object appears gloomy, and every employment of life 
l^ecomes an oppressive burden.” 

This arrangement of the members of a sentence constitutes what has 
already been defined among the rhetorical figures as Climax. 'What is 
most emphatic is brought last, in order that a strong impression may be 
left on the reader’s mind. From tins rule the next naturali3‘ follows. 

§ 313. Avoid dcsnig' a sentence %Tith an adverb, a prepo- 
sition, or an\^ small unaccented word. Besides the Tiolation 
of Harmony involved in placing a monosyllable where we 
are accustomed to find a swelling sound, there is a peculiar 
feebleness arising from the fact that the mind naturally 
pauses to consider the import of the word last presented, 
and is disappointed when, as in the case of a preposition, it 
has no significance of its own, but merely indicates the rela- 
tion between words that have preceded it. “He is one 
whom good men are glad to be acquainted with.” It will be 
readily seen how much is gained by a simple transposition : 
“ He is one with whom good men are glad to be acquainted.” 

The same principle holds good in the case of adverbs. “ Such things 
were not allowed formerly,’^ is feeble compared with, “ Formerly such 
things wex-e not allowed.” \Mien, however, an adverb is emphatic, it i's 
often, according to g STl, introduced at the close of a period with fine 
effect; as in the following sentence of Bolingbroke's : “In their pros-, 
perity, my friends shall never hear of me ; in their advei’sity, always.” 

This principle, also, requires us to avoid terminating a sentence with 
a succession of unaccented words ; such as, with m ii, on % &c. 
“This is a proposition which I did not expect; and I must ask the 


ment similar to that here prescribed ? Wliy is it best to pJace last that which is 
most emphatic P 

§ STS. With what must wc avoid closing a sentence? What is the effect of ter- 
minating a period in this way ? Give an example of this error, and show how to 
correct it. With what part of speech, as a general mle, must a sentence not be 
closed? Exempli^, and then correct, this error. InVhat case may an adverb 
close a period ? Bepcat a sentence of Bolingbrokc’s, in which one is so placed with 
fine effect. What else does this principle require us to avoid? Give an example. 
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privilege of reflecting on it.*’ The last member would be more forcible 
thus ; “ and I must ask time for reflection.” 

§ 374. Lastlj’-, when in different members two objects are 
contrasted, a resemblance in language and construction in- 
creases the effect. The most striking comparisons are those 
in which this rule is observed. Thus, Pope, speaking of Ho- 
mer and Virgil : — Homer was the greater genius ; Virgil 
the better artist : in the one, we most admire the man ; in 
the other, the work. Homer hurries us with a commanding 
impetuosity; Virgil leads us with an attractive majesty. 
Homer scatters with a generous profusion ; Virgil bestows 
with a careful magnificence.” 

We may further illustrate this point by placing side by side two sen- 
tences embodying the same thought, in one of which this rule is observed, 
while in the other it is disregarded. 

— ^He embraced the cause of liberty faintly, and pursued it 
without resolution ; he grew tired of it when he had much to hope, and 
gave it up when there was no ground for apprehension. 

Strong . — Ho embraced the cause of liberty faintly, and pursued it 
irresolutely ; he grew tired of it when he had much to hope, and gave it 
up when he had nothing to fear. 

EXERCISE. 

In the following sentences, make such corrections as are 
required by the rules for the promotion of Strength : — 

1. He was a man of fine reputation, and enjoyed a high degree of 
popularity. ^ 2. I went home, full of »zrt7i2^^)Bcriou3 reflections, 3. 
This is^the principle ^hich ^ referred fo. #4, X'aiilin^was not only jixi 
infamfiua traitor, ^ut^*a profligate mam ^ 5. 

perfectio^ though we may have no expectation of ever arriyingjoi it 6. 
Jt was a ^"fee of unpardonable breach of trust^/and gross "^disregard of 
official dutj ^ to my Him lemh -,J7. ?We flatter burfielves ''with the belief 
that we have forsa^enyour p^si6ns^when)thoy have forsaken us; 8, 
Every one feat feim3at)peatnes^does^ not'succeedXS S71). 9. He ap- 
pears to enjoy universal esteemxo/ all mefn, 10, Though virtue bor- 
rows no assistance fromjpret it may often be accompanied by^ the ad- 
vantages of fortune.") 1^; As the strength of our cause does not depend 
upon, (so ne|ther is it to bo decided b;^any critical points of history, 
chronology, or language. 12. Alfred tne Great, of England, was one 

§ 874. When in different members of a sentence two objects are contrasted, 
how is Ihe effbet increased ? Show how Eope applies this principle to comparirtg 
Mmet' and 
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oF the most remarkable aud distiuguished men that we read of in history. 
Though his efforts were unable and insuflicient entireir to banish tlie 
darkness of the age Jie lived in, vet he greatly improved the condition of 
his countrymen, and was the means of, doing much good to them, IS. 
Sensualists, by their gross excesses and frequent indulgences, debase 
their fninds, enfeeble their bodieSj and wear out tbeir spirits (g o^2). 14. 
Ingratitude is not a crime that I am ehargeabie , yvliatever other 
faults I may bo guilty q/*. 15. The man of virtue and of honor will bCt 

trusted, and esteemed, and respected, and relied upon. 16. He has' 
talents which are rapidly unfoldmg into life aind vigor,^apd^ indomitable 
energies (§ S12). 17. It is absurd to think of judging either Ariosto or 

Spenser by precepts which they' did not attendVo. IS. Force was resist- 
ed by force, valor opposed by valor, and art encountered or eluded by 
similar address (§ 374). 19. It is a principle of our religion that we 

should not revenge ourselves on our enemies or take vengeance on our 
foes. ,20. It is impossible for ns to behold the divine works with cold- 
ness or indifference, or to survey so many beauties without a secret sat- 
isfaction and coinplaceucy. 21, The laith he professed, and which he 
became an apostle q/l, was not his invention. 22. The creed originated 
by Mohammed, and which almost all the Arabians and Persians believe 
VI, is a mixture of Paganism, and Jiidait-m, and Christianity, 23. There 
5^ not, in ray opinion., a more pleasing and iviumphant consideration in 
religion thiiii this, of the perpetual progress which the soul makes towards 
tlic perfection of its na ture, without; ever arriving at a period m iL 24. Their 
uileiioss, and their luxury and pleasures, their criminal deeds, and their 
immoderate passions, and their timidity and .baseness of mind, have de- 
jeeted them to such a degree, that life itself is a burden, and they find 
no pleasure m ?7. 25. fcjhakspeare , was a man of profound genius, and 

whose bold and striking thoughts must be admired in every age, 26, 
Avarice is a crime which wise men are often guilty of. 


LESSON LXII. 

H AKMOXT. 

§ 375. Thb sixth essential property o£ a good style is 
Haemoky ; a term used to denote that smooth and easy 
flow which pleases the ear. Sound, though less important 
than sense, must not be disregarded, as a means of increas- 
ing the effect of what is spoken or wiitten. Pleasing ideas 
can hardly be transmitted by harsh and disagreeable words; 


$ 376 , What i$ tho sixth -essential property of style? What does fmrmony 
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and, whatever emotion we are endeavoring to excite in the 
reader, we accomplish our object much more readily and ef- 
fectually by availing ourselves of the peculiar sounds appro- 
priate thereto. 

Harmony consists in, 

L The use of euphonious, or pleasant-sounding, words. 

II. The euphonious an^angement of words. 

III. The adaiDtation of sound to the sense it expresses. 

§ 376. The following words are to be avoided as in- 
harmonious : — 

I. Derivatives from long compound words : such as, harcfaccchiens^ 
loronghcadcdness^ un&uccessf ulnem, 

IL Words containing a succession of consonant sounds ; 

JlincJied. 

III. Words containing a succession of unaccented syllables; as, 
tm^ohgicaly derogatoriliiy mo'chiarhiess, 

IV. Words in which a short or unaccented syllable is repeated, or 
followed by another that closely resembles it ; as, holihj^famcvlng. 

It must not he inferred that the writer is required, in all cases, to re- 
ject the words embraced under the classes just enumerated. Harsh 
tenns are sometimes adapted to the subject, and express the meaning 
more forcibly than any others. They should be avoided, however, when 
euphony is desirable, and there are other terms which express the mean- 
ing with equal significance. 

Those words are most agreeable to the ear, in which there is an in- 
termixture of consonants and vowels, not so many of the former as to 
impede freedom of utterance, or such a recurrence of the latter as fre- 
quently tp oceariion hiatus. 

§ 377. A regard for harmony also requires us, in the 
progress of a sentence, to avoid repeating a sound by em- 
ploying the same word more than once, or using, in con- 
tiguous words, similar combinations of letters. This fault is 
known as tatitolog}/. It may be conected by substituting- a 

denote? How does sound compare in Importance with sense ? In wlmt three 
particulars does harmony consist ? 

§ 376. Mention the four classes of w'ords to be avoided ns inbarmonlous. When 
fltro such words to be rejected ? When may they be employed ? ViThat words are 
most agreeable to the ear ? 

$ 877. Wliat is tautology? What Is Its effect? How may It be corrected ? Give 
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sjTionynie for one of the words in which the repeated sound 
occui’s. The unpleasant effect of tautology will be readily 
perceived in the follovv ing sentences : — The general or- 
dered the captain to order the soldiers to observe good 
or dev We went in an €/?ormous car.” By a substitu- 
tion of synonyaies, as above suggested, we avoid the un- 
pleasant repetitions in these passages, and increase their 
Strength. — "‘The general directed the captain to command 
the soldiers to obseiTe good order.” — ‘‘ We went in a large 
car.” 

§ 378. Harmony, morever, is deficient in sentences con- 
taining a succession of words of the same number of sylla- 
bles ; thus, “ No land of joy can long* please us,” is less harmo- 
nious than, “ No species of joy can long delight us,” So we im- 
prove the sound of the following sentence, in which there is 
a preponderance of dissyllables, by varying the length of 
the words : ‘‘ She alwaj-s displays a cheerful temper and 
pleasant humor.” — She incarkihly exhibits a contented 
pleasant disposition^’* 

§ 379. The second particular on which the Harmony of a 
sentence depends, is the proper arrangement of its parts. 
However well-chosen the words may be, or however eupho- 
nious in themselves, if they are unskilfully arranged the 
music of the sentence is lost. 

In the harmonious structure of periods, no writer, ancient or modern, 
equals Cicero. It was a feature which he regarded as of the utmost im- 
portance to the effect of a composition, and to insure the perfection of 
which he spared no labor. Indeed, his countrymen generally were more 
thorough in their investigation of this subject, and more careful in their 
observance of the rules pertaining thereto, than are the most polished 
of modern writers. Not only was their language susceptible of more 
melodious combinations than ours, but their cars were more delicately 
attunedi and were thus the means of affording them livelier pleasure 
from a well-rounded period, I have often,’’ says Cicero, “ been witness 

§ STS. In what sentences is harmony deficient ? Give examples. 

§ 379. What is the second particular on which the harmony of a sentence de- 
pends? Wlio BurpaBsea all writers in the harmonious structure of his periods? 
now\ as regards this property, do the ancient Romans compare with the modems ? 
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to bursts of acclamation in the public assemblies when sentences closed 
musically ; for that is a pleasure which the ear expects,” Elsewhere, 
alluding to a sentence of the eloquent Carbo, he tells Us, “ So great a 
clamor was excited on the part of the assembly that it was altogether 
wonderful.” At the present day, we can not, even with the most har- 
monious style, hope to produce such effects. It is sufficient if the ear 
is pleased ; it need not be transported. There is danger, moreover, if a 
swelling tone is continued too long, of giving to what is composed an 
air of tumid declamation. The ear of a reader, becoming familiar with a 
monotonous melody, is apt to bo cloyed with it, and to convey to the 
mind but a slight impression compared with that produced by variety. 
Contiguous sentences must be coustructed differently, so that their 
pauses may fall at unequal intervals. Even discords properly intro- 
duced, and abrupt departures from regularity of cadence, have, at times, 
a good effect. Above all, there must be no appearance of labored at- 
tempts at Harmony ; no sacrifice of Perspicuity, Precision, or Strength, 
to sound. All unmeaning words introduced merely to round a period 
must be regarded as blemishes. When the meaning of a sentence is ex- 
pressed with clearness, force, and dignity, it can hardly fail to strike the 
ear agreeably ; at most, a moderate degree of attention will be all that 
is required for impai’ting to such a period a pleasing cadence. Labored 
attempts will often result in nothing more than rendering the composi- 
tion languid and enervated, 

§ 380. The first thing requiring attention in the arrange- 
ment of sentences, is that the parts be disposed in such a 
way as to be easily read. What the organs of speech find 
no difficulty in uttering, will, as a general rule, afford pleas- 
ure to the ear. In tlie progress of a sentence, the voice- 
naturally rests at the close of each member; and these 
pauses should be so distributed as neither to exhaust the 
breatih by their distance from each other, nor to require con- 
stant cessJitions of voice by the frequency of their recur- 
rence. Below are presented in contrast a harmonious sen- 

What does Cicero say that he has witnessed ? What does he state with respect to 
a sentence of Oarbo’e ? Why should we not, at the present day, aim at a similar de- 
gree of harmony f What Is recomm^ded with respect to the construction of con- 
tiguous sentences ? What is sometimes the effect of discords ? What periods will 
generally strikd the ear agreeably f What is the effect of labored attempts at har- 
ttwnyf 

^ I ^ WM first requires attention in the arrangement of sentences f Where 
4^ in reaOiBg, naturally rest f How should these pauses he distrih* 
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tence from Milton, and one of an opposite character from 
Tillotson ; the former of wliich pleases the ear with its well- 
arranged succession of pauses ; while the latter offends tliis 
organ by reason of the length of its members, particularly 
the closing one, in which the reader finds no opportunity for 
taking breath : — 

Ft*om Milton . — “ We shall conduct tou to a hill-side, laborious, in- 
deed, at the first ascent ; but else, so smooth, so green, so full of goodly 
prospects, and melodious sounds on every side, that the harp of Orpheus 
was not more charming.” 

JFrom 21iloiso/i . — “ This discourse concerning the easiness of God’s 
commands, does, all along, suppose and acknowledge the difficulties of 
the first entrance upon a religious course ; except onlj’ in those persons 
who hare had the happiness to be trained up to religion by the easy and 
insensible degrees of a pious and virtuous education.” 

On this same account, a want of skill in the distribution of pauses, 
the example given “as alicrcd'^^ in | STl is singularly inharmonious; as, 
also, are many sentences in which there are long parentheses. 

§ 381. The next thing to be considered is the cadence of 
periods. The rule bearing on this point is, that when we 
aim at dignity or elevation the sound should be made to 
swell to the last. Herein the requii’ements of Strength and 
Harmony agree, — ^that the longest members and the fullest 
and most sonorous words be retained for the conclusion. To 
end a sentence, therefore, with a preposition, or a succession 
of unaccented w’ords, is as disagreeable to the ear as it is 
enfeebling. Observe the admirable cadence of the follow- 
ing fine sentence of Sterne’s : — 

. “ The accusing spirit which fiew up to Heaven’s Chancery with the 
oath, blushed as he gave it in ; and the recording angel, as he wrote it 
down, dropped a tear upon the word, and blotted it out forever.” 

A slight change at the close of the sentence 'will mar its melody. 

“ The accusing spirit which flew up to Heaven’s Chancery with the 
oath, blushed as he gave it in ; and the recording angel, as he wrote it 
down, dropped a tear, and blotted it out” 


uted ? I’rom what authors are examples quoted, and wherein lies the harmony 
of the one, and the harshness of the other? What is said of sentences contain- 
ing long parentheses ? 

§ 38t. What is the rule for giving an eflfectlve cadence to a sentence? With 
what do both strength and harmony require ns to avoid closing a period? Re- 
peat a musical sentence from Sterne, point out wherein Its harmony consists, and 
show how a slight change will destroy its cadence. 
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§ 383. Finally, as the highest kind of Harmony,— most 
difficult to attain, and, when attained, most effective, — we 
have to consider the adaptation of sound to sense. This is 
twofold: first, the natural adaptation of particular sounds 
to certain lands of writing ; and, secondly, the use of such 
words in the description of sound, motion, or passion, as, 
either in reality or by reason of imaginary associations, bear 
some resemblance to the object described, 

§ 383. Certain cmTents of sound, it has been said, are 
adapted to the tenor of certain varieties of composition. 
Sounds have, in many respects, a correspondence with our 
ideas, partly natural, and partly the effect of artificial asso- 
ciations, Hence, any one modulation continued impresses a 
certain character on style. Sentences constructed with the 
Ciceronian swell are appropriate to what is grave, impor- 
tant, or magnificent ; for this is the tone which such senti- 
ments naturally assume : but they stiit no violent passion, 
no eager reasoning, no familiar address. These require 
sentences brisker, easier, and more abrupt. No one current 
of sounds, therefore, will be found appropriate to different 
compositions, or even to different parts of the same produc- 
tion, To use the same cadence in an oration and letter 
would be as absurd as to set the words of a tender love- 
song to the air of a stately march. There is thus much 
room for taste and judgment in forming such combinations 
of words as are suited to the subject under consideration. 

§ 384. Not only is a general correspondence of the cur- 
rent of sound with that of thought to be maintained in com- 
position, but, in particular cases, the words, either by their 
length, their rapidity of movement, or some other peculiarity, 


§ 3S2. Wliat is the highest kind of harmony ? Under what two heads do we 
consider the adaptation of sound to sense ? 

§ 383. To what are certain currents of sound adapted ? Explain the reason. 
Wliat is the result of continuing any one modulation ? To what are sentences 
constructed with tli© Ciceronian swell appropriate*? To what are they nnsuitedf 
Ja what, then, is there much room for taste and judgment ? 

1884, How may words bo made to resemble the sense ? In what department of 
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may be made to resemble tbe sense -with the happiest effect. 
Tills can sometimes be accomplished in iDrose^ but is to be 
looked for chieSy in poetry ^ \\'here inversions and other 
licenses gave us a greater command of sound. 

The sounds of words are emploj'ed for representing, chiefly, 
three classes of objects ; first, other sounds ; secondly, differ- 
ent lands of motion ; thii'dly, the passions of the mind. 

The simplest variety of this kind of Harmony is the 
imitation, by a proper choice of words, of striking sounds 
which we wish to describe ; such as the noise of waters, or 
the roaring of winds. 

Tliis imitation is not dilBcalt. No groat clcgroe of art is required In 
a pout, vrhen he is describing sweet and soft soiinds, to use words that 
are composed principally of liquids and vowels, and therefore glide easily 
along; or, when he is speaking of harsh noises, to throw together a 
number of rough syllables of difficult pronunciation. This is, in fact, 
no more than a continued onomatopoeia, a rhetorical figure already de- 
fined ; it is simply carrying out a principle which has operated in the 
formation of many words in our language. In common conversation we 
speak of the whlstlmff of wdnds, the shriek of the eagle, the tekoop of the 
Indian, the h%izz of insects, and the hiss of serpents. These sounds we 
express respectively by articulate sounds which resemble them ; and this 
is just what the poet seeks to do, only at greater length, and by combi- 
nations instead of individual words. 

The first two examples are passages from Paradise Lost, representing 
respectively the sounds made by the unclosing of the gates of Hell, and 
the opening of the portals of Heaven. Observe how admirablv' these 
sentences are adapted, each to its subject ; how harsh the one, how har- 
monious the other : — 

“ On a sudden, open fly, 

With impetuous recoil and jarring sound, 

The infernal doors ; and on their Mnges grate 
Harsh thunder.'’ 

‘‘ Heaven opened wide 
Her ever-during gates, harmonious sound. 

On golden hinges turning.” 


composition, chiefly, is this beauty to he looked for, and why ? What three 
classes of objects are ofteneat thus represented by sounds ? , Wliat is the simplest 
variety of this kind of harmony ? How may sweet and soft sounds be represent- 
ed? How, harsh noises ? What figure is thus carried out? Give examples of 
words formed in imitation of the sounds which they denote. What do the first 
two examples represent? How do they compare with each other? What poet. 
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None knew better than Pope the effect of this higher kind of Har- 
mony. He thus, in the Odyssey (xxi., 449), represents the sound of a 
bow-string : — 

“ The string, let fly, 

Twanged short and sMrp^ like the shrill swallow’s cryJ* 

So, in his Iliad (xxiii., 14G), he imitates the noise of axes and falling 
oaks : — 

“Loud sounds the axe, redoubling strokes on strokes. 

On all sides round the forest hurls her oaks 
Headlong, Deep echoing groan the thickets brown, 

Then, misiling^ crackling^ crasfdng^ thunder 

The roaring of a whirlpool he describes in the following terms 

“ Dire Scylla there a scene of horror forms,. 

And here Charybdis fills the deep with storms ; 

When the tide mshos from her rumhling caves. 

The rough rook roars / tumuliums boil the waves.” 

In allusion to the very subject before us, — i. e. making the sound, in 
poetry, resemble the sense, — the same author gives a precept, and strik- 
ingly illustrates it, in a single line : — 

“ But, when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 

The hoarse rough verse sJwtdd like' the torrent 7var,'‘'^ 

In the second place, the sound of words is often em- 
ployed to imitate motion, whether swift or slow, violent or 
gentle, equable or interrupted. Though there is no natural 
affinity between sound and motion, yet in the imagination 
they are closely connected, as appears from the relation sub- 
sisting between music and dancing. 

Long syllables naturally give the impression of slow and difficult 
motion, as in these lines of Pope ; — 

“ A needless Alexandrine ends the song; 

That^ like a wounded stiake, drags its slow length along,''"* 

“ Just writes to make his barrenness appear, 

And strednsfrofn Jiard'dmnd hredns eight lines a yearJ*^ 

A succession short syllables containing but few consonants de- 
notes rapid motion, as in the last of the following lines from Cowley, 


In particular, has attained this higher kind of harmony ? Repeat the lines in 
which he represents the sound of a bow-string; those in which he Imitates the 
noise of axes and falling oaks ; those in which he describes the roaring of a 
whirlpool ; those in which he alludes to the subject under oonsidcration. 

What is the second variety of this kind of harmony ? What is said of the con- 
nection betrfeen sound and motion f Bow is the impression of slow and diffl- 
teit conveyed ? Illustrate this from Pope, How is rapid motion dov* 
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which Johnson says, as an esample of representative versification, per- 
haps no other English line can equal 

He who defers this work from to day, 

Does on a river’s hank especling stay, 

Till the whole stream that stopped him shall he gone, — 

Wdch runs, and, as it runs, forever sMU run onf 

Pope furnishes an example of easy metrical flow, which admirably 
represents the gentle motion of which he speaks ; — 

*' Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows, 

And the smooth stream in smoother 7iuinber8 Jloics'' 

A Budden calm at sea is well painted in the following lines : — 

“ Then the shrouds drop ; 

The downy feather, on the cordage hang, 

Moves not: the fiat sea shines like yellow gold 
Fused in the fire, or like the marble floor 
Of some old temple wide.” 

Sounds are also capable of representing the emotions 
and passions of the mind : not that there is, logically speak- 
ing, any resemblance between the two ; but inasmuch as dif- 
ferent syllabic combinations awaken certain ideas, and may 
thus predispose the reader’s mind to symi3athy with that 
emotion on which the poet intends to dw^ell. Of this, Drj^den’s 
Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day is a striking exemplification ; as, 
also, is Collins’s Ode on The Passions An extract or two 
from the latter poem will sufficiently illustrate the subject ; 
it will be observed that the words, the mejtre, and the 
cadence, admirably correspond with the emotion in each case 
depicted : — 

“'Next Anger nished, his eyes on lire. 

In lightnings owmed his secret stings ; 

In one rude clash he struck the lyre, 

And swept with huiTied hand the strings.” 

“ With wocftil measures wan Despair— 

Dow sullen sounds his grief beguiled; 

A solemn, strange, and mingled air, 

^was sad by fits, by starts Hwas wild I ” 


noted? Quote, in illustration, a line from Cowley, highly commended by John^ 
son. Quote a couplet of Pope’s, which represents gentle motion. Bepeat the ex- 
ampTo in which a sudden calm at sea is described. What else are sounds capable 
of representing? Explain how this is possible. What poems aflfoid examples? 
Bepeat the passages quoted from Collins’s Ode, and show how the sound corre- 
sponds with the emotion denoted. 
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“ But tliou, O Hope, with eyes so fair. 

What was thy delighted measure ? 

Still it whispered promised pleasure, 

And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail I 
Still would her touch the strain prolong, 

And from the rocks, the woods, the vale, 

She called on Echo still through all her song ; 

And where her sweetest theme she chose, 

A soft responsive voice was heard at every close, 

And Hope, enchanted, smiled, and waved her golden hair 1 ” 


LESSON LXIII. 


EXEECISE ON HAEMOl^Y. 

CoEEECT the foDowing sentences according to the rules 
for the promotion of Hannony : — 

1. No mortal author, in the ordinary ihte and vicissitude of things, 
loiows to what use his 'works, whatever they are, may, some time or 
other, be applied (§ 381). 2. It is likewise urged that there are, by 

computation, in this kingdom, above ten thousand parsons, whose reve- 
nues, added to those of my Lords the Bishops, would suffice to maintain, 
at their present rate of liviiij^half a million, not more, poor men, 8. 
[gtudy^to unite with firmness gentle; pleasing, manners (§ 3^8). 4. He 
was .mortifyingly rebukeft , for the •mischievousness of his; behavior. 6. 
There are no persons, or, if there are any, assuredly they are few, in 
humber, whojliave not, ht some time of life, either directly or iiidireclly, 
■with^ without consciousness on their parw been of seivice to their fcl- 
low'^reaturesjl o^at least a portion Thou , rush edst into the 

midst* of the conflict and swervetet-n^. '7. i^have just! made arrange- 
four bales of goods. 8. Aunild'Jchud is liked bet " 


childj 9. St Augustine lived jholily and godlilyi 10,*; 
Notwithstanding itbe baref)icedness of his conduct, wc could not help 
.pityiiig^'the mis^^r^blen^s^ ifts' condi^^^ 11, The slow horse that 
kecpslon hiaf^coursefmajr beat tjie fast, hoi*se t|hat stops to eat pr sleep by 
the way*(§ 3^8). 12. (It islhe thal^-has committed the deed, at least ac- 

cosHoriiy] 13. Sobcrmindedness and shamefacedness^ are by some con- 
sidered evidences of virtue. 14.(uonei'ally, speaking, ’a prudent goneral 
will avoid a general engagement ufiless his forces are equal in bravery 
and discipline to those of his opponent. 16. This is distinctly stated in 
ab encyclical letter" of that age. 16. Energy, Undnstry ,£ tompeVance, and 
[mndines^rccommend mechanics. I'?. Hydrophobia (whieh\ is derived 
nmm two'wreek words, meaning so callea from the 
s^versioa to that element which it produces ihliuman patients snflbrbig 
Wm ilas attacks though it seldo*^\causes a similar aversion in animal 
whose bite it briginatcsi) ometimea does not display itself 
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montlis after the poison has been receiTCfl into the system. IS. To two 
tunes I have made up iny mind ihjvli* to listen, 19, Bays, weeks, and 
months, pass by ; ,ihe i*ock« shall ‘.vaste anti man shall tarai to dust. iiU 
Li an cotalugous ease, this niight he diireivnt, 21, Fhould liberty con- 
tinue to be abused, as it has been for some lime past, (and, though dem- 
agogues may not admit it, yet sensible and observiiig men will not deny 
that it has been) the people will seek relief in despotism or in emigra- 
tion, 22. We should carefully exarnino into, and candidly pass judgment 
on, our faults. 2^. in a few years, lac hand of industry may change the 
face of a country, so that one who was familiar with it may be unable to 
rocogni/e it as that which he once knew ; but many generations must 
pass before any change can be wrought in the sentiments or manners of 
a people cut otf from intercourse with the rest of the world, and thereb.y 
couhned to the sphere of tlieir own narrow’ cMpeiionco SSO). 24. 
Confident as you are now in your assertioiis, and positive as you are in 
your opinions, the time, bu assured, approaches, when tilings and iiifii 
w:!l appear in a dUVerent light to you, 25. {^ome chroHidtAs, by an inju- 
dieiuus use of familiar phrutscs, express tliemseivcs 20. The scene 

is laid OH an bdand lake. 


LESSON LXIV. 

F3C I T T . 

g 385. The last essential j>roperty of a good style is 
Uotty ; yvliich consists in the restriction of a sentence to 
one leading proposition^ iiiodilied only by such aceessories 
as are materially and closely connected with it. The very 
nature of a sentence implies that it must contain but one 
proposition. It may, indeed, consist of parts ; but these 
must be so bound together as to convey to the mind the im- 
pression of one fact, and one alone. 

§ 386. Tlie first requirement of Unity is, that during the 
course of the sentence the scene and the subject be changed 
as little as possible. The reader must not be hurried by 


§ S85. What is the last essential property of a good stylo ? In what does unity 
consist f What does the nature of a sentence imply ? If It consists of parts, 
what must he their character ? 

§ 386. What is the first requirement of unity f What is the effect of sudden 
transitions in a sentence from place to place or from pei'son to person ? Ulus* 
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sudden transitions from place to place, or from person to 
person. One leading subject at a time is enough for the 
mind to contemplate ; when more are introduced, the atten- 
tion is distracted, the Unity destroyed, and the impression 
weakened. This, it will be seen, is the elFect in the follow- 
ing sentence, which contains no less than four subjects, — 
fHe7ids, we, who [that is, passenffe7's^. Observe how a 
slight change in the construction gets rid of two of the sub- 
jects and thus insures the Unity of the sentence : — 

“ My friends turned back after we reached the vessel, on board of 
which I was received with kindness by the passengers, who vied with 
each other in showing me attention.” 

CoTTeeted. — “ My friends having turned back after we reached the 
vessel, the passengers received me on board with kindness, and vied 
with each other in showing me attention.” 


§ 387. A second rule is, do not crowd into one sentence 
things that have no connection. 

This rule is violated in the following passage : — Archbishop Tillot- 
son died in this year. Ho was exceedingly beloved both by King Wil- 
liam and Queen Mary, who nominated Dr. Tennison, Bishop of Lincoln, 
to succeed him.” Who, from the beginning of this sentence, would ex- 
pect such a conclusion ? When we are told that he was loved by the 
king and queen, we naturally look for some proof of this affection, or at 
least something connected with the main proposition ; whereas we are 
suddenly informed of Dr. Tennison’s nomination in his place. To cor- 
rect such an eiTor, we must remove the discordant idea, and embody it, 
if it is essential that it be presented, in a distinct sentence : — “ He was 
exceedingly beloved by King William and Queen Mary, Dr. Tennison, 
Bishop of Lincoln, was nominated to succeed him.” 

The following sentence, from a translation of Plutarch, is still worse. 
Speaking of the Greeks, under Alexander, the author says ; — 


** Their march was through an uncultivated country, whose savage 
inhabitants fared hardly, having no other riches than a breed of lean 
sheep,’ whose flesh was rank and unsavory, by reason of their cbntinual 
feeding upon sea-fish.” ■ 

Here the scene is changed again and again. The mareft of the 


trate this with a sentence containing four subjects, and show how the Ihult may 
be corrected. 

I set. What is the second rule for the preservation of unity? Bep sat a pas- 
sage in which it is violated. Show wherein the error lies, and correc It. Give 
^bstance of the passage quoted from a translation of Plutarch, What Is oh- 
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Greeks, the description of the inhabitants through whose country they 
travelled, the account of their sheep, and the reason why these animals 
made unsavory food, form a medley which can not fail to be distasteful 
in the highest degree to an intelligent reader. 

A violation of this rule is fatal to Unity even in periods 
of no great length, as is apparent from the examples just 
given ; in sentences unduly protracted, however, there is a 
still greater lialiility to err in this particular, Tlie involved 
style of Clarendon furnishes numerous examples. Nor does 
he stand alone ; many of the old tvriters are, in this respect, 
equally faultjr. From Shaftesbury we shall quote a sentence 
in point. He is describing the effect of the sun in the frozen 
regions ; beginning with tiiis orb as his prominent subject, 
he soon proceeds to certain monsters and their exploits ; 
whence, by an unexpected and unaccountable transition, he 
suddenly brings man into view, and admonishes him at some 
length as to his religious duties. The only way to correct 
such an involved period as this, is to break it up into several 
smaller sentences : — 

“ It breaks the icy fetters of the main, where vast sca-m ousters pierce 
through floating islands, with arms which can withstand the crystal 
rock ; whilst others, who of themeeh’es seem great as islands, are by 
their bulk alone armed against all but man; whose superiority over 
creatures of such stupendous size and force, should make him mindful 
of his privilege of reason, and force him humbly to adore the great com- 
poser of these wondrous frames, and the author of his own superior 
wisdom.” 

It may be contended that, in passages like the above, punctuation 
will faring out the meaning by showing the relation between the various 
parts and that, therefore, if commas, semicolons, and colons, are prop- 
erly used, a violation of Unity may be tolerated. It is true that punc- 
tuation does much to remedy even faults as gross as those in the last 
paragraph ; but it must be remembered that the points it employs do 
not make divisions of thought, but merely serve to mark those already 
existing, and are therefore proper only when they correspond with the 
latter. Let those who think that a proper distribution of points will 

jectionahle In it? In what sentences is a want of unity most likely to occur? 
Whose long and intricate periods furnish examples ? From whom is a eentence 
in point quoted ? Give its substance. What mistaken view do some take with 
respect to the correction of sentonces deficient in unity, by means of punctua- 
tion ? Show why this view is mistaken. 
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make up for the want of Unity, try the experiment in the last example. 
The ideas it contains are so foreign to each other that we must have at 
least three distinct sentences to express them properly ; yet it is evident 
that, as the members now stand, periods between them are inadmissible, 
on account of the closeness of their connection. 

§ 388. In the third place, a regard for Unity requires that 
we avoid long parentheses. We have already alluded to 
their effect as prejudicial to Clearness, Strength, and Har- 
mony. In the old writers they are of frequent occurrence, 
and constitute so palpable a fault that in later times it has 
been thought the safest course to reject parentheses of every 
kind. Passages in which they occur, must be divided into 
as many sentences as there are leading propositions. 

Example. — ^The quicksilver mines of Idria, in Austria, (which wore 
discovered in 1'79Y, by a peasant, who, catching some water from a 
spring, found the tub so heavy that he could not move it, and the bot- 
tom covered with a shining substance which turned out to be mercury) 
yield, every year, over three hundred thousand pounds of that valuable 
metal. 

Connected. — The quicksilver mines of Idria, in Austria, were discov- 
ered by a peasant in 1Y97. Catching some water from a spring, ho found 
the tub so heavy that he could not move it, and the bottom covered with 
a shilling substance which turned out to be mercury. Of this valuable 
metal, the mines in question yield, every year, over three hundred thou- 
sand pounds. 

EXERCISE. 

Correct the following sentences so that their Unity may 
be preserved, altering the punctuation as may be i*equired 
by the changes made : — 

1. The usual acceptation takes profit and pleasure for two dififerent 
things, and(not only«alls the followers or votaries 'of them by the several 
names of busy and idle men,^but distinguishes the faculties of the mind 
that are conversanfe about-them ,; calling the operations of the first, wis- 
dom; and of the {otherj^it ; — (which us a Saxon word, used to express 
what the Spaniards and Italians call and the French, e^prit^ both 

from the Latin; (though! I think wit more particularly signifies that of 
poetry, as may occur in remarks on the Runic language. — Sm William 
Temple. To this succeeded that licentiousness which entered with 
the Restoration, a^/fronuinfeedd^bur religion and morals t foil to Qot» 
languagefjwhicn last) was »ot likely to be much improved by 
those who at that time made up the court of King Charles the Second*; 
either §uch a^)had followed him in his banishment, or who had been al- 
— — 

$ ^88; What Is the third rule f What is the effect of long parentheses f 
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together eonversatit m the dialect of these fanatic times ; or young men 
who had been educated in the same country ; so that the court, which 
used to be the standai’d of coiToclness and propriety of speed?, was then, 
and I think has ever sinet^ ctmtiuiifd, i!ic worst school in England for 
that aceo!npljslinit,‘nt ; .ra.l v. id rcmaiii, till better care be taken in the 
education of our noblihy. that they may set out in the vrorld with souiS 
foundation of literature, in order to <iualif 3 r tlieia for piitterns of polite- 
ness.— Swift. 3. We left Italy with a hno wind, which continued three 
days ; when a violent storm drove us to the coast of Sardinia, which, is 
free from all kinds of poisonous and deadly herbs, except one ; which 
resembles parsley, and which, tlic}' say, causes those who cat it to die 
of laughing. 4. Coleridge’s table we w’cre introduced to Count 
Erioii, a ibreiguer of enguging manners and fine conversational powers, 
who was killed the following day by a steamboat explosion. 5. The lion 
is a noble animal, and has been knowni to live fifty years in a state of 
eonfinement. 6.. - Haydn (who was the son of a poor wheelwright, and is 
best known to us by a noblo oratorio called ‘‘ The Creation ", which ho is 
said to have eoiiiposed after a season of soieiiin ^irayer for divine assist- 
ance) Tivrote line pieces of lausic when he was no move than ten years 
old. 7. The famous poisoned valley of Java ( which, as Mr. Loudon, a 
recent traveller in that regioiij informs us. is tv. cuty miles in length and 
is filled with skeletons of men and birds ; and Into which it is said that 
the neighboring tribes are in the habit of driving criminals, as a conven- 
ient mode of executing capital punishment) has proved to be the crater 
of an extinct volcano, in which carbonic acid is generated in great quan- 
tities, as in the Grotto del Cane at Xaples. , S. The Chinese women are 
for the most part industrious; and use, as embellishments of their beauty, 
paint, false hair, oils, and pork fat. ik London, which is n very dirty 
city, has a population of more than three millions. 10. We ne.xt took 
the- ears, which were filled to overflowing, and ^brought us to a landing, 
where a boat was in waiting that looked as if it were a century old ; but 
which, wliile wx‘ were examining its worm-eaten sides, put off at a rate 
which soon showed us that its sailing qualities were by no mean.s con- 
temptible, and taught us the practical lesson that it is unsafe to judge of 
the merits of a thing by its external appearance. 


LESSON hXY. 

THE FORMING OF STTLE. 

§ 389. As we have now considered the various kinds of 
style, and the essential properties %Thich should be preserved 
in them all, it may not be out of place to add a few practi- 
cal suggestions respeetiwg tbo best mode of forming a charv 
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acteristic manner of expressing one’s thoughts. Whether 
a young composer’s style is to be concise or diflPusCj simple 
or labored, nervous or feeble, will depend, of course, in a 
great measure, on the bent of his mind when he shall have 
attained niatui’e years ; but, as it is necessary to begin com- 
posing at an early age, it is unsafe to trust to the vicissi- 
tudes of natural temperament, and run the risk of contract- 
ing bad habits, which, when discovered, it may be hard to 
lay aside. These difficulties it is best to avoid by employ- 
ing, from the outset, such aids as reason and experience rec- 
ommend. The object in so doing is not to sacrifice nature 
to art, to restrain the flow of genius, or to destroy individu- 
ality of manner : but, on the other hand, to promote the 
healthy development of this individuality ; to modify its ex- 
travagances, suppress those of its features which are objec- 
tionable, and cultivate with the utmost care such as are 
meritorious and pleasing. 

§ 390. In the first place, give careful and earnest thought 
to the subject about which you propose to xorite. 

Though at first sight this may seem to have little to do with the for- 
mation of style, the relation between the two is in reality extremely close. 
Before wc have ourselves obtained a full, clear, and decided view of a 
subject, we can not hope to communicate such an impression of it to 
others. The habit of writing without fii^t having distinct ideas of what 
we intend to say, will inevitably produce a loose, confused, and slovenly, 
style. 

§ 391. Secondly, compose frequently. Rules are of ser- 
vice, but they are not intended to take the place of practice. 
Nothing but exercise will give facility of composition. 

§ 392. In the third place, compose alotoly and taith care. 
It is to hasty and careless writing that a bad style may gen- 

§ 380. On what will the characteristics of a young composer’s style, in a great 
measure, depend ? What is ^id of the necessity of using aids in the formation 
of style ? What is the object in so doing ? 

i 890. What is the first rule relating to the formation of style ? What is said 
of the connection between style and thought ? What will inevitably result from 
writing without having distinct ideas of what we intend to say ? 

§ S9t. What is the secdud rule f 
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erallj’' be traced. Faults are thus contracted, which it will 
cost infinite trouble to unlearn. 

Quintilian (bk, x., ch. S) alludes to tins point in the following 
terms : — “ I enjoin that such as are beginning the practice of composi- 
tion wTite slowly and- with anxious deliberation. Their great object, at 
first, should be to w*rite as well as possible; practice will enable them to 
Tvrite quickly. By degrees, matter will offer itself still more readily 
words will be at hand ; composition will flow ; every thing, as in the av 
rangement of a well-ordered family, will present itself in its proper place. 
The sum of the w'hole is this : by hasty composition we shall never ac- 
quire the art of composing well ; by wu*lting well, we shall soon be able 
to write speedily,” 

§ 393. Fourthly, 7'evise carefully. Nothing is more 
necessary to what is Avritten, or more important to the 
writer. Condemn,’^ says Horace, in his Epistle to the 
Pisos, V. 292-394, condemn that poem which many a day 
and many a blot have not corrected, and castigated ten 
times to perfect accuracy.” 

Even the most experienced winters arc apt to commit oversights, for 
which revision is the only remedy. If w’c put aside what has been writ- 
ten till the expressions wc have used are forgotten, and then review our 
work with a cool and critical eye, as if it were the performance of an- 
other, we shall discern many imperfections which at first were overlooked. 
This is the time for pruning away redundancies ; for seeing that the parts 
of sentences are correctly arranged and connected by the proper parti- 
cles; for observing whether the requirements of grammar are strictly 
complied with ; and for bringing style into a consistent and effective form. 
Disagreeable as this labor of correction may be, all must submit to it who 
would attain literary distinction, or even express their thoughts with or- 
dinary propriety and force, A little practice will soon create a critical 
taste, and render the work, if not pleasant, at least easy and tolerable. 

§ 394. In the fifth place, stitdy the style of the best au- 
thors. Notice their peculiarities ; observe what gives effect 

§ 395J, What is the third rule? To what is a bad style generally traceable? 
What la Quintilian’s advice on this point? 

§893. What is the fourth rule? What does Horace say on this point? De- 
scribe the most effective method of revising. To what, in this process, must the 
author’s attention be directed? What is said of the necessity of this labor of 
correction ? 

% S94. What is the filth mle f Explain what is meant by this. What Is said 
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to their writings ; compare one %vith another ; and, in compos- 
ing, endeavor to avoid their faults and imitate their beauties. 

No servile imitation is here recommended. This is in the highest de- 
gree dangerous, generally resulting in stiffness and artificiality of manner, 
and a lack of self-confidence, which is fatal to success in composition. 
Avoid adopting a favorite author’s peculiar phrases or constructions. “ It 
is infinitely better,” says Blair, “ to have something that is our own, 
though of moderate beauty, than to affect to shine in borrowed ornaments, 
which will, at last, betray the utter poverty of our genius.” Modifying 
our style by assimilating it to one which we particularly admire, or which 
the world has stamped with its approval, is quite a different thing from 
laying aside our own individuality entirely, to adopt another’s, which we 
have but a slight chance of being able to maintain. 

No exercise is likely to aid us more in acquiring a good style than to 
translate frequently from the writings of some eminent English author 
into our own words ; to take, for instance, a page of Addison or Gold- 
smith, and, having read it over until we have fully mastered the meaning, 
to lay aside the book and attempt to reproduce the passage from memoi*y. 
A comparison of what we have written with the original will then show 
us in what the faults of our style consist, and how we may correct them ; 
and, among the different modes of expressing the same thought, will en- 
able us to perceive which is the most beautiful. 

§ 395. Avoid such mannerism as woidd prevent you 
from adapting yoxtr style to your subject and to the capac- 
ity of those you address^ Keep the object proposed iu 
view, arid let your mode of expression be strictly consistent 
therewith. Nothing is more absurd than to attempt a florid, 
poetical style, on occasions when it is our business only to 
3Peason ; or to speak with elaborate pomp of expression, be- 
fore persons to whom such magxxificencc is unintelligible. 

MISCEUAKEOtrS EXERCISE ON THE ESSENTIAL PROPERTIES OP STIIE. 

In the following sentences, make such corrections as are 
required by the rules for Purity, Propriety, Precision, Clear- 
less, Strength, Harmony, and Unity : — 

if servile imitation ? Wliat does Blair say on this subject? Show the clifiTorenca 
letween a servile imitation and the course hero advised. What exorcise is likely 
q aid us 7 

§ 895, Wi^t is the last role, relating to the adaptation of the style to Uie 
ect ? What advice Is given on this head ? 
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1. Misfortunes never a^The siiigh% but crowd upon us e/i masse when 
we arc Icust able to resist them. ii. A [peaceable^ or peaceful ?] valiey ; 
— a [peacLiable, or peaceful y] disposition. H. I decline accepting of the 
situation. 4. Petrarch was much esteemed by his countrymen, who, even 
.at the present day, mention with reverence ihc pod of Vouchmi and fhe 
inventor of the sonnet,. 5. Tins is so; ,andsfj cruel an [act, or action t"] has 
rarely been of 6. The lad can hot leave his lather ; ibr, if he 

should IcLivc Aba, he would die.' '7, The works of art receive a great ad- 
vantage from the resemblance which they have to tliose of nature, be- 
cause here the similitude is not on b/ pleasant, but the pattern is perfect. 
S. A friend exaggerates a man’s virtues ; ouc who -is hostile endeavors to 
mmnifj bis crimes (§ 0 74). 0. This is not a principle that we can act 

on and adijere to. 10. Diana of the Ephesians is great. 11. We, do things 
frequently that we Tepent of afterwiii*ds, 12. Great and rich' men owe 
much to chance, which gives to one what it takes Irom others. 13. Thct’e 
are /Aosc who allow their enSy oHhme who are more ibrtuTuite than them- 
selves TO get the better oiihm to such an extent that they tr}' to injure 
iliem all ihvy ^coji. 14. [Classic, or classical 1*] and English school; — a 
[classic, or classical y] statue. 15, Running out to see whether there 
was a new which the hantenr of the now governor rendered very 

plausible^ I cmuc zeiihiu an ace of being done for. 16. They attempted to 
remain 17. If a man have little merit,' he had nad have much 

modesty. 18. The law’s of nature are truly what Lord Bacon styles his 
aphorisms, — law^s of laws. Civil law’s are alw’ays imperfect, and often false 
deductions from ihem^ or applications of them ; nay, they stand, , in many 
instances, in direct opposition to them* 19. content with deserving 
a triumph, he refused the honor cyfiV. ilo. That temperamental dignoiion^^ 
and conjectures of prot aleiit humors, may be collected from spots in our 
nails, we are not averse to concede. 21, It can not be impertinent or 
ridiculous, therefore, in such a country, whatcA'cr it might be in .the Abbo_^fc 
of St, Real’s, W’hich was j^avoy, I thiiik:, or in Peni,(imdei’ the Incas', 
where Gareilasso de la Vega says it was lawful for none but the nobility 
to study — for men of all degrees to instruct themselves in those aflairs 
w’herein they may be actors, or judges of those that act, or controllers of 
those that judge. 22. Th(^lnoon was casting a pale light on the numer- 
ous graves that tvere scattered before me, as it peered above the horizon 
when I opened the little gate of the church-yard. 23. This work, paving 
been fiercely attacked by critics, he proposes for the present to lay^^aside. 
24, Men Jook with^an evil eye upon the good that is in others, .andAhink 
that their reputation , obscures and that ihdr commendable qualities 
do stand in their light'^, and therefore ^,ihey p.o what they can to cast a 
S?loud overQAtfn^that the bright shining of their virtues may not obscure 
ihem^ 25. In this uneasy state, of his) public and private life, Cicero 
W’as oppressed by a new and cruel aJSiction, the death of his beloved 
daughter, Tullia, which happened soon after her divorce from Dolabelia, 
whose manners and humors were. entirely, disagreeable ?o Acri) 26. The 
erroneous judgment of parents concerning the gonduet of schoolmasters, 
has(cru8hed)the peace of many^ an) in gcuun is iuan(w’ho is engaged in the 
care of youtlif^ an4jg,avod the way to tEeluiin of hopeful boys,/* 27/*The 
discontented Irian p^his spleen irritates and sours his temper, and leads 
him to discharge its venom on all with whom he stands connected) is 
never found without a great share of malignity. 28. W© have been 
"dmpsed out)of our rights by ih^K^M^poUaldinSj^lack^ 29. As no 
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one is .free from faults, so few want good qualities (g S78). SO. Ko man 
of feeling can look upon the ocean wiihowt^ feeling ah emotion of grandeur. 
SI. The mercmaWncss; of many tradesmen leads them to derogatorily 

of their neighbors. 32. With' Cicero’s 20>*i£ings, it i^irigJd, that young di- 
vines should be conversant ; but they sl ould not give them the prefer- 
ence to^ipemosthenes, who,' by many degrees, : excelled the other ; least 
as an ora(or,r !'^S. After hb has finished his elementary studies, \which 
will discipline his mind, and fit it for the pursuit of more advanced 
branches, I advise him to commence (with) the ancient languages,, which 
will, by easy stages, prepare him for *|he acquisition of » the modern 
tongues ; whence) iae may. with propriety pTOceed to the careful study of 
the higher departments of mathematics and belles-lettres, which form an 
important part of every scholar’s education. 34. Such were the prudence 
and energy of Cicero’s course during tljls critical state of affairs, that hia 
countrymen overlooked his^self^onceiiMness, and vied w'ith each other in 
testifying their respect to ‘‘ tlie father of his country 85. llQ{med to 
^fselmany expressions, which, though meful^ are not ^usuallg 2iS€df and have 
not come into general wae./ 


LESSON LXVI. 

CRITICISM. 

§ 398. JDefinition ^ — Criticism (from the Greek 1 
judge) may be defined as the art of judging with propriety 
concerning any object or combination of objects. In the 
more limited signification in wliich it is generally used, its 
province is confined to literature, philology, and the fine arts, 
and to subjects of antiquarian, scientific, or historical, investi- 
gation. In this sense, every branch of literary study, as w'^ell 
as each of the arts, has its proper criticism. 

§ 397. Hides . — is critichm that has developed the 
rules and principles of Rhetoric. As was remarked when 
we first entered on the study of this subject, its rules are 
not arbitrary, but have been deduced from a careful exami- 


% 396. From what is the term criticism derived ? What does it signify f As 
generally used, to what is it confined ? 

§ 397. How have the rules and principles of rhetoric been developed f WtM 
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nation of those great productions ^rhicli have been admired 
as beautiful in every age. Nor has beauty been the sole ob- 
ject of the critic's search. Truth, particularly in histoiy and 
the sciences, it has been his province not only to seek out, 
but, wlien found, to use as a balance in weighing the objects 
on which he passes judgment. Tlie oflSce of criticism, there- 
fore, is, first to estal^lish the essential ideas which answer to 
our conceptions of the beautiful or the true in each branch 
of study ; and next to point out, by reference to these ideas, 
the excellencies or deficiencies of individual works, according 
as thej^ approach, or vary from, the standard in question. 

Thus, historical criticism teaches us to distinguish the true from the 
false, or the probable from the improbable, in historical irorks ; scien- 
tific criticism has in view the same object in each respective line of sci- 
ence ; literary criticism, in a general sense, investigates the merits and 
demerits of st 3 'le or diction, according to the received standard of excel- 
lence in every language ; while, in poetry and the arts, it develops the 
principles of that more refined and exquisite sense of beauty which forms 
the ideal model of perfection in each. 

§ 398. JRelatio)i between its ancient and its present char'- 
acter . — Criticism originated among the Greeks and Romans 
at an early day, and was carried by them to a high degree 
of perfection. Aristotle, Dionysius Halicarnasseus, and 
Longinus, among the former, and, among the latter, Cicero 
and Quintilian, did much towards awakening a critical taste 
in their respective countrymen ; enabling them to appreciate 
propriety of diction, and making them acquainted wdth those 
minute matters, which, however insignificant they may ap- 
pear, are essential to effective composition. 

The clfissical critics, however, confined themselves mainly to that 
department of their art which has reference to the principles of beauty. 
Tlieir sphere of knowledge being more limited than ours, their minds 


besides beauty has heon the ohjeet of the critic’s search ? What, then, is the 
office of ciiticlsia? What does historical critlciem teach us? What is the ob- 
ject ©r scientific criticism ? What, of literary criticism ? 

% 3!>8. What is said of criticism among the ancient Greeks and Homans ? What 
authors are mentioned as distinguished in this department? What efiTect did 
their effons produce on their countrymen ? To w^hat did the classical critics con- 
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were more sedulously exercised in reflecting on their own perceptions. 
Hence the astonishing progress they made in the fine arts ; and hence, 
in literature, beauty of language and sentiment was their highest aim. 
Accordingly, the criticisms of antiquity relate almost exclusively to liter- 
ature and the arts ; and the term is, therefore, still confined, in its most 
popular signification, to those provinces of research. 

The criticism of truth, which pertains chiefly to history and science, 
was of later origin ; but may be regarded as closely allied to the criti- 
cism of beauty, inasmuch as it is regulated by analogous principles, and 
minds which possess a high degree of judgment in the one are generally 
capable of forming right apprehensions in the other. One principle, im- 
portant to be noted, is equally true of each : that, whether beauty or 
truth is the aim, extensive knowledge of the subject, as well as education 
and practice, is necessary in the sound critic ; — yet knowledge alone is 
not sufficient; the ability to discriminate and judge correctly is still 
more important, and this no knowledge, however great, can supply. To 
be acquainted with a rule, and to be able to apply it in difficult cases, 
are entirely difibrent things. 

§ 399, Xiiterary Criticism, — W e have here to do with 
criticism, only so far as it pertains to the works of literature. 
The rules of good writing having been deduced in the manner 
above described, it is the business of the critic to employ 
them as a standard, by a judicious comparison with which he 
may distinguish what is beautiful and what is faultj^-in every 
performance. He must look at the sentiments expressed, 
and judge of their correctness and consistency ; he rnnst 
view the performance as a whole, and see whether it clearly 
and properly embodies the ideas intended to be conveyed ; 
he must examine whether there is sufficient variety in the 
style, must note its beauties, and show, if it is susceptible 
of improvement, in what that improvement should consist ; 
he must see whether the principles of syntax or rhetoric are 
violated ; and, finally, must extend his scrutiny even to the 

fine themsclvefi ? How is the astonishing progress of the ancients in the line arts 
explained? In literature, what was tiieir highest aim? Accordingly, to wdiat 
did their criticieras relate ? To what does the criticism of truth chiefly refer f 
What is the connection between it and the criticism of beauty ? What impor- 
tant principle is equally true of both ? 

§ 399. With what department of criticism have we here to do? Point out the 
various duties of the literary critic. By what must he be guided ? To what 
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individual words employed. And all this must be done with- 
out allowing prejudice to bias his decisions, or the desire of 
displaying* liis own knowledge to lead him from the legitim 
mate pursuit of Iiis subject. 

The critic must be guided by feeling as well as rules ; otherwise, his 
efforts will result in a pedantry as useless as it is distasteful. He should 
not, on account of minor imperfections, condemn, as a whole, a perform- 
ance which evinces in its author deep and correct feeling, or possesses 
other merits equally unportant. lie should carefully draw a distinction 
between what is good and what is bad, giving full credit for the one and 
showing how to correct the other. His criticisms should not be con- 
fined to little faults and errors, which no writer, however careful, has 
been able entire!}’ to avoid. A tnie critic will rather dwell on excel- 
lencies than on imperfections ; will seek to discover the concealed beau- 
ties of a writer, and communicate to the world such things as are worthy 
of their observation. This, indeocl, is a more difficult task, and involves 
a more delicate taste and a profounder knowledge, than indiscriminate 
fault-finding. As Dry den has justly remarked, 

Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow ; 

He who would search for pearls, must dive below.*’ 

§ 400. Abuse . — ^The most exquisite -words and finest 
strokes of an author are those which often appear most ex- 
ceptionable to a man deficient in learning or delicacy of 
taste ; and it is these that a captious and undistinguishing 
critic generally attacks wdth the greatest violence. In this 
case, recourse is often had to ridicule. A little wit is capa- 
ble of making a beauty as well as a blemish the subject of 
derision. Though such treatment of an author may have its 
effect with some, who erroneously think that the sentiment 
criticised is ridiculous instead of the wit with which it is at- 
tacked, yet in the intelligent reader it will naturally produce 
indignation or disgust/ 

febould his criticisms not be confined? On what will the true critic dwell ? Is 
the discovery of beauties or defects the more diflicult task ? What couplet of 
Bryden’s illustrates this point ? 

§ 400, What is said of an author’s most exquisite words and finest strokes? 
To what does the malicious critic often have recourse ? What is said of the use 
of wit or ridicule in criticism? What habit is a critic who indulges in ridiculo 
apt to form ? How is pleasantry of this kind characterized ? 
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When, moreover, a critic frequently indulges in such a course, he is 
apt to find fault with every thing against which he can bring this favorite 
weapon to bear ; and often censures a passage, not because there is any 
thing wrong in it, but merely from the fact that it affords him an oppor- 
tunity of being merry at another’s expense. Such pleasantry is unsea- 
sonable, as well as disingenuous and unfair. 

§ 401. Objections , — The objection most commonly urged 
against criticism is that it abridges the natural liberty of 
genius, and imposes shackles which are fatal to freedom of 
thought and expression. This argument has been noticed 
before. It is sufficient here to say that the cutting off of 
faults can not be called an abridgment of freedom ; or, if it 
can, it is well that such freedom should be abridged. The 
reasonable author is not unwilling to have his work examined 
by the principles of good taste and sound understanding ; 
and this is ’all that the true critic proposes to do. There may, 
indeed, be some unreasonable critics who carry their strict- 
ures to the verge of personal abuse ; but their violence gives 
no more ground for objecting to healthy and proper criticism 
than the fact that there are unsound reasoners affords for 
inveighing against all logic. 

A more specious objection is sometimes made, which is 
aimed particularly at the principles on which criticism is 
founded. These, it is charged, are arbitrary and untrue, be- 
cause it sometimes happens that what the critic condemns 
the public receive with approbation. "Were this often the 
case, there would be ground to doubt whether the art of the 
critic, and indeed all the departments of rhetoric, are not 
resting on a false foundation. Such instances, though very 
rare, do sometimes occur. It must be admitted that works 
containing gross violations of the rules of art have attained 
a general and even a lasting reputation. Such are the plays 
of Shakspeare, which, considered as ^immatic poems, are 

§ 401. What is most commonly urged as an objection against criticism ? How 
is this objection answered f What more specious ohjecUoU is sometimes ad- 
vanced ? What admission is made ? Bxplaln how this ihet furnishes no argu- 
ment in £%Yor of the objector. Whose productions are instanced as having 
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irregular in the highest degree. But it must be observed 
that they have gained public admiration, not by their trans- 
gressions of the laws of criticism, but in spite of such trans- 
gressions. The beauties they possess, in points where they 
confonn to the rules of art, are sufBcieiit to overshadow their 
blemishes and inspire a degree of satisfaction superior to tlie»> 
disgust arising from the latter. Shakspeare pleases, not by 
bringing the transactions of many years into one play, not 
by his mixture of tragedy" and comedy in the same piece, 
nor by his strained thoughts and affected witticisms. These 
we regard as blemishes, traceable to the tone of the age in 
which he lived. But these faults are forgotten in his ani- 
mated and masterlj' representations of character, his Ih^ely 
descriptions, his striking and original conceptions, and above 
all his nice appreciation of the emotions and passions of the 
human heart; beauties which true criticism teaches us to 
value no less than nature enables us to feel. 

We have not here the space for an example of extended 
criticism. Blair, whose lucid pen, correct taste, sound judg- 
ment, and extensive reading, eminently fitted him for the 
task, furnishes in his Lectures (xx.-xxiv.) several admirable 
papers on the style of Addison and Swift. To these, the 
student who wishes specimens of critical writing extended 
to some length, will do well to refer. We here present a 
brief examination of two passages in wdiich verbal criticism 
is exemplified. 


SPECIMENS OP VERBAL CRITICISM. 

1. “ Man, considered in himself, is a very helpless and a very wretched heidg. 
Xiaunched alone on the sea of life, he would soon sufifer shipwreck.'* 

We have here a proposition stiikingly true, expressed in clear and 
forcible terms. The first word, ** man,” is universally employed by the 
best authors as an appellative for the human mce. “ Man, considered in 
himself,” signifies, the human family viewed as individuals independent 
of each other. In this state, says the author, he is “ a very helpless 
being ”, The term “ helpless ” here implies the want of power to succor 
himself: and it is evident that, if man were left to himself in infancy, 


gained a world-wide popularity in spite of their irregularities ? To what is this 
Ijopiiiarify attributable? 
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he would perish ; and that, if altogether detached from society in man- 
hood, it would be only with great difficulty that he could procure lor 
himself either the comforts or the necessaries of life. 

But man, “ considered in himself,” is not only a very helpless, but 
also “ a very wretched being It will be observed that additional em- 
phasis is here communicated by the repetition of the article and the ad- 
verb. He is not merely a very helpless and wretched being, but “ a very 
helpless and a mry wretched being”. The term “wretched” is gen- 
erally used as synonymous with unhappy or mUerahle ; but, in this pas- 
sage, it expresses the meaning of the author more precisely than either 
of these words would have done. Unhappy may denote merely the un- 
easiness of a man who may be happy if he pleases ; the discontented are 
unhappy, because they think others more prosperous than tberaselves. 
Miserable is applied to persons whoso minds are tormented by the stings 
of conscience, agitated by the violence of passion, or harassed by worldly 
vexations ; and, accordingly, we say that wicked men are miserable. But 
“ wretched ”, derived from the Saxon word for an exile, literal! 3 " signifies 
cast away, or ahandwied. Hence appears the proper application of the 
word in this sentence : man, if left to himself, might indeed exist in a 
solitaiy state without either unhappy or miserable, provided his 

bodily wants were rts ; it ' lifi certainly would be a very 

“ wretched” being, when comforts of social life, and 

all the endearments of friends 

Having thus stated his proposition, the author illustrates it with a 
metaphor. The figure, though appropriate, is trite ; life has, from time 
immemorial, been compared to a sea, and man to a voyager. An origi- 
nal comparison, w’hicli a little thouglit could hardly have failed to sug- 
gest, would have been more striking and clToctive. 

3. “ Education is the most excellent endowment, as it enlarges the mind, pro- 
motes its ijowers, and renders a man estimable in the eyes of society.” 

This sentence, though it contains many x>ompous words, is a remark- 
able example of a stymie which lacks propriety. Education is not an 
“ endowment ” ; for an endowment is a natural gift, such as taste or 
imagination. Education does not “enlarge” the “mind”; though it 
may, in a figui'ativo sense, enlarge its capacities. Neither can it “ pro- 
mote ” the mental “ powers ” themselves ; but it may promote their im- 
provement, Nor does it follow, that, because a man has improved his 
mind by education, be is on that account “ estimable ”, esteem being pro- 
duced only by intrinsic worth ; but a good education may rentier a man 
respectable. The sentiment which the author intended to convey should 
have been expressed thus: “Education is the most excellent attainineut, 
as it enlarges the capacities of the mind, promotes their improvement, 
and renders a miin respectable in the eyes of society,” 
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LESSON LXYII. 

INVENTI02«r, SiTAIiXSIS OE SUBJECTS* 

§ 402. Up to the present point, the attention of the stu- 
dent has been directed chiefly to the di'ess in which he 
should clothe his thoughts ; we now proceed to the thoughts 
themselves, and those practical exercises in composition, to 
prepare for which has been the object of the preceding pages. 

The process of evolving thoughts in connection with any 
particular subject is kno^vn as Ixweotiok. It is this that 
furnishes the znaterial of composition, and on which, in a 
great measure, its value depends. 

Here, moreover, Hes most of the difficulty which the young expe- 
rience in writing. Let them have definite thoughts, an<" 'hey will gen- 
erally find it easy to express themselves. But how are ti - o deal with 
intangible things; to form the necessary c "options; and to insure 
that, w'hen formed, they will be worthy of being embodied and preserved 

§ 402. Up to tbe preseut point, to what has the student’s attention been di- 
rected f To what do we now proceed ? What is Invention t Wliat does it fur- 
nish ? What is said of the difficulty which the young experience iu writing ? 
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in language ? This question we now proceed to answer ; not claiming 
that the want of intellectual ability can be supplied by this or any other 
cdurse ; yet believing that those to whom composition is distasteful, will, 
by pursuing the plan here prescribed, find most of their difficulty vanish, 
and that all who fairly test the system will improve more rapidly than 
they could do if left to chance or their own unaided efforts. 

§ 403. As soon as a subject has been selected, the first 
thing required is thought, — careful, deliberate, concentrated, 
thought. When Newton was asked how he had succeeded 
in making so many great discoveries, he replied, “ By think- 
ing.’’ This labor the composer must undergo ; no instruc- 
tion or aid from foreign sources can take its place. It must 
be patient and deliberate thought, moreover, not hasty or 
superficial ; it must be original thought, not a reproduction 
of the ideas of others^ '^tl^ -must be well-directed thought, 
fixed on a definite object, awi ndT allowed to wander from 
one thing to another ; it must be exhaustive thought, em- 
bracing the subject in all its relations. 

When this task has been fairly performed, the next step 
is in order. This is an JLnutysis of the subject, or a drawing 
out of the various heads which suggest themselves to the 
mind as appropriate to the theme of discourse. Such lieads 
will of course differ according to the subject under considera- 
tion, as will appear when we treat in turn of the different 
khxds of composition. There is so general a resemblance be- 
tween them, however, that from an example or two there 
will be no difficulty in understanding what is here meant. 

Suppose, for Instance, that Anger is the subject. On a little reflec- 
tion, such questions as the following will suggest themselves to the com- 
poser ; and, as they occur, he notes them down 

What is meant by the term Anger ? — ^What visible effect does this 
passion produce on the person indulging in it ? — How does he feel, when 
his fit of passioh has subsided Morally speaking, what is the charac- 


§403. When a subject has been selected, what is the first thing required? 
What kind of thought is here referred to ? To what did Kewton attribute his 
discoveries f What step is next in order? What is meant by analyzing a sub- 
jeett Suppose to be the theme, what questions will suggest themselves 
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ter of this passion? — ^What are its usual effects on individuals? — To 
what may the angry man be compared ? — What examples does history 
afford ? — What has been said by others respecting Anger ? — What are 
the best modes of regulating this passion, or of avoiding its occasions ? — 
What are its effects Six society ? — ^l)raw a contrast between a man of calm, 
placid, temper, and one of a hasty, irritable, disposition. — Show the ad- 
vantage, under as many heads as possible, of regulating angry feelings. 

Here, then, is the germ of a composition. Abundant material is now at 
hand. Thoughts beget thoughts ; from these ideas, others will naturally 
spring during the process of w^riting. Before proceeding to this, however, 
it will be necessary to arrange these heads in their proper order, so that 
a logical connection may be preserved throughout the whole. The leading 
subject of inquiry must be kept constantly in view, and all thoughts must 
be rejected that do not bear directly upon it. Unity is as necessary in an 
extended composition as in a single sentence. The time to insure sequence 
and unity of parts is wdien the Analysis is being revised. Beginning with 
a general introduction, arranging properly, enlarging on some of the heads 
by following out the trains of thought suggested, and closing with practi- 
cal reflections, the analysis, as improved by the writer, would stand as 
follows : — 


A,\ALySIS OF AN- ESSAY OX ANGER. 

T, Iniroduciion, The passions in general ; relation which anger sus- 
tains to the rest, 

II. Definition. What anger is. A proverb found in various languages 
says it is “a short-lived madness Show why. 

1. A man in a violent fit of anger looks as if he were insane ; show in 
what respects. 

2. His mind is beyond the control of reason and judgment ; it is 
like a chariot without a driver, or a ship in a storm without a 
pilot. 

3, He says and does things so unreasonable that they must be the 
result of temporary derangement. He may be compared to a tor- 
nado, a mountain torrent, or a conflagration, to whose fury none 
can set bounds, and whose disastrous effects are visited even on 
the innocent. 

4, The world, and even the law, in a measure, deal with him as if he 
were a iiianiac. 

6. Even the angry man himself admits that he has no control over 
his reason, deeming it sufficient apology for the most unseemly 
blow or word to say that it was done in a passion. 


to the composer ? What will these questions famish ? Before proceeding to 
write out the matter they suggest, what is it necessary to do? What must be 
kept in view? What is essential in an extended composition, as well as In a 
single sentence? Wbat is the time for insuring sequence and unity of parts ? As 
properly arranged and ready for the writer, give an analysis of an Essay on 
Antjer. 
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III. Feelings toJiicJi follow its indulgence. Mortification ; humiliation ; re. 
gret at what may have been done under the influence of passion. 
“An angry man,’’ says Publius Syrus, “ is again angry with him* 
self when he returns to reason.” He may be likened to a scorpion 
which stings itself as well as others. 

IV. Historical Illusirations, Cain and Abel; Alexander the Great and 

Ciitus; &c. f";:.;’ '-M:;: 

V. Moral Qliaracier of Anger, At variance wdth the principles of 
the Gospel. “ Wrath is cruel, and anger is outrageous.” — ^Prov. 
xxvii-, 4. 

VI. Quoiaiions, What do others say of anger ? 

A passionate man rides a horse that runs away with him. 

Maunder^s Proverbs, 

Anger begins wuth folly, and ends -with repentance.— 

Eage is the mania of the mind. — Ibid, 

A passionate man scourgeth himself with his own scorpions. 

Mafs Proverbs, 

An angry man opens his mouth and shuts his eyes. — Cato. 

Anger is certainly a kind of baseness, as it appears w'ell in the 
weakness of those subjects in w^hom it reigns, children, old folks, 
sick folks. — Lord Paeon, 

When passion enters at the fore-gate, wisdom goes out at the 
postern, — Fielding's Proverbs, 

Anger and haste hinder good counsel.— 7^ ic?. 

No man is free who does not command himself. — Pgtkagoras, 

VIT. Effects of Anger m Society, 

1. Xn individuals, loads to crime, as in the above examples. Makes 
one enemies, and becomes a source of adversity. Draw a con- 
trast between a man of placid temper and one of hasty disposi- 
tion. 

2. In families and communities, produces hard feelings and unhap- 
piness, 

3. In nations, causes war and all its attendant evils. 
yilL Best 2fodeB of regidating this passion, 

IS. Oonelusion, Our own duty in this respect, and what we shall 
gain by controlling our angry feelings. 

Here, in its proper form, is an abstract of what the writer intends to 
say. Of course, the words and formal divisions used above will not ap- 
pear in his composition. They are merely the means of insuring a proper 
arrangement and exhaustive examination of the subject. The Invention 
is now in a great measure done ; all that remains is to embody these 
thoughts in proper language, according to the rules and principles already 
considered at length, and to interweave with them such further matter as 
presents itself. This is called Amplification, and will bo considered in 

In a composition from this analysis, what will not appear ? For what are 
they used ? What now remains ? What is the process called ? By what mas frit 
he followed 7 Bnnmemte me throe steps to he taken in composing. What may 
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tlic iiest lesson. Pollowed by a careful revision, it completes the process 
of comi^osing ; which consists, to sum up our remarks, of three steps : — 
- 1. Eoiighly drafting all the thoughts suggested by the subject. 

II. Arranging and enlarging these into a formal Analysis. 

III. Amplifying this Analysis into a composition. 

To some, this threefold process may seem to involve unnecessary 
labor ; but e^cperience proves tlmt these steps can all be properly taken, 
and the composition written in less time than by the common method of 
attempting to write without an}' guide of the kind here proposed. It 
will, at the same time, be found a far more satisfactory and interesting 
mode of proceeding ; and will result in the production of a more meri- 
torious composition. Those who are in the habit of writing much, al- 
most invariably make a preliminary Analysis of their subject, no matter 
what they are about to compose. The lawyer always draws up a brief 
of his points ; and the minister, a corresponding abstract of his sermon. 
It is expected, therefore, that, in every case, the student, before attempt- 
ing to write his exercise, will draw up the two Analyses, as here suggested. 


Esekcise, — Draw up careM and exhaustive Analyses, 
on the plan here described, of the subjects EnircATiON and 
Death. 


LESSON LXVIII. 

AMPEIFICATI02«^. 

§ 404 . The analysis completed, the next step is Ampli- 
fication. This, as already explained, consists in enlarging- 
on the ideas before expressed under the v'arious heads, throw- 
ing in appropriate additional matter, and forming a complete 
and consistent whole. 


some thiak of this threefold process ? What does experience prove with regard 
to it ? W!»at is said of those who are in the habit of writing ? What is expected 
of the student f 

1404. After analyzing the subject and properly arranging the beads, what is 
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The following example will serve to illustrate the process to which we 
refer. A brief and simple proposition is here made the basis of several 
successive amplifications, in each of which some new fact or circumstance 
is added. 

1. Alc3:ander conquered the Persians. 

2. Alexander the Great, the son of Philip of Macedon, conquered the 
Persians. 

3. Alexander the Great, the son of Philip of Macedon, being chosen 
generalissimo of the Greeks^ destroyed the empire of the Persians. 

4. Alexander the Great, the son of Philip of Macedon, being chosen 
generalissimo of the Greeks, destroyed the empire of the Persians, the 
inveterate enemies of Greece. 

5. About 330 years before Christ, Alexander the Great, the son of 
Philip of Macedon, being chosen generalissimo of the Greeks, destroyed 
the empire of the JPersians, the inveterate enemies of Greece. 

6. About 830 years before Christ, Alexander the Great, the son of 
Philip of Macedon, after a long series of splendid victories, succeeded in 
demolishing the empire of the Persians, the ancient and inveterate ene- 
mies of Grecian liberty. 

Analogous to such an amplification of a simple proposition, is the 
production of a composition from an analysis like that furnished in the 
last lesson. When the writer passes from one head to another, he should 
commence a new paragraph ; that is, leaving blank the remainder of the 
line on which he has been writing, he should pass to the next, and com- 
mence about an inch from the left edge of the page. This division is im- 
portant. A distinct portion of a composition relating to a particular 
point, whether consisting of one sentence or of more, should invariably 
constitute a distinct paragraph. 

Of course, different writers, in the expression of their ideas, will am- 
plify in different ways, according to their respective turns of mind and 
the amount of thought they bestow on the subject. Yet the general 
principles stated below will apply in a majority of cases, and may be 
foupd.of service. 

<^405. As regards the introduction, it must be short, 
pointed, and appropriate. On this part of the composition 
much depends, for it is alWmportant that a good impression 
be made at the outset. The reader’s mind, not yet occupied 
with facts, or fairly engaged in the consideration of the sub- 
ject, is directed chiefly to the words and constructions em- 

the next step ? In what does amplification consist ? Give an example in vrhidh 
a simple proposition is made the basis of five successive amplifications. To 
such an amplification what is analogous f What is the meaning ot commercing a 
new paragraph^ When should a new paragraph be commenced ? 

§ 41®. What must be the character of introductions ? Why is it important 
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ployed; and, if it finds ground for severe criticism, will 
naturally be prejudiced ag^ainst the author and his worlc 
If the composition is to be short, the introduction should be 
brief in proj)ortion. In some cases, a formal introduction is 
unnecessarj’-, and the author at once lays do^vn the propo- 
sition he intends to prove, or defines the subject of which he 
proposes to treat. In this case, the first sentence shoxild be 
brief, forcible, and striking. 

§ 406. An eflective introduction is frequently made by 
commencing with a general proposition, proceeding thence to 
a particular statement, and following this with an individual 
application ; as in the following paragraph from The Spectator, 
which would be an appropriate introduction for an essay on 
“ The Ah of Music, as practised by the Ancient Hebrews ’’ : — 

{General Assei^tion,) ‘‘Music, among those who were styled the 
chosen people, was a religious art. (JParlicular Assertion,) The songs of 
Sion, which we have reason to believe were in high repute among the 
courts of the Eastern monarchs, were nothing else but psalms, and 
pieces of poetry, that adored or celebrated the Supreme Being. (Individ- 
ual Assertion.) The greatest conqueror in this holy nation, after the 
manner of the old Grecian lyrics, did not only compose the words of his 
divine odes, but generally set them to music himself; after which, his 
works, though they w''ere consecrated to the tabernacle, became the na- 
tional entertainment, as well as the devotion, of his people.” 

§ 407. The commonest and easiest introduction, however, 
is one in which a remark is made respecting the general class 
to which the object under consideration belongs ; from which 
remark there is an easy transition to an analogous statement 
respecting the particular case in question. An example of 
such an introduction follows : — - 

( General Statemeni.) “ Pew institutions can contribute more to pre- 
serve civilization, and promote moral and intellectual improvement 
among all ranks of people, than the establishment of public lectures in 
e^ry part of the kingdom, periodically repeated after a short interval. 
(I^artimdar Staiement.) Such is the light in which are to be considered 


that they should he well ypritten ? To what must the len^h of the iutroduption 
be proportioned ? Instead of presenting a formal introduction, to what does the 
writer sometimes proceed? In this case, what should be the character of the 
first sentence ? 

§ 406. How l» an elfecHve introduction frequently made ? Give m example. 

$ 407. Describe the c<«nmonest introduction. Give an example. Give the sub- 
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the discourses appointed by the wisdom of the Church to be everywhere 
held on the recurrence of the seventh da3% By those, the meanest and 
most illiterate are enabled to hear moral and philosophical i realises on 
every thing which concerns their several duties, without expense, and 
without solicitation,” 

An introduction of this character would be appropriate to the essay 
on Anger, analyzed in the last lesson ; something, for instance, like the 
following ; — 

Every passion in the breast of man, w^hen allowed to control his ac- 
tion, unrestrained by the conservative power of reason, is attended with 
the unhappiest consequences, both to himself and the community in 
which he lives. If this is true of the passions in general, even of those 
which are comparatively mild in their nature, how emphatically is it tlio 
ease with Anger, which, more than all others, disdains the control of 
good sense and a sound understanding ! 

§ 408. A Iiappy allusion to some story, tradition, or his- 
torical fact, is among the most pleasing, and therefore suc- 
cessful, introductions that can be employed. When the cir- 
cumstance to which reference is made is well known, the 
mere allusion is sufHcient ; as when we say, ‘‘ There are some 
to whose charity ties of blood are the only open semmeP 
The story of “ The Forty Thieves ”, in which these words 
occur as the charm used in opening the door of the robbers’ 
cave, is familiar to every one, and therefore an explanation 
IS unnecessary. If, however, there is a likeliliood that some 
may be ignorant of the subject alluded to, it is well briefly 
to tell the story, and then to apply it in the case in question. 
This is gracefully done in the following example, which 
would be an admirable introduction for the subject, Liberty 
to be cherished, under whatever form it may appear” : — 

Ariosto tells a pretty story of a fairy, who, by some mysterious law 
of her nature, was condemned to appear at certain seasons in the form 
of a foul and poisonous snake. Those who injured her during this period 
of her disguise were forever excluded from participation in the blessings 
she bestowed. But to those, who, in spite of her loathsome aspect, pitied 
and protected her, she afterwards revealed herself in the beautiful and 
.celestial form which was natural to her ; accompanied their footsteps, 
granted hll their wishes, filled their houses with wealth, made them happy 


stance of an Introduction appropriate to the essay on Aiuger analyzed in the last 
lesson, 

§ 408, What is mentiouod as one of the most pleasing introductions f In 
what case is tho mere allusion sufficient? When la an explanation necessary ? 
0iTe an example of a haony introductorv allusion. 
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in love, and victorious in war. Such a spirit is Liberty. At times she 
takes the form of a hateful reptile. She grovels, she hisses, she stings. 
But woe to those who in disgust shall venture to crush her ! And happy 
arc those, who, having dared to receive her in her degraded and frightful 
shape, shall at length be rewarded by her in the time of her beauty and 
glory ! ” 

§ 409. A definition may be amplified by presenting the 
meaning of the term defined under diflFerent forms, if there 
is danger of its being misunderstood ; by stating any erro- 
neous impression respecting it, against which it may be neces- 
sary to guard ; or, negatively, bj’- pointing out in what it 
does not consist. Historical illustrations and quotations 
may be multiplied according to the reading of the student. 
Arguments for or against a proposition may be extended by 
enumerating the particular instances from which the general 
truth has been deduced, in which ease the process is known 
as Induction ; or by an appeal to the statements of others, 
which is called the argument from Testimony ; or by refer- 
ring to what is proved or acknowledged to be true in similar 
cases, which is the argument from Analogy. Under the 
head of effects, we may extend our observations to collateral 
consequences ; or contrast the subject under discussion with 
its opposite, as regards the results which follow from each. 
The conclusion, in man}'- cases, makes a practical application 
of the subject ; which may be diversified by appealing to 
the conscience, or sense of right and -wrong; to the selfish 
propensities, on which considerations of expediency act ; to 
the common sense, which weighs what is said, and opens the 
mind of the candid inquirer to conviction ; or to the feelings, 
which awaken the sympathy, and persuade, though they may 
&il to convince. 


S 409. How may a defliiitton be amplified ? -Wbat Is said of historical IllnstHi- 
tions and quotations f In what three ways may aigunients be extended f Under 
the head of effects, how may we amplify ? -What does the conclusion in many 
cases dot How may Uhedlyerslfiedf 
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LESSON LXIX, 

EEVISION A2TD COEEECTIOK* OF COMPOSITIOKS. 

§ 410. JRemsion of Compositions . — When a composition 
has been prepared according* to the suggestions in the last 
two lessons, the next thing is to revise it. Before this is 
attempted, a short interval should be allowed to elapse, so 
that the writer may, in a measure, forget the expressions he 
has used, and criticise his work as severely and impartially 
as if it were the production of another. 

To insure time for this important examination, at least a week should 
be allowed for the preparation of each exercise ; the first part of which 
should be appropriated by the student to its composition, and the re- 
mainder to its careful correction. In revising, each sentence should be 
read aloud slowly and distinctly, that the ear may aid the eye in detect- 
ing faults. The principles laid down for the promotion of Propriety, 
Precision, Strength, &c., should bo strictly followed. Whatever violates 
them must be altered, no matter what the expense of time or trouble. 
Even such passages as seem doubtful to the writer, although he may be 
unable to detect in them any positive error, it will be safest to change. 
The commonest faults are solecisms, tautologies, redundancies, and a 
want of unity ; for the detection of these, therefore, the reviser should 
be constantly on the alert. Having satisfied himself that, in these par- 
ticulars, his sentences will pass criticism, he should next seek to increase 
their effect and enhance their beauty, by improving, polishing, and orna- 
menting his style, when this can be done without the appearance of af- 
fectation. He should insure that a proper connection is maintained be- 
tween the parts, supplying omitted matter that may be essential to a 
proper understanding of the train of thought, and omitting whatever of 
a foreign nature he may at first inadvertently have introduced. 

A clean copy is now to be made, in doing which regard must be bad 
to neatness of chirography. A careless habit of writing is apt to lead to 
a careless habit of composing, a careless habit of study, and a careless 
habit of life. What is worth doing at all, it has been remarked, is worth 
doing well ; and, therefore, though it may seem to some a trifling matter, 


§ 4t0. After a composition Is written, what is next necessary f What is said 
with respect to allowing an interval between the act of composing and revising ? 
Describe the process of revision. In making a clean copy, what must be re- 
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the careful student will see that his exercise is presented in the neatest 
possible form. The most convenient paper, as regards size, is the ordi- 
nary letter sheet A margin of an inch and a half should be allowed on 
each side for the remarks of the teacher. The subject should occupy a 
lino by itself, should be equally distant from both margins, and should 
be written in a larger band than the rest. Attention must be paid to the 
spelling and punctuation. "When there is not room for the whole of a 
word at the end of a line, it must be divided after one of its syllables, 
and the h\phen must connect the separated parts as directed in § 202. 


SUGGESTIONS TO THE TEACHER. 

§ 411. Correction of Gonipositions , — Most teachers have 
their own sj^stem of examining' and correcting compositions : 
those who have not, may^ find the following sug'gestions of 
service : — 

I. Read the exercises presented in the presence of the class, and in- 
vite criticism from all. The credits allowed should be based, as well on 
the promptitude and soundness of the remarks thus made, as on the 
merits of the performances submitted. It is surprising to see how soon 
this simple exercise develops a critical taste, and what a salutary effect 
this taste in turn produces on the style of those in w’hom it is awakened. 
Underline words in which errors of any kind occur, and require the 
student to correct them himself. Remarks on the style may with ad- 
vantage be made by the teacher, and their substance embodied in the 
margins left for that purpose. 

II. In certain words, errors in orthography are very common ; hmi~ 
ness is apt to be written buisness / separate, seperate ; believe, beldve, &e. 
When such errors occur, let the words foe spelled by the whole class in 
concert. If, as is often the case, special difficulty is found in spelling 
particular words, it is well for the teacher to keep a record of the latter, 
and to give them to the class from time to time as a lesson in orthog- 
raphy, 

III. In correcting compositions, do not criticise so closely or severely 
as to discourage the pupil ; but adapt your remarks to his degree of ad- 
vancement. Let your corrections, in every ease, be in harmony with the 


garded? What is said of a careless habit of wilting f What suggestions are 
made with respect to paper, &c, f 
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scope and style of the exercise. With beginners, it is well to make no 
other alterations than such as are absolutely required. As the composer 
advances, his performances may be more closely criticised, and his atten- 
tion may be directed to those nicer points, to which, at an earlier period, 
it would be injudicious to refer. 

ly. After a criticism by the class and remarks by the teacher, the 
student should make the required corrections, and submit them for ap- 
proval. He should then copy his exercise in a book provided for the 
purpose, a comparison of the different parts of which will at any time 
show what progress he has made. 

V, In correcting, the student will save time and trouble by availing 
himself of some of the marks used in the correction of proof, and exhib* 
ited on a specimen sheet at the close of this volume. 


EXERCISE IN AMPLIFICATION. 

I, Amplify, according to the example in § 404, in 6.ve or 
more successive sentences, each of the following simple 
propositions : — 

1. Alfred the Great died. 

2. Richard Coeur de Lion engaged in one of the Crusades. 

>8. A storm wrecked the Spanish Armada, 

4, Cornwallis surrendered at Yorktown. 

6. Can we doubt the immortality of the soul ? 

II. According to the example in § 406, construct an in- 
troduction asserting, 

(OeneraUi/) that a knowledge of music is becoming rapidly ex- 
tended in this country ; {Particularly) that singing and instrumen- 
tal music are studied in different sections and by all grades of 
society; and {Individudly) that almost every household contains 
some performer. These propositions must be amplified, and con- 
stitute not less than three distinct sentences- 

III. Write, on the same plan, an introduction laying down 
the proposition that dissimulation is one of the promi- 
nent faults of the present generation. 

TV. According to the example in § 407, write introductions 
stating, 
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' , That a yu‘ti:o carried to an extreme becomes a fault ; and that, 
therefore, by those v.'ho do not look closely enough to discern 
the line yhloli distiiigiilshos the two, they are apt to bo coa- 
fouaded : apph’ ihis in thtj case of fn^gality and jicirshnony, 
i. The general consequence of becoming familiar with any thing, 
and the particular consequence of becoming familiar with vice, 
3. The fact that oveiy tongue may be regarded as an index to the 
peculiarities of the people speaking it, and that this is the case 
with the English language. 


LESSOR LXX. — Exsucise in Aseplification. 

Prepare an Essay on AxasB from the analysis in Lesson 
LXVII. 


LESSOX LXXI. — ^Exercise in A;,n»LiPiCATioN. 

vYritc an Essay on Ebijcatiox from the analysis already 
prepared. 


LEsrSOX LXXn. — ^E xekcish on Plain and Pigttratite LANGtrAOE. 

Compose two sentences for each of tlie following’ words, 
one of wliich shall contain it in its literal, the other in its 
figurative, signification : — 

EXAMPLES.— Weigh, On wczffhinf/ the goods he had purchased 

tliat morning at the market, he found they were deficient by at least two pounds. 

IFiffuraih'c.l After well weighing the matter in his mind, he determined 
upon pursuing the plan he had first intended, 

Bitteh. IZiieral] Among the fruits we met with in this country, was a sort 
of litter apple, very disagreeable to the taste. 

[MCfuratire,] He ia now no longer the gay, thoughtless, creature of former 
years ; his face is furrowed, his look haggard and auslouB, and his heart a prey 
to the interest anguish, 

Rest — stand — waich — coyer— mai^— idle — deep — sleep 
— monument — consteliation ^ refulgent — overwhelm — 
sepulchre — response-y-bum — discover — observation — enter- 
tain — carnation -w illuminate — eradicate — torment — laby- 
rinth — emanate — ^pliable. 

15 
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LESSON LXXIIL — Exercise in Extended Simile, 

Trace, at length, the points of resemblance between the 
given subjects that follow, carrying out the comparison as 
in the Example : — 

EXAMPLE.— Old age, Sunset Old age has been called the sansot of life ; it 
is then that the mind, free from the agitation and tumult of the passions, is calm 
and tranquil, like the still serenity of the evening, "^'hen the busy sound of labor 
is hushed, and the glare of the meridian sun has passed away. The soul of the 
just man, conscious of his own integrity, like the glorious orb enveloped in those 
mellow tints which are then reflected from it in a thousand hues, sinks into a 
peaceful slumber, again to rise in brighter splendor, and renew in another world 
the course destmed for it by the Almighty Kuler of the universe. 

1. Youth — morning. 2. Life — an ocean. 3. Joy and 
Sorroio — flight and shade, 4. JSjnowledge — a hill. 6. Marth 
— a mother, 6. TTncultivated genius — an unpolished 
diamond.^ 7. Neglected talent — a flower in the desert. 
8. Death of a child — ^blighting of a blossom. 9. Charity 
diffusing its hlessmgs — ^the sun imparting light and heat. 
10. JSonoT appearing through a mean habit — the sun 
breaking through clouds. 

LESSON LXXiy. — ^E xercise in Extended Simile, 

Select natural objects to which the following abstract 
qualities maybe compared, and carry out the simile as in the 


Example in the last Lesson : — 
ADVEjRSiTT. Ambition. 

Peace. 

Death. 

Prosperity. 

Ignorance. 

"War. 

Memory. 

Melanoholy. 

Calumny, 

Sin. 

Justice, 


LESSON LXXV. — ^Exercise in Metaphorical Language. 

Compose sentences containing the following words used, 
metaphorically, in the sense of the words placed after them 
in italics : — 

EXAMPLE.— Path, Career. Notwithstanding all the temptations held out 
to him, he resolutely pursued ih^path of integrity, untouched alike by the follies 
and licentiousness of a corrupt court. 

\L Crown — glory. 2. Dregs — vice. 3. Cloak — covering, 
4. Yoke — power. 5. Abyss — Tui^ 6. Spring— 

7, Fruits — resmlte, 8. O^rh—resiraifii. 9. Blow-~-c^Uction. 
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10. Rod — tyranny, :H* Veil — co7iceat. 13. Paint — describe, 
13. Blush — become red, 14. Drink — absorb, 15. Seal — 
close. 16. Dance — move y'racefully. 17. Steal — move 
silently. IS. Frown upon — testify disapprobation of. 19«» 
Fly — ynove swiftly. 30. Scum — unworthy pot^tion. 


LESSOR ItXXVI. — ^E xercise in Allegory. 

Tavo examples of Allegory, extracted from The Spectator, 
are presented below. The one is an apologue, or fable, 
AThieh, to convey a great moral truth, repi'esents the lower 
animals as j)ossessing reason, and inanimate objects as en- 
doAved with life and intelligence ; the second is an allegory 
proper, AA’hich, AAnth the same end in aIcav, personifies the 
abstract qualities. Imitate the latter model in allegories 
representing*, 

I. Trui’h and Falsehood. 

IT. Diligence and Idleness. 

III. Modesty and Assttiiance. 

IV. Man, a voyager, addressed on the one hand Tby Pleasure, on tho 
other by Virtue, » 

THE COMPLAINING DROP. 

“A drop of VY^ater fell ont of a cloud into the Eca ; and, finding itself lost in 
such an inimeusity of fluid matter, broho out into the folio-wing reflection : — 
‘ Alas ! what an inconsiderable creature'am I in this prodigious ocean of waters ! 
' My existence is of no concern to the universe ; I am r*edTtcecI to a kind of noth- 
ing, and am less than the least of the works of God.' It so happened that au 
oyster, which lay in the neighborhood of this drop, chanced to gape and swallow 
it up in the midst of this its humble soliloquy. The drop lay a great Avhile hard- 
ening in the shell, until by degrees it was ripened into a pearl ; which, falling 
into the bands of a diver, after a long series of adventures, is at present that 
famous pearl which Is fixed on the top of the Persiaii cliadem.” 

THE PALACE OF VANITY. 

wi Allegory entitled “ The JParadise of FodU ”.) 

“ At last we approached a bower, at the entrance of which Error was seated. 
The trees were thick woven, and the place where he sat artfully contrived to 
darken him a little. Ue was disguised in a whitish robe, which ho had put on 
that he might appear to us with a nearer resemblance to Truth ; and as she has a 
light whereby sho manifests the beauties of nature to the eyes of her adorers, so 
he had provided himself with a magical wand, that he might do something in 
imitation of it, and please with delusions. This he lifted solemnly, and, mutter- 
ing to liimeelf, hid the glories which he kept under enchantment to appear he* 
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fore us. Immediately we cast our eyes on that part of the sky to which he pointed, 
and observed a thin blue prospect ; which cleared as mountains in a summer niorn- 
in" when the mist goes off, and the palace of Vanity appeared to sight. * ■!* * -■* 

“ At the gate, the travellers neither met with a porter, nor ^vaited till one 
should appear ; every one thought his merits a sulliciont passport, and pressed 
forward. In the hall we met with several phantoms, that roved amongst us and 
ranged the company according to their sentiments. There -was decreasing 
Honor, that had nothing to show but an old coat of his ancestor’s achievements. 
There was Ostentation, that made himself his own constant subject; and 
Gallantry, strutting upon his tiptoes. At the upper end of the hall stood a 
throne, whoso canopy glittered with all the riches that gayety could contrivo 
to lavish on it; and between the gilded arms sat Vanity, docked in the pea^ 
cock’s feathers, and acknowledged for another Venus by her votaries. The boy 
who stood beside hor for a Cupid, and who made the world to how before her, 
was called Self-Conceit, His eyes had eveiy now and then a cast inwards, to the 
neglect of all objects about him ; and the arms which he made use of for con- 
quest, were borrowed from those against whom he had a design. The arrow 
which he shot at the soldier was Hedged from his owm plume of feathers ; the 
dart he directed against the man of wit, was winged from the quills he writ 
with ; and that which he sent against those who presumed upon their riches, 
was headed with gold out of their treasuries. He made nets for statesmen from 
their own contrivances ; he took fire from tho eyes of the ladies with w^hich ho 
melted their hearts ; and lightning from tho tongues of the eloquent, to inflame 
them with their own glories. At the foot of the throne sat three false Graces ; 
Flattery with a shell of paint, Affectation with a mirror to practise at, and 
Fashion ever changing the posture of her clothes. These applied themselves to 
secure the conquests which Self-Conceit had gotten, and had each of thorn iheir 
particular polities. Flattery gave new colors and complexions to all things ; Af- 
fectation, new airs and appearances, which, as she said, were not \Tilgar ; and Fash- 
ion both concealed some home defects, and added some foreign external beaiitios.” 


LESSOK LXXVn. — ^Exeucise in Htpeebole. 

Represent tlie following subjects by Hyperbole : — 

Bxahplb.— A n impressive speech. His speech was so deeply interesting and 
impressive, that the very walls listened to his arguments, and were moved by his 
eloquence. 

1. The brightness of a lighted room. 

2. The splendor of a dress ornamented with jewels. 

8. The number of persons in a crowd. 

4. The quantity of rain which has fallen in a shower. 

6. The thirst of an individual (by the quantity of liquid he consumes) 
C. The size of a country (by the rising and setting of the sun). 

V. The affliction caused by the death of a distinguished indiviaual. 

8. The depth of a precipice. 

9. The waves of the ocean in a storm. 

10. The heat of a summer day. 

11. The refreshing effects of a shower. 

12. The excitement of city life. 

1$. The darkness of night. 

14. The selfishness of a miser. 

15. Vegetation, in the torrid zone. 
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LESSOX LXXTIII — Exercises in Vision and ArosTsoriiE. 

I, Employ Yision in brief descriptions of the followiiip: 
scenes : — 

I, A Battle-scene. III. An Earthquake. 

IL A Storm at Sea. lY. A Thunder-storm. 

II. Alter the follovrin^ passages, so that thej’- inaj' coi> 
tain examples of xlpostrophe : — 

1. I ct~iu not blit imagine tbnt tlie virtuous heroes, legislators, and patriots of 
every age and country, are bending from tlioir elevated seats to witness this con- 
test, as if they vrere incapable, till it bo brought to a favorable issue, of enjoying 
their eternal re^iose. Let those iiliistrious immortals enjoy that repose ! Their 
mantle fell when they ascended ; and thousands, iniiamed vvdth their spirit, and 
impatient to tread in their steps, are ready to swear hj Him that sitteth upon 
the throne and llvclh for over and ever, that they will protect Freedom in her 
last asylum, and never desert lliat cause, v.’hicb they sustained by their labors, 
and cemented with their blood. 

2, Thus passes the world av/ay. Throughout nil ranks and condiliens, “one 
genemtioii passeth, and another generation comctii”; and this great inn is by 
turns evacuated and replenished by troops of succeeding pilgrims. The world 
is vain and ineonslant. Life is Meeting and transient. When will the sons of 
men loam to think of it as they ought ? When will they learn humanity from 
the aiHiclions of their brethren ; or moderation and wisdom from the sense of 
iliclr own fugiiivu suite ? 


LESSOX LXXIX. — ^Exercise in Personification. 

I. Introduce into sentences the follomng expressions 
uiustrativc of Personification : — 

Sleep embraces — Xature speaks — The evening invites — The moon 
gilds — The morning smiles — The sun climbs — Care keeps wateh — 
Kight spreads — Vengeance bares his arm — Time has tamed — Years had 
ploughed — Britain savr — Death prepared his dart — Memory wept — ^Free- 
dom shrieked — Eapine prowls — Murder stalks — The vessel cleaves— 
Vv'isdom strays — Hope fled — Love watches. 

n. Write sentences containing the following subjects 
personified : — 

:ExATaTJJS,---Confmfment If Contentment, the parent of Felicity, and the 
hxithful companion of Hope, would whisper her consolations in our curs, in vain 
might Fortune wreck us on inhospitable shores. 

ETERNiTy. Pity. Cuaeity. Folly, 

Idleness. Hope, Disease, Peace. 

The Grave. Faiteu Mirth. Light. 
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LESSOR LXXX, — Exercises in Climax and Antithesis, 


L In eacli of the following passages, arrange the parts 
so as to form a Climax : — 


Example.— arranged. What a i)icco of work is man I in action 
how like an angel I how noble in reason 1 in apprehension how' like a god ! how 
inlinite in faculties ! in form and motion how expressive and admirable 1 


Arranged in the form of a Climax, What a piece of work is man I how noble 
in reason I how infinite in faculties ! in form and motion how expressive and 
admirable 1 in action how like an angel ! in apprehension how like a god ! 

'^'1. Nothing can be more worthy of us than to contribute to the hap- 
piness of those who have been once useful and are still willing to be so ; 
,lo be a staif to their declining daj’S ; to make the winter of old age wear 
the aspect of spring to prevent them from ^feeling the want of such 
pleasures as they are able to enjoy.; and to sinooth the furrows in their 
faded cheeks. . 


2. The history of every succeeding generation is this. New objcci s 

attract the attention ; new intrigues engage the . passions of man ; new 
actors come forth on the stage of the world ;V‘a new world,, in short, in 
.the course of a few years, has gradually insensibly^ risen around 
Aew ministers fill *tho temples of reli^on ;1 new members, the seats of 
justieoi . ' ' 

3. (it is pleasant to command our appetites and passions, and to keep 
them in due prder, within the bounds of reason and religion, because 
that is empire ; is pleasant to mortify and subdue our lusts, because 
that is victory ;?"it is pleasant tp.be virtuous and good, because that is 
to excel many 'others j'jt is pledsant to grow bettor, because that is to 
excel ourselves.j 

IL — ^Represent the following subjects in Antithesis, re- 
membering the principle stated in § 374: — 


Example.— A Wise Man and a A wise man endeavors to shine in him- 

self; a fool, to outshine others. The fonner Is humbled by the sense of his own 
infirmities ; the latter is lifted up by the discovery of those w'hich he observes in 
others. The wise man considers what he wants ; the fool, what he abounds in. 
The wise man is happy when he gains his own approbation ; and the fool, when 
he recommends himself to the applause of those- about him. 

Summer and Winter. Pride and Humility. 

Modesty and Prudery. Moderation and Intemperance. 

Gratitude anc^Ingratitude. Peace and War. 

Discretion and Cunning. 

Cheerfulness and Melancholy. 

Spring and Autumn. 


Morality and Religion. 
Knowledge and Ignorance. 
Geography and History. 


LESSON LXXXI.— Parallels. 

A Parallel is a comparison showing tiro points of simili- 
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tude and diferencc between two persons, characters, or ob- 
jects, that resemble each other either in appearance or in 
reality. In this varietj of composition, indiWdual peculiari- 
ties are often contrasted by means of Antitheses with fine 
effect. From Di*. Johnson’s Life of Pope, we extract the 
ibliowing fine specimen of the Parallel : — 

DP.TDEN AXD POP2, 

‘* In acquired knowledge, the superiority must bo allowed to Dryden, whose 
education v»’as more scholastic, and who, before he became an author, had been 
allowed more time for study, with better means of information. His mind has a 
larger range, and be collects his images and illustrations from a more extensive 
circumferenco of science. Dryclen knew more of man in his general nature, and 
Pope in his local manners. The notions of Hryden were formed by comprehen- 
sive speculation, and those of Pope by minute attention. There is moro dignity 
in the knowledge of Hryden, and more certainty in that of Pope. Poetry was 
not the sole praise of either, for both excelled likewise in prose ; but Pope did 
not borrow his prose from his predecessor. The stylo of Dryden is capricious 
and varied ; that of Pope is cautious and nniform. Hryden obeys the motions of 
Ills own mind ; Pope constrains Ms mind to his oum rules of composition. Hiy- 
don is sometimes vehement and rapid; Pope is always smooth, uniform, and 
gentle. Diydcn’s page is a natural field, rising into inequalities, and diversified 
by the varied exuberance of abundant vegetation ; Pope's is a velvet lawn, shaven 
by the scythe, and levelled by the roller. 

Of genius, —that power which constitutes a poet ; that quality without which 
judgment is cold, and knowledge is inert; that energy which collects, combines, 
amplifies, and animates;— the superiority must, with some hesitation, be allowed 
io Hryden, It is not to be inferred, that of this poetical vigor Pope had only a 
little, because Hryden had more ; for every other writer, since Milton, must give 
place to Pope : and even of Dryden it must be said, that if he has brighter par- 
agraphs, he has not better poems. Hryden's performances were always hasty, 
either excited by some external occasion, or extorted by domestic necessity ; he 
composed without consideration, and published without correction. What Ms 
mind could supply at call, or gather in one excursion, was all that he sought, and 
all that he gave. The dilatory caution of Pope enabled him to condense Ms sen- 
timents, to multiply his images, and to accumulate all that study might produce, 
or chance might supply. If the flights of Dryden, therefore, are higher, Pope 
continues longer on the wing. If of DrydeMs fire the blaze is brighter, of 
Pope's the heat is more regular and constant. Dryden often surpasses expec- 
tation, and Pope never falls below it. Dryden is read with frequent astonish- 
ment, and Pope with perpetual delight." 

Draw Parallels, in the style of the example just given, 
between, 

1, Xapoleon and Washington. 

2. Lafixyette and Iloward. 


LESSON L XXXIL — ^Exsecise ii? Paeallels. 
Draw Parallels between^ 
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1, Queen Elizabeth and Queen Victoria, 
2* The United States and England. 


LESSON LXXXIII. — ^Exercise in Parallels. 

Draw Parallels between, 

1. The Torrid and the Temperate Zone. 

2. The European and the Oriental. 

S. The Eloquence of the Bar and that of the Pulpife. 

4. A Plain and a Florid Style. 


LESSON LXXXIY. — ExEncfiss in DEEiNixa Svnonymes. 


Analogous to the drawing of Parallels is the defining 
the shades of difierence between sjnionymous terms, models 
of which will bo found on pj). 280, 281. In a similar man- 
ner, shoiv the distinction between the following' synonymes.^ 
and illustrate their use in different sentences : — 


1. Invention, Discovery. 
’2. Genius, Talent. * '• 

S, Pride, Vanity. 

4. Handsome, Pretty. 


5. Wit, Humor. 

6. Poison, Venom. 

V. Peaceful, Peaceable. 

S. Continuation, Gontinuanco, 


LESSON LXXXV. — Exercise in Defining Synontmes. 

Show the difference between the following synonymous 
terms : — 

^1. Associate, Companion. 2. Idle, Lazy, Indolent, S. Great, Largo, 
Big, 4. Sick, Sickly, ^Diseased. C. Contemptible, Despicable, Pitiful. 

6. Bight, Claim, Privilege. * 7 . Disregard, Slight, Neglect. 8. Anecdote^ 
Tale, Story, Novel, Bomance. j 


LESSON LXXXVI. — Exercise in Parapitrasino, 

/ a . Paraphrase is the amplified explanation of a passage 
in nearer terms than those employed by its autHo^ Para- 
phrases frequently occur in versions from foreign languages ; 
when> instead of a literal translation of the original text,, the 
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biibstaiiee is given in an amplified form and in a style whicii 
is regarded as rxiore iiiteliigiblo. 

Slaxiins, Apboris?ns5 Proverbs, and Savrs, are often para- 
plirased. A Maxim is a proposition briefij^ expressed, which 
teaches a moral truth and is susceptible of practical apj)lica- 
iion. An Aphorism (which corresponds with the Apoph- 
thegm of the ancients) is a speculative rather than a practical 
proposition, embodjdiig a doctrine or the principles of a 
science. A Proverb, or Sa3dng’, (the Adage of the ancients) 
is a terse proposition current among all classes, relating' to 
matters of woiddlj^ wisdom as well as moral truth, A Saw 
iS a vulgar proverb. The following examples ^vill show the 
dilTerenee betvreen them : — 

Jfaxi/ih — Por^ivcncss tbc noblest revenge. 

A/)horisin . — Originality in Art is the indivklualizing of the universal. 

Proverh , — A 'vvord to the wise is sullicient. 

Slid*, — A nod is as good as a wink to a blind horse. 

Paraphrase the following Maxims, Proverbs, &c. : — 

Example.— l^isffcfs muit 

Piirap/ff'ase,—ThG desires of man increase with liis accinisitioiis. Every step 
that he advances, hrings something within his view, which he did not see before, 
and which, as soon as he sees it. lie begins to want. When necessity ends, curb 
osity begins; and no sooner are we supplied with eveiy thing that nature can 
ilomand, tliaii we sit down to contrive artificial appetites, 

1, Eilhcr never attempt, or persevere to the end. 

*,i. Poor and content is rich, and rich enough. 

S. Good nows doeth good like medicine. 

4. Xo p.ains, no gains.- 

5. Fear is the mark of a mean spirit. 

fi. One swallow docs not make a suramor. 

'7, X'othing venture, nothing have. 

S. Between two stools one comes to the ground. 

9. One good turn deserves another. 

10. Money makes the mare go. 

11. It never rains but it xmurs. - 

12. Penny wise, pound foolish. 


LESSON LXXXVIJ. — ^Exercise in Paraphrasing, 
Paraphrase the following passages : — 

1. Make no man your idol, for the best man must have faults; and his fiiults 
will insensibly become yours, in addition to your o\vn. 
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а. He that argues for victory is hut a gambler in words, seeking to enrich 
himself by another’s loss. 

3, distress and difficulty are known to operate in private life as the spars of 
diligence. 

A The love of gain never made a painter ; but it has marred many. 

5. Complaints and murmui’S are often loudest and most fi*equent among those 
who possess all the ertemal means of temporal enjoyment, 

б. The want of employment is one of the most froguent causes of vice. 

7. A wound from a tongue is worse than a wound from the sword: for the 
latter affects only the body ; the former, the soul. 

8. Trust him little who praises all ; him less, who censures all ; and him least, 
who is indifferent about all. 

9. He that finds tnxth, without loving her, is like a bat ; which, though it hath 
eyes to discern that there is a sun, yet hath so evil eyes that it can not delight in 
the sun. 

10. They w'ho have never known prosperity, can hardly be said to be unhappy ; 
it is from' the remembrance of joys we have lost, that the arrows of affliction are 
pointed. 

11. Every man has just as much vanity as he wants understanding. 

12. The strongest passions allow ns some rest, but vanity keeps xis in perpet- 
ual motion* “What a dust do I raise I ” says the fly upon a coach-wheel, “ At 
what a rate do I drive I ” says the fly upon the horse’s back. 


LESSON LXXXVIII. — ^EsepwCise in Abridging. 

Abridging (sometimes called Epitomizing) is tlio opi^osite 
of Amplification, and consists in expressing the substance 
of a passage, article, or volume, in fewer words, 

ExA3in?LE, — ^Tradition says, that Foo-tsze, the Chinese philosopher, was in his 
youth of so impatient a temper, that he could not endux*e the drudgery of learn- 
ing, and determined to give up literary pursuits for some manual employment. 
One day, as he was returning home with a full determination to go to school no 
longer* he happened to pass by a half-witted old woman, who was rubbing a small 
bar of iron on a whetstone. When the young student asked her the reason of 
this strange employment, eho replied, “Why, sir, I have lost my knitting-needle, 
and just thought I would rub clown this bar to make me another.” The words 
acted like magic on the young philosopher, w^ho returned to his books with ten- 
fold diligence ; and, whenever he felt impatient and despondent, wotild say to 
himself, “Ifahalf-wittodold woman has resolution enough to rub doxvn a bar 
of iron into a needle, it would be disgraceful la mo to have less perseverance, 
when the highest honors of the empire are before me,” He lived to see the jus- 
tice of these reflections. His acquirements, in process of time, made his namo a 
proverb, and procured for him those very honors, which, but for this fortunate 
incidont, ho would have thrown away, and w'hich without oxertiou none can 
hope to attain. 

Foo-tsae, the Chinese philosopher, was possessed of so little dili- 
gence in his youth that he determined to abandon literary pursuits. Beturning 
from school with the resolution of at once seeking some manual employment, he 
observed a half-witted old woman rubbing a bar of iron on a whetstone. Asking 
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ilio reason of this strange proceeding, lie learned from her that she had lost her 
knitting-needle and was endeavoring to make another hy rubbing down the hai*. 
The words acted like magic on the young philosopher. Shall an old woman,” 
he said to liimsclf, “have more resolution and perseverance than I, within whose 
reach are the highest honors of the empire? ” Inspired with new vigor, he re- 
turned to his books; his good resolutions were kept; and history still names 
him as among the wisest of philosophers. 


LESSON LXXXIX. — ^Exekcise iic Abhidging. 

Abridge, and present in j’our own words, the matter con- 
tained in Lesson XXXIX, of tliis volume, on “The Sub- 
lime” 


LESSON XC. — ^E3:eucise in AnniDGiNG. 

Abridge, and present in j^-our own words, the matter con- 
tained in Lesson LXYL, on Criticism, 


LESSON XCI. — ^Exercise in Criticism. 

In the style of the Examples presented in Lesson 
LXVL, 'wi'ite a criticism on the Allegory entitled “The 
Palace of Vanity ”, quoted in Lesson LXXVL 


LESSON XCII. — ^Exercise in Criticism. 

Questions on the Jicmarks m t7i>e Preceding Lessmis. — Wliat is an 
apologue^ or fable ? What is an allegory proper ? What is a parallel ? 
What figure is used with advantage in parallels? What is a para- 
phrase ? In what do paraphrases frequently occur ? What are often 
paraphrased ? What is a maxim ? What is an aphorism ? What was 
it called by the ancients ? What is a proverb ? What is a saw ? Give 
examples of each. What is meant by abridging ? What other name is 
sometimes given to this process ? 

Write a criticism on Dr. Johnson’s Parallel between Dry- 
den and Pope, quoted in Lesson, LXXXL 
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LESSON XOIII. 

BESCEIPTIOnsr OF MATFBIAIi OBJECTS. 

' § 412 J Composition is the art of inventing ideas and ex- 
pressing them bjT- means of vnitten language. 

Go 7 nposiiion is a ^y^itten production on any subjectj, 
and of any length or style. ' 

§ 413. There are two great divisiohs under 'which all 
compositions may be classed, — Prose and Po^etry. 

Those compositions are embraced under the head of ProsOy, 
in 'which a natimal order and mode of expression are em- 
ployed, without reference to an exact arrangement of sylla;;* 
blcs or Iho reciUTenco of certain sounds. 

Poetry embraces such compositions as arc characterized 
by a departtire from the natural prder and liiode of expres- 
sion ; or, by an exact arrangement of syllables or tlie recur- 
rence of certain sounds. 

§ 414. The jDarts of composition, whether Prose or Poetry, 
arc five ; Description, Narration, Argument, Exposition, and 
Speculation. .^Either of these may separately constitute the 
bulk of a written production ; or, they may all, as is frequent- 
ly the case, enter, in a greater, or less degree, into the same 
composition. 

§ 415, \ J>escripti07i consists in delineating the cliaracter- 
istics of any object by means of words, j It forms an impor- 
tant part of almost every variety of composition; and allows 
the widest scope for ornament and beauty of language. The 
style used in description should correspond with the charac- 
ter of the object treated. If the latter is grand, the language 


§ 41^. Wliat 13 compositiou ? Wliat is naeant by a composition ? 

§ 413. What are tlie two great dMsions under which all compositions are 
classed? Wh^sh are embraced under the head of Prose ? Which, under Poetry ? 

1 414. Enumerate the parts whicb enter, in a greater or loss degree, into dif- 
ferent compositions. 

§ 416. In what does description consist 7 For what docs It allow wide scope 7 
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ill vrbich it is described should be elevated in propordon. If 
Ideality is the leading' characteristie of the one, it should dis- 
tinguish the other also, ’\^^iatever the uatni'e of the object 
described, the stjde, to be efleetive, should be adapted to 
it, according to the principle stated under the head of Har- 
mony. 

Writers are most frequently called on to describe material 
objects, natural scenery, and persons. 

P 416, 111 til 3 description of material objects, such heads 
as the following will generally be found appropriate; and, 
in dravring' up an analysis for any particular subject, a selec- 
tion may be made from them, and such new divisions intro- 
duced as are suggested : — 

I. Tlio place wliore, and the eircmastances iradcr which, the object 
was seen; the time when it was made, invoiiiod, or discovered; 
the changes wliioli time mav have produced in it. 

II. its liistory ; traditions or reminiscences connected with it. 

III. The materials of v/hieh, and the jicrsons by v/hom, it was made. 

IV. Its form, siae; and general appearance. 

V. Comparison of it with any similar object. 

VI. The feelings excited by beholding it. 

Vll. The purpose for which it was designed. 

VlI^The eilects it has produced. 

§ 41 T. As a specimen of this kind of description, we ex- 
tract from Forsyth’s “ Eemarks on Antiqiii: .os, Arts, and 
Letters ” a passage on 


THE COLlSEt'Sr. 

i colossal taste gave rise to the CoIiseumr^Hcro, indeed, giganfie dimensions 
wox’e necessary ; foi*, though hiindrc^Is cuuld enter at once, and fifty thousand 
find seats, the space was still insulScient for Home, and the crowd for the morn- 
ing games began at miclnightlt^ Vespasian and Titus, as if presaging their 
deaths, hurried the building, and left several marks of their precipitancy behind. 

the upper walls they have hisertcd stones which had evidently been dressed 
for a cllfibrent purpose J?SoEie of the arcades arc grossly unequal ; no moulding 
preserves the same level and form round the whole ellipsoi and every order is 
full of license. 

*7 ^-Happily for the Coliseum, the shape necessary to an ampliitheatro has given it 
a stability of construction sufficient to resist fires, and earthquakes, and light- 

I 

What is said of the stylo to be used in description ? What arc most fre- 

quently called on to describe ? 

§ 410. In the description Of material objects, what heads will generally be 
found appropriate ? 
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nings, and sieges.XJIts elliptical form was the hoop which hound and held it en. 
tire till harharians rent that consolidating ring; popes widened the breach; and 
time, not unassisted, continues the work of dilapidation. '.At this moment, the 
hermitage is threatened with a dreadfiil crash ; and a generation not very remote 
must he content, I apprehend, with the picture of this stupendous monument. 
JJIi^Whcn the whole amphitheatre was entire, a child might comprehend its de- 
sign in a moment, and go direct to his place without straying in the porticos; 
for each arcade hears its number engraved, and opposite to every fourth arcade 
was a BtaircaBe^7? This multiplicity of wide, straight, and separate passages, 
proves the attention which the ancients paid to the safe discharge of a crowd; 
it finely illustrates the precept of Vitruvius, and exposes the perplexity of some 
modern theatres. 

■JC' Every nation has undergone its revolution of vices ; and, as cmelty is not the 
present vice of ours, we can aU humanely execrate the purpose of amphitheatres, 
now that they lie in mins. Moralists may tell us that the truly brave are 
never cruel ; hnt this monument says, “ No,'” Here sat the conquerors of the 
world, coolly to enjoy the tortures and death of men who had never offended 
thcmTf..-Two aqueducts were scarcely sufficient to wash off the human blood 
which a few hours’ sport shed in this imperial shamhles.l^wice in one day came 
the senators and matrons of Home to the butchery ; a virgin always gave the 
signal for slaughter; and, when glutted with bloodshed, those ladies sat down in 
the wot and streaming arena to a Insurious supper I Such reflections chock our 
regret for its min. 

,17 As it now stands, the Coliseum is a striking imago of Home itself; decayed, 
vacant, serious, yet grand ; half-gray and half-green ; erect on one side and fallen 
on the other, with consecrated ground in its bosom ; inhabited by a beadsman ; 
visited by every caste; for moralists, antiquaries, painters, architects, devotees, 
all meet here to meditate, to examine, to draw, to measure, and to pray. . , “ In 
contemplating antiquities,” says livy, “ the mind itself becomes antique.” It 
contracts from such objects a venerable rnst, which I prefer to the polish and 
the point of those wits who have lately profaned this august ruin with ridicule. 

EXEEOISE. 

Write a Criticism on the above extract 


LESSON XCIV. 

BESCEIPTION OE NATTJEAL SCENEEY, AND PERSONS. 

§ 418. In descriptions of natxiral scenery, a selection may 
generally be made from the following heads. The order in 
which they should be treated depends somewhat on the 
nature of the subject. 

§ 418. In descriptions of natural scenery, what heads will generally be found 
appropriate ? 
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I. Oireumstances uiiuer wlik-Ii it was seon; whether at sunrise, at 
noon, or by moonlight. 

IL Natural features of the scene; level or undulating; fertile or bar- 
ren ; vegetation, trees, mountains, streams, &c., within view. 

III. Iinprovements of art; whether w^ell cultivated; buildings, and 
other productions of human industry. 

lY. Living creatures that animate the scene ; human beings. 

V. Neighboring inhabitants ; peculiarities, Ac. 

YL Sounds ; murmur of a stream ; noise of a waterfall ; rustling of 
leaves ; lowing of cattle ; barking of dogs ; singing of birds ; cries 
of children ; noise of machinery, Ac. 

TIL Distant prospect. 

VXIf. Comparison with any other scene. 

IX. Historical associations. 

X, Feelings awakened in the mind, 

§ 419. For an example of tliis kind of description, the 
student is referred to the folloiriiig extract from Sir Walter 
Scott, He ^vill find other specimens, of a different style, 
inasmuch as they treat of individual curiosities of scenery 
rather than extended landscapes, in Willis’s description of 
the Grotto of Adelsburg, quoted on p. 90 of this volume, and 
Campbell’s Account of FingaPs Cave in a letter to Ixis fiiend 
Thomson, Lesson XCVL 

A YOnKSHIRE POUEST SCENE. 

^ The sun was setting upon one of the rich grassy glades of this forcst^Qlttn- 
dreds of broad-hcaded, short-stemmed, widc-brauched, oaks, which had wit- 
nessed, perhaps, the stately march of the Eoman soldiery, flung their gnarled 
arms over a thick carpet of the most delicious greenswardiy;. in some places, they 
were intermingled with beeches, hollies, and copsewood of varions descriptions, 
BO closely as totally to intercept the level beams of the sinking sun ; in others, 
they receded from each other, fonning those long sweeping vistas, in the in- 
tricacy of which the eye delights to lose itself, while imagination considers them 
as the paths to yet wdlder scenes of sylvan solitude. :l Here, the red rays of the 
sun shot a broken and discolored light that partially htmg upon the shattered 
boughs and mossy trunks of the trees ; and there, they inumicated, in brilliant 
patches, the portions of turf to which they made their way. 

J A considerable open space in the midst of this glade seemed formerly to have 
been dedicated to the rites of Bruidical snporstitlon ; for, on the summit of a hillock 
so regular as to seem artificial, there still remained part pf a circle of rough un- 
hewn stones of large dimensions. Seven stood upright; the rest had been dis- 
lodged from their places, probably by Ibe zeal of some convert to Christianity, 
and lay, some prostrate near their former site, and others on the side of the hill. 
One large stone only had found its way to the bottom ; and, in stopping tbe 
coarse of a small brook which glided smoothly round the foot of the eminence, 
gave, by its opposition, a feeble voice of mnrmur to the placid, and elsewhere 
ftilent, etreamlet. 

§ 420. Descriptions of persons arc often required in com- 
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position. In writing them, sncli heads as the follovvdiig are 
generally taken : — 

I. Form ; whether tall or short, fleshy or thin, 

II. Face, features, hair, expression, &c. 

III. Manners ; dignified, graceful, awkward, haughty, or affable. 

lY. Dress. 

y. Any peculiarity of appearance. 

VI. Character, disposition, mental abilities, &c. 

§ 431. Two graphic specimens of this land of description 
are given below: one from Cooper, representing a well- 
drawn character in his “ Last of the Mohicans ” ; the other, 
from the elegant pen of Bulwer : — 

DAVID GAMUT, THE SINGING-MASTER. 

The person of this remarkable individual was to the last degree ungainly, 
without heiug' in any particular manner deformed. He had all the hones and 
joints of other men, without any of their proportions. Erect, his stature sur- 
passed that of Ills Icllows ; though, seated, he apj)earcd reduced within the ordi- 
nary limits of our race. The game contrariety in his members seemed to exist 
throughout the whole man. His head was large ; his shoulders, narrow ; his 
amis, long and dangling ; while hia hands wore small, if not delicate. His legs 
and thighs were thin nearly to emaciation, hut of extraordinary length ; and his 
knees would have been considered trcmcnclous, had they not been outdone hy 
the broader foundations on which this false superstructure of blended human 
orders was so profanely reared. Tiio ill-assorted and injudicious attire of the 
individual only seryed to render his awkwardness more conspicuous. A skj^- 
Tblue coat, with short and broad skirts and low capo, exposed a long thin neck, 
and longer and thinner legs, to the worst animadversions of the evil-disposed. 
Ills nether garment was of yellow nankeen, closely fitted to the u^hape, and tied 
at his bunches of Imees by large knots of white ribbon, a good deal sullied hy 
use. Clouded cotton stockings, and shoes, on one of the hitter of which was a 
plated spur, completed tho costume of the lower extremity of this figure, no 
curve or angle of which was concealed, but, on the other hand, sUidlously ex- 
hibited, through the vanity or simplicity of its owner. From beneath the flap of 
an enormous pocket of a soiled vest of embossed silk, heavily oraamented with 
tarnished silver lace, projected an instrument [a tuning-fork], winch, from being 
seen in such martial company, miglit have been easily mistaken for some mis- 
chievous and unknown implement of 'svar. Small as it was, this tuioommon en- 
gine had excited the Curiosity of most of the Europeans in the camp, thoiigli sey- 
Gral of the provincials were seen to handle it, not only without fear, but with the 
utmost familiarity. A large civil cocked hat, like those worn by clergymen 
within the last thirty years, surmounted the whole, furnishing dignity to a good- 
natared and somewhat vacant countenance, that apparently needed such artificial 
aid to support the gravity of some high and extraordinary trust, 

NINA DI RASELLT. 

^ once vain, yet high-minded,— resolute, yet impassioned,— thoro was a gor* 
^ebus magnificence in her very vanity and splendor, and ideality in her wayward- 
ness : her defects made a part of her brilliancy; without them she would have 
seemed less woman, and, knowing her, you would have compared all women by 
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x*:er s-tandJircl. Softer qnalUios besiele her seemed not more charming, but more 
insipiu. She had no vul;^ar ambition, for she hail obstinately refnsecl many a!li- 
nncos which the claa^bter oiRasclli could scarcelj’ have hoped to form. The un- 
tutored niind:s and savage power of the Roman nobles seemed to her imagination, 
which was fuH of ot rank (its luxniy and its gracesl, as somethin" 

barbarous and revcltiiig, at oiieo to be dreaded and despised. She had, there- 
fore, passed her twentieth year unmarried, but not, perhaps, without love. The 
faults themselves of her character, elevated that ideal of love which she had 
formed. She required some being round whom ail her vainer qualities could 
rally ; ehc felt that where she loved she must adore ; she demanded no common 
idol before whleii to humble so strong and imperious a mind. X'nlike women 
of a gentler mould, who desire for a short period to exercise the caijricea of sweet 
ermpirc, when she loved she must cease to command, and pride, at once, be hum- 
bled to devotion. So rare were the qualities that could attract her, so impe- 
riously did her haughtiness require that those qualities should be above her own, 
yet of the same order, that her love elected its object like a god. iVccustomod 
to despise, she felt all the luxury it is to vencrateT And if it were her lot to be 
tiiiiied to one thus Ioycg, hoi* liuturo was that v;hich might become elevated by 
that it ga^ed on. 

For her beauty, reader, shoulilst: thou ever go to Rome, thou wilt see in tlm 
capitol the piciiire of the Camcean Sibyl, wliich, often copied, no copy can even 
faintly represent ; why this is so called I knov/ not, save that it has something 
strange and uuearlhly in the dark beauty of the eyes. I beseech thee, mistake 
not this sibjd for another, for the Roman galleries abound in sibyls. The sibyl T 
speak of is dark, and the face has an Eastern cast ; the robe and turban, gorgeous 
though they be, grow dim before the rich but transparent roses of the check ; 
the hair would be black gave for that golden glow which mellows it to a hue and 
lustre never seen btxt in the South, and even in the South most rare ; the fea- 
tures, not Grecian, are yet faultless; the mouth, the brow% the ripe and ex- 
quisite contour, all are human and voluptuous ; the expression, the aspect, is 
something more; the form is, perhaps, too full for the ideal of loveliness, for the 
proportions of sculpture, for the delicacy of Athenian models v but the luxuriant 
fault has a majesty. Gaze long upon that picture : it charms, yet commands, 
the eye. ‘^’liile you gaze, you call back five centuries. You see before you the 
breathing image of Nina di EascUi. 

EXERCISE. 

Write a Criticism ou eitlier of these extracts. 


LESSON XCV. 

NARRATION. — ^ARGITmSNT. EXPOSITION. — SPECULATTON. 

§ 422.Qva9ratzo?i is the account of real or imaginary facts 
or events.^ A neat or an elegant style is most effective for this 

§ 423. What ia narration f Wlint style is recommended for this hind of writ 
mg 5 In what order should events he related ? 
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kind of writing, in which too much ornament is out of place. 
Events should be related in the order of their occurrence, 
and in such a way that the interest of the reader may be 
kept alive. 

§ 423. Argument is the statement of reasons for or 
against a proposition, made with the view of inducing be- 
lief in others. Clearness and strength are essential to its 
success. Little, if any, ornament is necessary; to this 
element of composition, a neat difiuse style is appi'opriato. 

§ 434, Exposition consists in explaining the meaning of 
an author, in defining terms, setting forth an abstract subject 
in its various relations, or presenting doctrines, precepts, 
principles, or rules, for the purpose of instructing others. A 
treatise on grammar, for instance, consists principally of ex- 
position. Clearness being the chief object, and the nature 
of the subject in most cases almost entirely excluding orna- 
ment, this kind of matter should be presented in a neat, 
concise, style. 

§ 435. Speculation is the expression of theoretical views 
not as yet verified by fact or practice. It enters largely into 
works on metaphysics, and is best understood through the 
medium of a neat, simple, style. 

§ 436. A specimen of narration follows : — 

THE FIELD OF THE PIOUS, 

In one of those terrible eruptions of Mount Etna which have often happened, 
the danger of the inhabitants of the adjacent country was uncommonly great. 
To avoid immediate destruction from the flames and the melted lava which ran 
down the sides of the mountain, the people were obliged to retire to a considci*- 
ahle distance. Amidst the hurry and conftision of such a scene, every one fleeing 
and carrying away whatever he deemed most precious, two brothers, in tho 
height of their solicitude for the preservation of their wealth and goods, suddenly 
recollected that their fether and mother, both very old, were unable to save 
themselves by flight. Filial tenderness triumphed over every other considera- 
tion. “Where,” cried the generous youths, “shall w'o find a more precious 
treasure than they are, who gave us being, and who have cherished and protect- 

§ 423. What is argument? In what style is it best presented f 

§ 424. In what does exposition consist? Of what, for instance, does It form 
the principal part ? What is the chief object in exposition? What stylo is ap- 
propriate to it? 

S 42S. What is speculation ? Into what does it largely enter ? Tnrough what 
style is it best understood ? 
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ed ns throiigli iiiu ? ” Having saM this, the one taking up his fiitbci* on his 
ehouiclers, and the other his mother, they happiJy made their way through the 
suiToiittdiiig gnioke and dames. All who were witnesses of this dutiful and 
adectionato conduct were struck wdth the highest admiration ; and they and 
their posterity ever after called the plain through which these young men made 
their retreat, The Pield of the Pious 


EXERCISE. 

L AiHplifj tlie above sj>ecimen of narration, iDrcsenting 
it entirely in your omi language. 

IL Amplify the following heads into a specimen of nar- 
ration, ill the style of the above model, using your own 
language throughout : — 


THE SWORD OF DAMOCLES. 

Diorivsius, tyrant of Sicily, though surrounded by riches and pleas- 
ures, Vx*as ihr from being haf^py. [Why 

Eamoeles, one day, complimented him on his power, and alHrmcd 
(hat no inonarcli was ever greatex* or happier than he. 

Pionysiiis asked him whether he would like to make trial of this 
happinejk, and see whothor it was as great as he imagiued. 

On Damocles’ gladly consenting, the king ordered a gilded couch to 
be brought in for him, a splendid banquet to be prepared, and the royal 
pages to wait on him as if Lc were their monarch. [Describe the ban- 
quet.] 

Damocles was intoxicated with pleasure. But, chancing to look up, 
as ho lay luxuriously pillowed on his royal couch, he saw a glittering 
sword suspended from the ceiling, by a single hair, exactly over his 
head. . . ^ ' . 

This sight put an end to his joy. The rare perfumes and inviting 
dishes had lost their charm, [Describe his feelings in detail.] Finally, 
leaping from the couch, he besought the king to allow him to return to 
his former humble position. [Moriil which Dion^’sius, in his answer, 
drew from this act of his courtier, with respect to the happiness of kings.] 


LESSON XCVL 

; § 427. Thebe are six leading divisions of Prose Composi- 
tion ; Letters, Narratives, Fiction, Essays, Theses or Argu- 
mentative Discourses, and Orations. 

§ 437. Enumerato the six leading divisions of prose composition. 
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LETTERS. 

§ 438. ,Defi)iition.-~4-A. Letter is a written comimmication 
on any subject from one person to anotlier. 

Letter-writing is commonly called Epistolary Correspond- 
ence. It is one of tlie most imjportant branches of compo- 
sitiouj entering more largely than any other into the daily 
business of life. 

The form of the letter has often been nsed for essays, novels, histo- 
ries, &c. ; that is, these productions have been divided into parts, each 
of which commences with an address to some friend of the author or 
imaginary personage, as if it had passed as an actual communication. 
Such compositions, however, should bo classed under the divisions to 
which, according to their matter, they respectively belong. The letter 
proper is one intended for the person to whom it is addressed, 

§ 429. Varieties , — ^The principal kinds of letters arc, 

I. News letters, or communications to ^Dapers or periodi- 
cals, containing accounts of what has happened or is hap- 
pening elsewhere than at the place of publication. 

Such communications have lately become popular, and now form a 
feature of almost all leading newspapers. In these letters, profundity is 
not expected, unless thc}^ treat of political, religious, or other serious 
topics. They should rather be characterized by brilliancy of thought, 
and an original, striking, mode of expression. Their elfoct may often bo 
increased by strokes of humor, and what is commonly called plgitani% 
or a pleasing vein of sarcasm on persons and things in general. Taste 
and judgment are required for a proper selection of subjects. The space 
allowed, being generally limited, should be filled to the best advantage. 
Local matters should be avoided ; it is well to introduce no topics but 
those of general interest. 

IL Letters of business. In these, brevity and clearness 
are all-important. The tvriter should aim at the greatest 
degree of conciseness consistent with perspicuity, and should 
confine himself strictly to the business in hand. 

III. Official letters, or such as pass between men in 

§ 438. Wliat Is a letter? What is letter-writing commonly called? What is 
Raid of its importance? For what is the form of the letter often used? How 
should such compositions be classed ? What is the letter proper ? 

§ 439. What are the principal kinds of letters ? What are news letters ? What 
ife said of the popularity of news letters? What is not expected in them? By 
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oiSce, respecting' affairs. These are ahvays formal, 

and abound in phrases of courtesy. Their stjde should be 
firm and dig'nified. 

IV. Letters of fiiendship. 

In tliesG, a tendonej to diffnseness, arisiag in young v^-rlters from a 
fear tliat they may not have enough matter to hil the sheet, must bOj 
avoideil. There is hardly any species of composition, in my opinion,” 
t-ays Kirke White, “ easier than the epistolary.” There is an off-hand 
case about the letter which renders its production a work of but little 
time or dilnculty : and, by reason of this very facility of composition, the 
writer is apt; to express himseif carelessly and without proper thought. 
Time and labor should be bestowed on this, as well as every other, de- 
partment of composition. 

Tlippancy, also, should be carefully avoided. It must be remem- 
bered that what is committed to paper does not, like conversation, pass 
into forgetfulness; it is preserved, and may, at any time, be made pub- 
lie. Wo should therefore never write, even to the most intimate friend^ 
any thing which we would be ashamed that the world should sec. 

The commonest fault, perhaps, of letters of friendship, is egotism. 
This can not but be distasteful to the person addressed, no matter hovr 
great his interest in the writer. A friend, of course, expects from his 
correspondent some personal intelligence, but he looks for other matter 
along with it ; and will inevitably be struck with the bad taste of one 
who confines his letter to an enumeration of his own exploits or those 
of the limited circle to which he belongs. In like manner, we should 
avoid filling a letter with details relating to parties with whom the person 
addressed is unacquainted, 

V. Letters of condolence, written to persons in affliction 
for the purpose of expressing sympathy with their mis- 
fortunes. In these, great tact is necessary ; for ill-judged 
consolation, instead of healing the wound, opens it afresh. 
In this, as well as the two classes which follow, the writer 
should confine himself to the leading subject of his commu- 
nication. 

wiiat ehouUl they be characterized ? What often increases their effect ? What 
topics should be selected for such letters ? What are required in letters of busi- 
ness ? To what must they be confined ? What is meant by ofScial letters ? De- 
scribe them. In letters of friendship, to what is there a tendency ? What does 
Kirke White say of epistolary correspondence ? To what is this facility of com- 
position apt to lead ? What else must be careftilly avoided? Why? What should 
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VI. Letters of congratulation, or those in which the 
writer professes his joy at the success or happiness of an- 
other, or at some event deemed fortunate for both parties oi 
for the community at large. They should be brief, sincere, 
and to the point. 

VII. Letters of introduction, in which the writer com- 
mends a friend to the land offices of some third party. 

It is customary to leave such letters unsealed, and to put on the 
back, besides the superscription, the name of tho party introduced. In 
giving letters of introduction, it is of primary importance to adhere 
strictly to the truth. It is false kindness to exaggerate the merits of 
the bearer, or to recommend in high terms a person but partially known. 
Such a course often places all parties concerned in an unpleasant position. 

§ 430. Stifle.; — ^The style of letters (with the exception of 
official commumcations, which require a studied and formal 
elegance) should be s imple , easy^ and natoal. All appear- 
ance of effort, far-fetched ornaments, and attempts at dis- 
play, are fatal to their effect. Puerilities and affected sim- 
plicity, on the other hand, are equally objectionable. 

A good letter bears the same relation to other kinds of writing, that 
friendly conversation does to the more dignified varieties of spoken lan- 
guage, “ I love talking letters dearly,” said the poet Cowper, and the 
majority of correspondents will agree with him. A letter of friendship 
should be a mirror of the writer’s mind, and nothing is so likely to in- 
sure this as a conversational style. We should write as we would speak 
were the friend we address suddenly to make his appearance, — yet, of 
course, with more deliberation and care. If his stay were to be brief, 
we would naturally touch only on the more interesting topics ; and so, 
in a letter, where we are necessarily limited, we should give preference 
to those subjects that are most important. 

wo never write, even to the most intimate friend ? What is the commonest 
fimlt of letters of friendship ? What is the effect of egotism on the person arl- 
dressodf With what, in like manner, should tvo avoid filling a letter? What 
are letters of condolence ? Why should they he written with gi’eat tact ? To 
what should the writer confine himself? What arc letters of congratulation ? 
What should be their character? What is meant hy Jotters of introduction? 
Wliat is customary with respect to such letters ? What caution is given ? 

§ 430. What style is most effective for letters ? What exception is made ? 
What must be avoided ? To what is the relation which a good letter hears to 
other kinds of writing compared ? What kind of letters did Cpwpcr like t How 
Phould wo write to a friend ? What subjects should we select f 
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§ 431. A^isioers , — Every letter, not insulting, merits a 
prompt reply ; and such a reply is called an Answer. In 
answering, it is proper always, at the outset, to acloiowledge 
the receipt of your correspondent’s communication, in some 
such words, for instance, as the following : Yours of the 
15th inst. came safely to hand yesterday ; and I am glad to 
learn from it,” &c. ; or, “ Your welcome letter of the 10th 
idt. w-as received in due course of mail, and would have been 
answ'ered sooner had it not been,” &c. 

Besides this, it is customary for a person answering a business or 
official letter to embody in his opening sentence a statement of what he 
understands it to contain ; as in the following, which also illustrates the 
profuse use of form and titles in official communications : — 

Departsient op State, 

« Washmgiwi^ April 2S, lSu4. 

The undersigned, Secretary of State of the United States, has had 
the honor to receive the note of Mr. Britaimie Majesty’s En- 

voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, of the 21st instant, ac- 
companied by the declaration of her Majesty the Queen of the United 
Ivingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in regard to the rule which will 
for the present be observed towards those Powders with which she is at 
peace, in the existing war with Bussia. 

§ 432. Mci^uql Execution , — By complying with the 
following suggestions, the student will insure neatness in 
making copies of his letters and other compositions : — 

Draw two light pencil lines parallel with the left edge of the page, 
the lirst about half an inch, the second an inch and a half, distant from 
it. Commence your composition, and every successive paragraph, on 
the inner marginal line ; but let the body of your writing rest on the 
outer one. When you have completed a page, erase the marginal linos 
neatly with india-rubber. When a letter is not long enough to fill a 
page, it should not be commenced on the first line, but at such a dis- 
tance from it as will leave an equal space above and below. 

§ 433. Eate . — ^The date of a letter, which should always 


§431. What is meant by an ansiver? What letters merit answers? In an- 
swering, what is always proper at the outset f Give examples- Besides this, 
what is it customary for a person answering a business or oieial letter to cm-' 
body in the opening sentence P Give an example. 

§ 482. What suggestions are made, for the purpose of insuring neatness ? 
g 433. Describe the date of a letter. Where does it stand ? 
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be distinctly stated, must stand at the right of the first line. 
It consists of the name of the place where it is v/ritten, the 
month, day of the month, and year; as. Mobile^ August 
26th, 1868. 

§ 434. Address. — The address of a letter is found on the 
next line below the date, at the left side. It contains, in the 
first line, the name and title of the paHy written to ; and,, 
on the second, the words, “ Sir,” Dear Sir,” Sly dear 
Sir,” for a gentleman, — or, Madam,” Dear Madam,” My 
dear Madam,” for a married lady, — according to the degree 
of intimacy. 

An unmanned lady is best addressed in a single line : 
“ Miss ; ” “ Dear Miss ; ” or, “ My dear Miss 

In addressing a business finn, place on the first line its 
proper style and title ; and, on the second, the ward “ Gen- 
tlemen ” or Ladies ”, according to the sex of the parties 
composing it. 

A relative is properly addressed by the name that indi- 
cates the relationship ; as, My dear Father,” “ My dear 
Grandson,” My dear Sister ; ” or, a relative of .the same 
age, or a friend, may be addressed by the Christian name, 
if intimacy will allow it; as, ^^My dear William,” “ My dear 
Jixlia.” 

; Some prefer placing the first line, containing the narao and title of 
ihc party ajldressed, at the bottom of the letter instead of the top, as 
above suggested. 

Examples of proper forms of date and address follow ; the pupil will 
do well to observe their punctuation : — 


Messrs. Davis & Clapp: 
Gentlemen, 


173 Greenwich St., New York, ) 
Sept, 1, 1868. f 


S 4JH. Where is the address of a letter fount! ? Describe it. How is an un- 
married lady best addressed ? Describe the address of a business firm. How 
ia a relative properly address.ed ? Where do some prefer placing the first line 
containing the name and title of the party addressed ? Give some examples of 
proper forms of date and address. 
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Hon, E. S. Norton, 

Canal Com. of tbe State of N. Y. : 
Sir, 


Jackson, N. 0., ) 

2a Sept, 1S6S, f 


Eev. James Norton, D. D* ; 
Eev. and dear Sir, 


Stewart L. Eoy, Escp ; 
Dear Sir, 


Haskins P. 0., Tenn., } 
September 3, 1308. J 

Steamer Washington, ^ 
Miss, River, Sept. 4th, ’OS, ) 


Boston, Aug, 20, ’03- 

Mesdames E. & J. Lacretelle : 

Ladies, 


N. O., Aug. 26, ISOS, 

Miss E. A. Tompkins : 

My dear Friend, 

§ 435. jStidseriptio?is — By the subscription of a letter is 
meant that clause or sentence at the end wliich contains the 
terms of alFeotion or respect, and the signature. Different 
forms are appropriate, according to the relative position of 
the writer and the person addressed. A few of the most 
common are subjoined. It will be seen at once in w’hat case 
each is appropriate. Observe the punctuation, as before. 

I remain, dear Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Geo, H. Smith. 


Allow me to subscribe myself 

Your obliged and obt. servt., 

Thomas Dean. 

With my best wishes for your welfare, I remain 
Your sincere friend, 

Reuben H. S. Wells. 

Hoping to hear from you without delay, I remain 
Yours te., 

S. Wellman Brown. 


§ 485. What is meant by the subscription of a letter f To what ini^st the sub* 
flcription be appropriate? Give examples. 

16 
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With my best love to all, I am, as ever, 

Your affectionate daughter, 
Helen. 


Rest assured, dear Madam, that your long-continued kindness T^ii] 
not be forgotten, but will ever command the gratitude and service of 
Yours most respectfully and truly, 

Horace H. Hinman. 


Whatever may betide, you have the warm and earnest sympathy of 
Your faithful and affectionate cousin, 

Jane. 


The undersigned has the honor to avail • himself of this opportunity 
to renew to the Secretary of State of the United States the assurance of 
his distinguished consideration. 

John F. Crampton. 

Hon. W. L. Marcy, Secretary of State, &c. 

§ 436. We subjoin four specimens of the different kinds 
of letters. The first is a business letter, given by a person 
of known responsibility to a friend, to enable the latter to 
procure goods on time. ■ It is commonly called a letter of 
credit. The second is a letter of introduction. The third 
is a letter of friendship, written by the poet Campbell, 
descriptive of a visit to Fingal’s Cave. The fourth is in a 
more familiar style, being one of Moore’s letters to his 
mother. The student is particularly requested to notice 
their characteristics. 

No. 1. Lettek op Credit. 

Coburg, Canada West, I 
September 15, 1868. { 

Gentlemen, 

Please deliver to Richard Berry, of this place, goods, silks, and merchandise, 
to any amount not exceeding five thousand dollars ; and I will hold myself ac- 
countable to you for the pajnnent of the same, in case Mr. Berry should fiiil to 
make payment therefor. 

You will please to notify me of the amount for which you may give him credit ; 
and, if deihult should be made in the payment, let me know it immediately. 

I am, gentlemen, your most oht. servant, 

John Anderson. 

lifesBrs. Isaac Smith & Co., 

No. SB Broadway, K. Y. 
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No. 2. Letter op Introduction. 

St. Louis, Jan, 3, 1869- 

My dear Sir, 

Allow me to introduce to you my friend, Cyrus Johnson, a distinguished 
teacher of this place, who visits your city for the purpose of making himself ac- 
quainted with the system of instruction pursued in your common schools. He is 
one whose life thus far has keen devoted to the cause of education, and whose 
eflbrts have already been signally blessed to hundreds of our youth. Any aid, 
therefore, that you may be able to render him in the prosecution of his inquiries, 
will be a service to our whole community, as well as a personal favor to 

Yours very truly, 

Henry F. Quinn. 

Joseph B. Stacy, Esq., 

14 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 

jNo. 3. 

Thule's Wildest Shore, 15th day of the Harvest Storm , } 

Sept. 16, 1195. ( 

3Iy dear Friend, 

I have deferred answering your very welcome favor till T could inform you of 
the accomplishment of my long-meditated tour through the Western Isles. 
Though I have been disappointed in my expectations of seeing St. Hilda, yet I 
have no reason to be dissatisfied vrith my short voyage, having visited the famous 
Staffii and Icolmklll, so much admired by your countrymen. I had fonned, as 
usual, very sanguine ideas of the happiness I should enjoy in beholding w^onders 
BO new to me. X was not in the least disappointed. The grand regularity of 
Stafih, and the venerable ruins of Iona, filled me with emotions of pleasure to 
which I had been hitherto a stranger. It was not merely the gratification of 
cariosity ; for these two islauda are marked with a grand species of beauty, be- 
sides their novelty, and a remarkable difiTerence from all the other islands among 
the Hebrides. In short, when I looked into the cave of Stafih, I regretted noth- 
ing but that my friend was not there too. 

Stafih, the nearest to Hull, and the most admirable of all the Hebrides, is but 
a small island, but exceedingly fertile. From one point to another, it is probably 
an English mile. The shore is boisterous and rocky near the sea ; but at the 
distance of twenty yards from its ragged base. It rises for thirty or forty feet into 
a smooth, stony, plain, gradually sloping to the bottom of the rocks, which rise 
perpendicularly to a vast height, and form the walls of the island. On the top 
of these are rich plains of grass and com, in the centre of which stands a lonely 
hut, in appearance very like the abode of a hermit or savage. 

The walls of the island (for so I beg leave to denominate the rocks that form 
its sides) are tnily wonderful. They are divided into natural pillars, of a tri- 
angular shape. These pillars are not a random curiosity, broken and Irregular. 
They are as exactly similar and well-proportioned, as if the hand of an artist had 
carved them out on the walls with a chisel. The range of them is so very long 
and steep that we can not admit the idea of their being wrought by human hands. 
There is a wildness and sublimity in them beyond what art can produce ; and 
we are so struck with its regularity that we can hardly allow Nature the merit 
of such an artificial work. Certain it is, if Art accomplished such a curiosity, 
she has handled instruments more gigantic than any which are used at present; 
and if Nature designed the pillars, she has bestowed more geometry on the rocks 
of Stafih, than on any of her works so stupendous In skse. The cave of Stafih is 
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life least three huadred feet long, lined with long stripes of pillars of the same 
kind, and hung at the top with stones of an exact figure of five sides. The height 
is seventy feet, so that, being very wide, it appears like a very large Gothic 
cathedral. Its arch is gradually narrowed at the top, and its base, except the 
footpath on one side, is the sea which comes in. We entered the month of the 
cave with a peal of bagpipes, which made a most tremendous echo. 

Icolmkill is venerable for being the burial-place of forty-eight Scotch, and 
eight Danish, kings, whose tombs we saw. Our voyage lasted three days. I slept 
the first night at Icolmkill, the second at Tiree, and the third again at Mull. 

If I had room, I would scribble down an elegy, composed a few days after my 
arrival in Mull from Glasgow ; hut you see I have clattered away all my paper 
upon Staffa. I depend upon your good-nature to excuse my prolix description, 
and the illegible scrawling of your very sincere friend, 

fjTi Ca^uulLb. 

Mr, James Thomson, London. 


No. 4. 

Aboard the Boston, 

Sandy Hook, thirty miles from New York, 
Friday, May 11, 1804. 

My darling Mother, 

I wrote to you on my arrival at New York, where I have been nearly a week, 
and am now returned aboard the frigate, which but waits a fair wind to sail for 
Norfolk. The Halilhx packet is lying alongside of ns, and I shall take the oppor- 
tunity of sending this letter by her. At New York, I was made happy by my 
father’s letter of the 25th January, and dear Kate’s of the SOth, which make four 
in all that I have received firom home, I had so very few opportunities at Ber- 
muda, and they were attended with so much nncoilainty, that I fear you may 
have sulfered many an anxious moment, darling mother, from the interruption 
and delay of the few letters I could despatch to you. But, please Heaven 1 we 
shall soon have those harriers of distance removed ; my own tongue shall tell 
you my “ travel’s history'”, and your heart shall go along with me over evoxy 
billow and step of the way. When I left Bermuda, I could not help regretting 
that the hopes which took me thither could not be even half realized ; for I 
should love to live there, and you would like It too, dear mother ; and I think if 
the situation would give me hut a fourth of what I was so dcJudingly taught to 
expect, you should all have come to me ; and, though set apart from the rest of 
the world, we should have found in that quiet spot, and under that sweet sky, 
quite enough to counterbalance what the rest of the world could give ns. But I 
am still to seek, and can only hope that I may find at last. 

The environs of New York are pretty, from the number of little, fanciful, 
wooden houses that are scattered, to the distance of six to eight miles, round 
the city; but when one reflects upon the cause of this, and that these 
houses are the retreat of the terrified, desponding, inhabitants, from the 
wilderness of death which evcicy autumn produces in the city,* there is veiy 
little pleasure in the prospect; and, notwithstanding the rich fields, and the 
various blossoms of their orchards, I prefer the barren, breezy, rock of Bermuda 
to whole continents of such dearly-purchased fertility. 

While in New York, I employed my time to advantage in witnessing all tho 
novelties possible. I saw young M. Buonaparte, and felt a slight shock of an 

* Bef«r8ac« liere made to tha vellow fsTer, whlcb, at the time this letter wai wtftien, yreraUed to 
Ww Yorh, to a greater or lass extent,, every year. 
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earthquake, -which are two things I could not often meet with upon Usher’s Quay, 
From Norfolk I intend going to Baltimore ’and Washington ; if possible, also to 
Philadelphia and Boston, from thence to Halifax. Prom Halifax I hope to set 
sail, in the cabin where I now write this letter, for the dear old isles of the Old 
World again ; and I think it probable that twelve months from the time I left 
England, will very nearly see me on its coasts once more. 

Your own, 

T. 3tr. 


EXERCISE. 


Somewhat in the style of the above models, write a 

LETTER OP CREDIT, and a LETTER OP INTRODUCTION. 


LESSON XCYII. 

LETTERS (continued). 

§ 437. Folding and Sealing, 

As em-elopes are now generally used for enclosing letters, the most 
convenient mode of folding is as follows : — As the sheet lies before you, 
turn up the bottom until its edge exactly lies upon the edge at the top, 
and make a fold in the middle. The sheet is now in an oblong form. 
Bring the side at your right hand to your body, and fold over about one 
third of the letter towards the top. Finally, turn as much of the upper 
part over in the opposite direction. 

Most envelopes are self-sealing ; that is, are furnished with a glutinous 
substance, which, on being moistened, ansAvers the purpose of a seal. 
When this convenience is wanting, a wafer is generally used ; in which 
case, care must be taken not to make it so wet as to spread and soil the 
adjacent parts. The use of the wafer, however, implies baste; and those 
w'ho study etiquette, almost without exception, give the preference to 
sealing-wax. Indeed, according to Lord Chesterfield, the use of the 
wafer is open to a still more serious objection than the mere implying 
of haste. This nobleman is said, on having received a letter sealed with 
the obnoxious article in question, to have remarked with some indigna- 
tion, “ What does the fellow mean sending mo Jm omi opitilc? ” 


§ 437. What are now generally used for enclosing letters ? DescHbe the moat 
convenient mode of folding. With what are moat envelopes furnished? When 
this convenience Is wanting, what is generally used ? In the use of the wafer, 
W’hat must be avoided ? To what do those -who study etiquette give the prefer- 
ence? Why? What was Lord Chesterfield’s objection to the wafer? If the 
old-fashioned mode of folding is followed, what must be avoided in putting on the 
seal ? 
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If no envelope is used, but the old-fashioned mode of folding is follow- 
ed, be careful that the seal, whether wax or wafer, is so placed, that the 
opening of the letter will not render any part of the writing illegible. 

§ 438. S uperscri ption , — ^The superscription of a letter is 
the direction on the outside, consisting of the name of the 
person addressed, and the place and state in •which he lives. 

In directing, be careful not to apply to a person two titles that mean 
the same thing ; as, Mr, Robert Jones, Mg, ; JDr, Edward Sayre, M, D, 
In the first example, either Mr, or Mq, should be omitted ; and, in the 
last, either J)r, or M, J> 

When a letter is not sent by mail, but is taken by private hand, it is 
customary to acknowledge the favor by placing on ihe outside, at the 
lower corner on the left, the bearer’s name, in some such expression as 

the following ; — “ Politenm of Mr, “ CoK^rtesy of Mrs, ” / 

“ Favored by Ifisa 

A letter of introduction should contain, in the same position as the 
above, the name of the person introduced, in some such form as the fol- 
lowing : — Introducing Mr. To introduce Mr. 

§ 439. A short letter is called a N^ote. 

Business notes have the same form as letters. Notes of invitation 
should be written on small sheets, called, from the use to which they 
are appropriated, note-paper. 

It is customary, in writing notes, to use the 3d person instead of both 
the lat and 2d, as in the example given below. Care must be taken to 
avoid the common error of introducing the 1st or 2d person, after the 3d 
has been thus employed ; as in the following : “ Mrs, White presents h&r 
eomplim&rds to Mr, Roy^ and soUeits the pleasure of y<mr [instead of 7^w] 
company on Monday evening^ the 4dh instP 

In notes, the eldest or only daughter of a family is addressed as 

Miss , no other name being used; when there are other daughters, 

they are distinguished by their Christian names. If Mr. David Temple, 
for instance, has three daughters, Caroline, Mary, and Cornelia, the first 
is properly addressed as Miss Temple ; the second, as Miss Mary Temple ; 
and the third, as Miss Cornelia Temple. On the death or marriage of 


§ 438. What ia meant by the superscription of a letter? In directing, what 
must we avoid ? Give examples. When a letter is taken by private hand, how 
is it customary to acknowledge the favor ? What should a letter of introductioa 
contain on the back, besides the superscription ? 

§43&. What is a note? What form have business notes? On what should 
notes of invitation he written ? In what person does the writer speak of him- 
iblf? In what, of the person addressed? Against what common error is the 
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Caroline, Mary becomes Miss Temple ; and, on that of both Caroline and 
Mar}', Cornelia assumes tlie title in question. 

A few forms, with their appropriate replies, may be of service. 


INVITATIONS. 


BEFLinS. 


Ao. 1. 

Mrs. Dniin presents her coiaplimt3iits 
to Mr. aiij Mrs. Baker, and solicits the 
pleasure of tiicir company on Tuesday 
eveuiiia% the l*2th inst. 

33 Brbadvray, 

Sept. S. 


Ao. 1. 


Mr. and Mrs. Baker accept with 
pleasure Mrs. Bunii's polite invitation 
tor the 12tii inst. 


Jay St., 
Sept. 9, 


Jfo. 2 . 

Mr. Bristow requests the pleasure 
of the lion. Mr. Marshall's cunipiiuy 
at dinner on Wednesday next, at 4 
o’clocic. 

7 Greene St, 

Sept. 4. 


jyd. 2.— A 2ief/rce. 

Mr. Marshall reg^rots that a previous 
encragement will deprive him of the 
pleasure of accepting Mr. Bristow’s in- 
vitation to dinner for Wednesday nest. 

Astf>r House, 

Sept. 5, 


M). 3. 

Mr. W. P. Cameron presents his re- 
spects to Miss Lydia Bryant, and begs 
that he may be allowed to wait on her 
this evening to the Italian Opera. 


Liberty St., 
Sept. 3. 


Ah. 3.— -A Megret. 

Miss Lydia Bryant presents her com- 
pliments'to Mr.'W. F. Cameron, and 
regrets that sicltness in her family will 
prevent her acceptance of his inrita- 
tiou for this evening. 

Montague Square, 

Sept. S. 


EXEECISE, 

L Write a letter to a friend in the city from some country 
retreat which you may have lately visited, remembering 
to draw up a preliminary analysis, and to follow the 
models in the last lesson, as regards date, address, &c* 
II. Write a note requesting the loan of a volume from a 
friend, 

HL Write a note accepting a friend’s invitation to tea. 


LESSON XCVIII. 

IfAEBATIVES. 

§440( A Naesative is a composition which consists, 
for the most part, of an accoxmt of real facts or events^ but 


writer cautioned ? In notes, how is the eldest daughter of a family addressed ? 
How, the other daughters f Give an example. On the death or marriage of the 
eldest daughter, how is the second daughter addressed ? Give the form of a note 
of invitation, and the reply. 
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into which, description, argument, exposition, or speculation, 
may also be introduced, 

§ 441, Narratives are divided into Histories, Biographies, 
Obituaries, Voyages, Travels, and Anecdotes. 

§ 443. A History is an account of facts or events pertain- 
ing to distinguished places or objects, to communities, 
nations, or states. A detached portion of history, confined 
to any particular era or event, is known as an Historical 
Sketch. 

The difference between a history and annals is, that the latter merely 
enumerate events in chronological order, without admitting any obser- 
vations on the part of the writer ; whereas histoiy has less regard to the 
order of time, and allows the writer to investigate causes and effects, and 
to introduce other matter connected with the subject. 

§ 443. A history, to be good, must be true and interesting. 

The first essential is truth. The writer must present a faithful ac- 
count of what has taken place, or his work is valueless. All prejudice 
must bo laid aside. Kothing must be concealed, nothing exaggerated. 
All* available sources of information must bo explored, and whatever 
bears on the subject in hand must be brought to light. In cases of 
doubtful or conflicting testimony, the rules of evidence must be carefully 
weighed, and truth insured at the expense of every other consideration. 

In the second place, a good history must be interesting. Much de- 
pends on the manner of the historian. Whatever the nature of the 
events he records, however great his research or accurate his state- 
ments, if his style is dry, dull, or lifeless, he can not hope to gain the 
favor of his readers. He should aim at simplicity, clearness, and 
strength; but, when he is dwelling on those splendid achievements 
which at intervals have spread a glorious refulgence over the page of 
history, with his subject he naturally rises to sublimity. 

The English language has produced many historians of the first rank ; 
among whom, Bobertson, Hume, and Gibbon, are worthy of special men- 


§ 440, What is a narrative ? 

§ ^141. Into what are narratives divided ? 

§ 443. What is a history ? What is an historical sketch ? Define the differ- 
ence between a histoiy and annals. 

§ 443. What two things are essential to a good history ? To insure truth, what 
must the writer do ? Wliat is the second essential of a good history ? On what 
floes much depend ? At what should the historian aim ? When does he natu" 
rally rise to sublimity ? Hention some of the prominent English historlansi. 
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tion. AniGrican literature can boast of names equally great, — Bancroft, 
Motley, Ilildretb, and Prescott. The stylo of Prescott is justly regard- 
ed as a model of historical -svriting, as well from its purity and beauty as 
from the absorbing interest with which it invests whatever he treats. 

The North American Eeview makes the following remarks on Pres- 
cott’s style, which are worthy of being added, as likely to convey a just 
idea of what a good historical style should be : — 

‘‘Mr. Prescott is not a mannerist in style, and does not deal in elaborate, an- 
tithetical, nicoly-halauced, periods. His sentences are not cast in the same arti- 
ficial mould, nor is there a perpetual recurrence of the same forms of expression, 
as in the writings of Johnson or Gibbon; nor have they that gatinJike smoolU- 
ness and gloss for which Itobertson is so remarkable. The dignified simplicity 
of his st 3 de is still farther removed from anything like pertness, smartness, or 
alToctation; from tawdry gum-flowers of rhetoric, and brass-gilt ornaments; 
from those fantastic tricks with language which bear the same relation to good 
writing that vaulting and tumbling do to walking. It is perspicnous, flexible, 
and natural, sometimoa betraying a want of high finish, but always manly, al- 
ways correct, — never feeble, and never inflated. He does not darkly insinuate 
statements, op leave his reader to infer facts. Indeed, it may be said of Ms style, 
that it has no marked character at all. Without ever offending the mind or the 
ear. It has nothing that attracts observation to it, simply as a style. It is a trans- 
parent medium, through wMch we see the form and movement of the writer’s 
mind. In this respect, we may compare it with the manners of a well-bred gen- 
tleman, which have nothing so peculiar as to awaken atteution, and which, from 
their very ease and simplicity, enable the essential qualities of the understanding 
and character to be more clearly discerned.” 

§ 444, A Biography is an account of the life of an indi- 
vidual. When the chief incidents only are touched upon, it 
is called a Biographical Sketch. The style recommended in 
the last paragraph for history is also appropriate to biogra- 
phy. The wiiter should avoid a tendency to minuteness of 
uninteresting detail, and exaggerated praise of the person 
of whose life he is treating. 

§ 445. The third variety of narrative is the Obituaiy, 
which is a notice of a person’s death, accompanied with a 
brief sketch of liis life and character. Obituaries are gener- 
ally written by friends of the deceased, in whom, as in the 

Mention those distinguished In American literature. What is said of Prescott’s 
style ? In what terms does the North American Keview speak of it f 

§ 444. What is a biography ? What is a biographical sketch t What style is 
appropriate to biography ? Against what tendency should the biographer be on 
his guard f 

S 445, What la the third variety of narrative ? What is an obituary ? By whom 
are obituaries generally written f What, therefore^ Is the natural tendency in the 

16 * 
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biographer, there is a natiaral tendency to exaggerate the 
abilities and virtues of those whose memory they would pre- 
serve, Such exaggeration fails of its object, being readily 
detected, and in that case not only losing its effect, but 
actually offending the reader. In this, as in every other 
species of narrative, truth should be the primary object. 

§ 446. Travels constitute the fourth kind of narrative, 
Tliey may be defined as an account of incidents that have 
happened, and observations that have been made, during a 
journey ; and form one of the most entertaining and popular 
departments of literature. 

Narration constitutes the greater part of a book of travels ; but de- 
scription and the other elements of composition may also be introduced, 
in a greater or less degree. Keen powers of observation are essential to 
the writer in this department of composition. His stylo should be varied 
to suit the different objects and incidents he is called on successively to 
describe; ornamented or simple, sublime or sparkling with humor, as 
occasion may require. To awaken interest in Ids readers, he should se- 
lect new and important subjects only, and exhibit thorn in their most 
striking light. 

§ 447. The fifth class comprises Voyages; which resem- 
ble travels in every respect, except that the incidents they 
relate are such as have happened to one passing by water 
between countries remote from each other. As regards 
style, the same principles apply as in the case of travels. 

§ 448. The last variety of narrative we shall hero mention, 
is the Anecdote. This term is derived from two Greek 
words (a privative, and iKdorog-, gwen out^ made puhlic) ; 
and was originally applied to an historical fact not generally 

writers of obituaries f What is said of such exaggeration ? In all the varieties 
of narrative, what should be the primary object? 

§ 440, What constitute the fourth kind of narrative ? What is meant by (rav- 
els r What constitutes the greater part of a book of travels ? What else may be 
Introduced ? What is essential to success in the writing of travels ? What style 
is most effective for them? What subjects should be selected by the writers of 
travels ? 

§ 441. What is the fifth division of narratives ? In what do voyages diffei 
from travels ? Whet style is recommended for voyages ? 

% 448. What is the last variety of narrative mentioned f From what is the 
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known, when promulgated for the first time. As now used, 
however, this term signifies an account of an interesting 
detached incident, particularly one connected with the career 
of some distinguished person. The point of an anecdote 
should not be obscured by too many words, 

§ 449. The only example it is thought necessary to pre- 
sent, is one of the anecdote. The other varieties form so 
considerable a jDortion of the caiTent literatui*e of the day, 
that the student can hardly go amiss for suitable models. 


ANECDOTE OF DE. FRANKLIN. 

Loug afrer tho^^cto^es of WasMngfon over tbe Fretjch and English had made 
his nauie familiar to all Earope, Dr, Franklin chanced to dine with the English 
and French ambassadors ; when, as nearly as the precise words can be recol- 
lected, the following toasts were drunk 

‘‘ ENGLAND“ThG Siiu whose bright beams enlighten and fractify the remotest 
corners of the earth.” 

The French ambassador, filled with national pride, but too polite to dispute 
the previous toast, drank the following ; — 

‘‘ France— T he w'hoso mild, steady, and cheering rays, are the delight of 

all nations, consoling them in darkness, and making their dreariness beautiful.” 

Dr. Franklin then arose, and, with his usual dignified simplicity, said 

“ George Washington— The Joshua who comnivaudecl the Sun and Moon to 
fitand still, and they obeyed him,” 

EXEECISE. 

I, Write, in your own language, an Anecdote of Richard 
the Lion-heai’tcd, 

n. Write, in your own language, an Anecdote of Philip of 
Macedon, from the following heads : — 

A Macedonian soldier had so distinguished himself by extraordinary acts of 
valor as to gain the favor of King Philip and many marks of royal approbation. 

This soldier was once shipwrecked ; and, being cast ashore with scarcely a sign 
of life, was revived only by the care and tenderness of a Macedonian, Whose lands 
were contiguous to the sea, and who hastened to his relief. Placed in this good 
man’s bed, carefully nursed, and freely supplied with the necessaries of life, the 
shipwrecked soldier found himself, at the expiration of forty days, sufficiently re- 
covered to be able to resume his Journey. He left with joud protestations of 
gratitude to his kind host ; and, informing the latter of his influence with the 
king, promised that his first care should be to secure ftom the royal bounty a 
munificent reward for one who had so generously befriended him in time of need. 


word anecdote derived f To what was this term originally applied f As now 
asGd, what does it signify ? What is the effect of too many w^ords in an anecdote ? 
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In reality, however, he was filled with base cupidity, and ungratefully resolved 
to procure for himself the grounds of his benefactor. Shortly after, he presented 
himself before the king ; and, recounting his misfortunes and at the same time 
Ills services, begged that Philip would give him an estate, and specified that of 
his entertainer as one which would be peculiarly acceptable. Ignorant of the 
circumstances, Philip inconsiderately granted the request. 

The soldier immediately returned, and, driving out his preserver with violence, 
seized on the property in question. The latter, stung to the heart by this un- 
paralleled ingratitude, boldly approached the king, and laid the whole case before 
him. Philip, finding, on examination, the story to be true, lamented his own in- 
considerate act, ordered the property to be restored, made the snlForing com- 
plainant a munificent present, and, seizing the base soldier, confiscated his goods, 
and had the words the trNORATEruL guest branded on his forehead. 

[Close with remarks on the king’s justice.] 


LESSON XCIX. 

EXEEOISE IN BIOGEAPHT. 

Fbom the foIlo^\dng points, draw up two Biographical 
Sketches, one of Alfred the Great, and the other of William 
the Conqueror. If further information is needed, any his^ 
tory will supply it. 

ALFRED TUB OPwEAT. 

Introduction — Responsibility resting on kings — How 
much the happiness or misery 'of their subjects depends on 
them — ^How some kings abuse their oppoitunities of doing 
good, while others are incalculable blessings to the lands 
they rule — How it was in the case of Alfred. 

Bom 849, at Wantage, in Berkshire — son of Ethelwolf ; 
his mother was Osburgb, daughter of Oslac, butler to Ethel- 
wolf, but well descended. 

His early education neglected — his natural thirst for 
knowledge — skilled in bodily exercises. 

His enemies, the Danes ; «. the people of Scandinavia 
(Sweden, Denmark, and Norway). Commander of his 
brother’s armies — ^recommends, a navy^ 
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Losses and reverses of fortune — anecdote of the burnt 
cakes — visit in disguise to the Danish camp — defeat of the 
Danes — baptism of Guthrum — Alfred’s power increases — 
peace during the last two yotiYs of his reign — dies 901. 

His character — learning — ^piety — habits — ^j^olitical insti- 
tutions — patronage of learned men — division of England 
into counties, hundreds, tithings, &c. 

WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 

Introduction — Some Idngs seem to have been chosen by- 
Providence as instruments for efTecting mighty changes in 
nations — the case with William the Conqueror — intexnnixture 
of Normans with Saxons produced the English nation of the 
present day. 

Whose son ? — his title to the English throne — ^his rival 
— ^the invasion of England — the number of William’s army 
— where he landed. 

Harold’s title to tlie crown — proposals made by William 
to Harold the night before the battle. 

The battle and its cucumstances — death of Harold, and 
idctorj^ of William, 14th October, 1066 — extinction of the 
Saxon rule — submission of the •^■^ergy. 

Coronation — oath — ^retum tu Normandy — eflEects of his 
absence— conspiracy of the English — ^return of William, and 
treatment of the rebels and English clergy. 

Destined to vexation and trouble — ^his childi’en — anec- 
dote of their quarrels. 

Insurrection in Normandy — conduct of the queen, daugh- 
ter of Baldwin, Earl of Flanders — rebellion quelled by an 
English army. 

Death of Queen Matilda — ^insurrection in Maine aided 
by the King of Prance. 

Invasion of France by William — accident which caused 
the death of the Idng in lOST** 

Character — changes produced in England during ins 
reign — ^relations between the Saxons and the Normans-— 
changes in the language. 
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LESSON C. 

FICTIOK. 

§ 460. PiCTioiT is that branch of composition which con- 
sists in the narration of imaginary incidents. With this 
narration, descriptions of material objects, of natural scenery, 
and of persons, are generally combined. 

It ■will be seen that the difference between the narrative and the fic- 
tion lies in the character of the incidents they respectively relate ; the 
former being limited to such as are true, while those of the latter arc 
created either wholly or in part by the imagination. We say in part, 
for fictions may be founded on fact, historical events being often taken 
as the basis of such compositions. If the details have been invented by 
the author, if imaginary conversations, characters, or scenes, are intro- 
duced, it is sufficient to constitute a fiction. 

§ 451. The chain of incidents on which a fiction is founded, 
is called its Plot, A plot should not be glaringly improb- 
able ; it should be moral, consistent in all its parts, and so 
managed as to keep alive the reader’s interest tliroughout. 
This is often insured by reserving some important denoue- 
ment for the last. 

§ 452. Next to a good plot, nothing is more necessary 
to success in fictitious composition than a striking and life- 
like portraiture of character. Individual peculiarities of mind 
and manners must be carried out. Whatever the person- 
ages introduced say or do, must strictly harmonize with the 
character assigned them by the writer. 

§ 453. Fictitious compositions constitute one of the most 

§ 450. What is fiction ? With this narration, what are generally combined ? 
What constitutes the difference between a narrative and a fiction ? On what may 
fictions he founded f What are often taken as a basis for them ? In such cases, 
what is sufficient to constitute a fiction ? 

§ 451. What is meant by the plot of a fictitious composition f What is essentia! 
with respect to a plot ? How is the reader’s interest often kept alive to the end f 

§ 462, Nest to a good plot, what Is most important to success in fictitious com- 
position? What is meant by this f 

§ 463. Explain how fictitious compositions exert a powcrftfi infiucncc on the 
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important departments of Kterature. Obtaining greater cur- 
rency than almost any other kinds of writing, and furnishing 
food, as they do, to a great extent, for the imaginations of 
the young-, they exert a powerful influence on the morals 
and taste of a nation. That this influence should be cast 
on the side of morality and truth, is all-important. 

In the hands of judicious writers who feel the responsibility of their 
position, fiction becomes an important instrument of good. It furnishes 
one of the best channels for convening instruction, for showing the errors 
into which we are betrayed by our passions, for rendering virtue attrac- 
tive and vice odious. Accordingly, we find that the wisest of men, in 
all ages, have used fables and parables as vehicles of moral instruction. 
It must be observed, however, that, while fiction, as shown above, may 
be an effective instrument of good, it is no less powerful an agent of evil, 
when diverted from its proper nse, and made to teach a false moral or 
pander to the baser passions. Ko ordinary responsibility, therefore, 
rests on the writer in this department of composition. 

§ 454. The principal forms in which fiction appears are 
Tales, Novels, Romances, and Dialogues. 

Tile first three of these are closely related ; the differ- 
ence bet%veen them is as follows. The Tale is short and 
simple, and admits of comparatively few characters ; it is 
told without much regard to keeping the reader in susf)etise, 
and often has but little depth of plot or importance of de- 
nouement. The Novel and the Romance, on the contrary, 
admit of every possible variety of character, and afford the 
greatest scope for exciting the interest of the reader by a 
rapid succession of events, an involvement of interests, and 
the unravelling of intricacies of plot. The Novel, though 
thus like the Romance in its main features, differs from the 
latter in that it aims at the delineation of social manners, or 
the development of a story founded on the incidents of or- 
diriaiy life, or both together ; whereas the Romance is based 

moialfl and taste of a nation. In the hands of judicious writers, what docs fiction 
become ? Show how it is made an instrument of good. On the other hand, show 
how it may be attended with the most peraiefous effects. 

§ 434. What are the principal forms in which fiction appears? What are the 
distinguishing features of the tale, the novel, and the romance ? What word is 
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on incidents, not merely improbable, but altogether wild and 
out of the common course of life at the present day, — on 
legends of bygone ages, heroic exploits of former times, su- 
pernatural events, and vagaries of the imagination in gen* 
eral. In all three, the plot may be unfolded, at least in a 
measure, by means of conversations between the characters 
introduced. 

The word siori; is commonly used as synonymous with tale. Properly 
speaking, however, this term is applied to any narrative of past evoiits, 
real OP fictitious. We speak of “the story of Joseph”, and “the story 
of the Forty Thieves 

A Dialo gue is a fictitious conversation between two or 
more i5ersons. 

Dialogues have been used with great success, particularly by the 
ancients, as a convenient form for the discussion of serious topics con- 
nected with criticism, morals, and philosophy. Well conducted, they 
arc peculiarly entertaining to the reader ; as they not only afford him a 
full view of the subject in all its relations, but at the same time please 
him with their easy conversational style, and their display of well-sup- 
ported characters. But, to be thus effective, a dialogue must show in a 
striking light the character and manners of the several speakers, must 
adapt to these their thoughts and expressions respective!}^, — in a word, 
must be a spirited representation of a real conversation. 

In this difiicult branch of composition, few have equalled Plato, in 
whose mind soundness of judgment seems to have been combined in an 
unprecedented degree with richness of imagination. Socrates is one of his 
prominent characters. This sage, whom he reveres as a philosopher and 
loves as his master, is represented as conversing with the sophists on 
various topics ; as asking them questions which bear on the point with- 
out their perceiving it, founding new interrogatories on the answers re- 
ceived, and thus leading them on until they suddenly find themselves in- 
volved in difiBcultiea and absurdities, and are obliged, by the admissions 
they have made, to own the falsity of their own position and the correct- 

conjmonly used as synonymous What twofold signification has this 

term story P Illastmto each. What is a dialogue? For what have dialogues 
been used? What renders them, when well conducted, peculiarly entertaining 
to the reader? To he effective, what is essential with respect to a dialogue? 
Who is distinguished for his skill in this department of composition ? Who con- 
stitutes one of Plato’s prominent characters ? Describe the Socratic mode of 
reasoning as represented in Plato’s dialogues. What is meant by a Socratic dW 
logaoi What other kind of dialogue is mentioned? What ancient writer ex* 
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ness of their aflversary's. This mode of reasoning has hence been called 
Socratic ; and a Socratic dialogue is one in which it is pursued. 

There are also lighter dialogues, in which wit and humor play an im- 
portant part, and which are designed principally to satirize the follies of 
the daj". These, Lucian, among the ancients, carried to a high degree of 
perfection. In modern times, we have few specimens either of the lighter 
or the graver kind, that can be said to possess superior merit ; the diffi- 
culty of this style of composition seems to have brought it into disfavor 
with the majority of writers. 

g 455. An extended dialogue, consisting of diflFerent 
scenes accommodated to action, and participated in by a 
number of characters, who appear and disappear at intervals 
as may be necessary for the development of the p>lot, is called 
a Drama. Dramas are written in either prose or poetr}", but 
generallj’’ the latter ; for which reason, we shall at present 
postpone theh consideration. 

§ 456. Wc subjoin a specimen of the tale, — one, how- 
ever, in which, by reason of its brevity, there is necessarily 
but little plot. In tales of any len^yth, description may be 
introduced with effect, 

CAUDINJlL richeuieu’s guest. 

Cardinal de Kichelieu has always been considered a great minister, and on 
some accounts he well deserved the name. He rendered an immense service to 
monarchy in dispatching the last heads of the feudal hydra, and literature owes 
him much for the establishment of the French Academy. Although himself but 
an indifferent writer, he w'as ever ready to encourage the arts, and paid liberally 
for the efforts of others. The Cardinal, however, could not endure that his acts 
shoolii be made the subject of comment, particularly since some of them were 
of a character not calculated to elicit very warm commendation from lovers of 
morality. The more powerful, indeed, occasionally indulged in freedom of 
speech ; but woe to the humble individual that was indiscreet enough publicly 
to find fault with the peccadilloes of his Eminence. With each he had a sum- 
mary way of privately dealing which effectually closed their lips for the future* 

M. Dumont, a small merchant of the Bue St. Denis, received one morning a 
letter dated Bueil, a little village on the outskirts of Paris, where the Cardinal 
had a countiy-seat. This letter contained an invitation to supper for the next 
day with his Eminence. M. Dumont could not believe his eyes ; he read the let- 
ter several times, looked at the dkection, and finally concluded that he must be 
indeed the person to whom it was addressed. Amazed beyond expression, ho 


celled in it ? What has brought this kind of composition into disfevor with the 
majority of writers? 

% 455. Whai is a drama ? Arc dramas generally written in prose, or poetry f 
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called his wife and daughters, to communicate to them his good fortune. You 
may imagine the joy and pride of the three women ! 

About four o'clock he mounted his horse, and started for Kuoil. He had scarcely 
passed the suburbs, when the clouds assumed a threatening look, and the sound 
of distant thunder announced the approach of a violent storm. The merchant*, 
having neglected to provide himself with a cloak, doubled the speed of bis horse. 
But the storm travelled faster than his steed ; flashes of lightning succeeded 
each other with frightful rapidity, and the rain fell In torrents. Assailed by the 
tempest, onr hero put his horse to the gallop; hut at length, unable to continue 
his journey, he stopped at a small tavern inManterre. He alighted, sent his horse 
to the stable, and took refuge in a low room, where the servant lighted a blazing 
fire to dry his clothes. While he was warming himself, the door opened, and 
another person, also drenched with rain, entered, and seated himself in the op- 
posite corner. 

The two travellers looked at each other for some time in silence. At last, M. 
Dumont addressed his companion with the words ; “ What detestable weather I v 
“It is very had, indeed,” replied the stranger. “But it is only a shower, 
which, I hope, 'will soon pass over.” 

“ Hear,” continued M. Dumont ; “ the storm increases ; peals of thunder 
shake the house ; the rain falls in torrents: and yet I must go on.” 

“Sir,” said the unknown, “it must be important business that can induce 
you to proceed on your journey in this weather.” 

“ It is, indeed,” said Dumont ; “ I will tell you ; it is no secret. I am Invited 
to a supper, this evening, with the Cardinal de Richelieu.” 

“ Ah 1 I know it is a difficult matter to decline such an invitation. But you 
have still a long way to go, and how can you present yourself beforo his Emi- 
nence in the state in which you now are ? ” 

“ His Eminence will, perhaps, appreciate my eagerness to accept his kind 
iavStation.” 

“ If I did not fear to appear indiscreet, I would ask you if you ever had any 
thing to do with the Cardinal,” 

“ Nothing at all. I must even say that I can not account for the favor which 
I have received.” 

“The Cardinal is very jealous of his authority; he does not like to have Ms 
actions judged. One word sometimes is sufficient to excite his suspicion ; think 
well. Have you never given Ms Eminence any cause for complaint against you ? ” 
“I think not I have been constantly occupied with my bnsineas. I have no 
interest in what they call politics. However, I believe that, before two or threo 
friends only, I censured the death of the Duke of Montmorency, and you would 
have done the same, had your grandfather been the steward of that illustrious 
noble.” 

** My dear sir, you look like an honest man. You have inspired mo with much 
interest for you ; will you listen to me, then f Do not go to Rueil,” 

“Not go to Rueil | I shall sot out this instant, in spite of the storm.” 

“One word more, my friend, for your position Interests me exceedingly; 
you really believe that the Cardinal is expecting you to supper? Well, let mo 
undeceive yon. You are expected, it is true,— but to be hung! ” 

“ Ob, merciful Heaven I what do you mean? It is impossible.” 

“ I tell you again,” said the stranger, “ to be hung J ” 

At these words, Dumont, shuddering with terror, drew himself near to the 
unknown. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, how do you know ? ” 

“I am sure of it.” 
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** Bat what have I done to deserve sach a fate t ” 

“I donU kno^v; bat I am sure of what I say, for I am the one who has been 
sent for to hang you.” 

The poor merchant, pale as a corpse, drew back several steps, and, scarcely 
able to speak, said: 

Pray tell me, sir— who nra you ? ” 

“ The hangman of Paris, called by his Eminence to dispatch yon. Think of 
the service I have rendered you, and remember that the least indiscretion on 
yonr part will be my ruin,” 

The merchant remounted his horse without waiting for the storm to abate; 
and, drenched to the hone, he reached Paris. Instead of repairing to his own 
house, he sought shelter with an old friend, to whom he related his adventure 
and wonderful escape. With the aid of money, he obtained a passport, under a 
fixlse name ; and, well disguised, started for England. There he remained till 
the death of the Cardinal, which occurred two years after. 

EXERCISE, 

Write a Tale, founded on incidents of your own inven- 
tion, and conveying the moral that appearances are deceitful. 


LESSON Cl. 

ESSAYS. 

§ 457 . Essays constitute the fourth division of prose 
compositions. 

The term literally signifies an attempt; and is gen- 
erally applied, in literature, to productions in which a vrriter 
briefly sets forth his views on the leading points connected 
with a subject, without pausing to consider them carefully 
or minutely. Some writers, however, in a spirit of modesty, 
have thought proper to characterize as essays their most pro- 
foxmd and elaborate compositions, following the example of 
Locke in his celebrated Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing The term has thus come to have a widely extended 
signification ; and is now equally applicable to the crude ex- 

1 457. What constitute the fourth division of prose compositions ? What does 
the term essay literally signify f To what is it generally applied in literature f 
What have some writers, in a spirit of modesty, used this term to denote t What 
is the conseqiuence, as regards the present acceptation of the word essay f What* 
Ibr the most part, constitute the themes of essays f 
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ercise of the school-boy and the sublimest effort of the man 
of letters. 

The themes of essays are, for the most part, either ab- 
stract subjects or topics connected with life and manners. 

§ 458. The term essay being thus comprehensive, the 
compositions so designated are susceptible of division into 
variety of classes distinguished by particular names ; the 
principal of which are Editorials, Reviews, Treatises, Tracts, 
Dissertations, and Disquisitions. 

An Editor ial is a short essay on some current topic of the 
day, presented in a newspaper or periodical as embodying 
the views of its conductors. 

A Review is a critical essay on some literary production, 
in which its beauties and defects are pointed out. 

A Treatise is a methodical and elaborate essay, generally 
on some ethical, political, or speculative, subject. ^ 

A 'IVact is a brief essay, generally on some religious or 
political theme, called forth by the events of the day, and 
seldom possessing sufficient general intei'est to survive the 
occasion which gave it birth. 

A Dissertation is an essay of some leng'th, investigating, 
in all its relations, some disputed subject ; and written, not 
for the purpose of establishing a given position, but of fairly 
presenting the arguments on aU sides, and arriving at the 
truth. 

A DisqtMitipn has the same object in view as a disserta- 
tion, — ^tfiiat IS, the eliciting of truth ; it differs from the latter 
only in being more brief, and being confined more strictly to 
the particular point under consideration. 

§ 459. In the conduct of the essay, great latitude is 
allowed. Its subjects are so various that no uniform mode 
of treatment can be recommended or followed. The heads 


§ 468. Enxtmemte tlxe classes into -wliicli essays are divided. What is an edi- 
torial? a review? a treatise ? a tract? a dissertation? a disqnisition ? 

§ 460. What is allowed in th c conduct ot an essay ? Why can not a uniform mode 
of treatment be followed T According to what will the heads to bo taken differ? 
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to be taken will of course differ according to the character 
of the topics treated ; vet^ in most compositions of this class, 
the following will be found appropriate. They may be am- 
plified according to the suggestions in g 409, 

I. Inti'oducihfi . — Suggestions respecting it wiil be found in g 40o, 
40G, 407, 408. 

II. Dt^finUion, 

III. On(/bi. 

IV. History. 

V. Historical Ulnsirafiom. 

VI. Advantages. Similes and Quotations. 

VII. Disadvantages. Similes and Quotations. 

VIII. Practical Conclusion. 

If the subject is one on which there is a difference of opinion, it may 
be well, in place of the fourth and the fifth head, given above, to sub- 
stitute the following : — 

IV. Statunent of Vieits. 

I. General vkiv. What has been thought* on this subject by all 
nations, and in all ages ? 

II. Local view. What opinions are entertained on it in the age 
and country to which the writer belongs *? 

Or the following division may be preferable : — 

I. Ancient vkw, or that held by the ancients generally, and es- 
pecially their philosophers. 

11. Modern view. Causes which may have operated to produce 
a change of opinion. 

V. Autlior^s Vieic. Arguments to sustain it. The negative argument, 
or proving the truth of what is advanced by showing the absurd- 
ity of the contrary, is often introduced with fine effect. 

It will be seen from the above heads that the essay may contain all 
the parts of composition, — description, narration, argument, exposition, 
and speculation. 

§ 460. As a specimen of the essay, in the brief form in 
v^ch, as a school or college exercise, it generally appears, 
we subjoin a composition on FriendaMp^ which may be sup- 
posed to have been written from the following 

ANALYSIS. 

I. Definition. What is friendship ? 

II. Origin and necessity, 

III. Estimation in which it was formerly held. Examples. 

IV. Universality ; extends to all ranks of life, 

T, Benefits of true, and evils of false, friendship. 

VI- Conclusion, Practical reflections. 


What heads will generally be found appropriate ? If the subject is on© on which 
there Is a difference of opinion, what heads will it be well to take ? 
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imiENDSHIP. 

Friendship is an attachment between persons of congenial dispositions, 
habits, and pursuits. 

It has its origin in the nature and condition of man. He is a social creature, 
and naturally loves to frequent the society, and enjoy the affections, of those who 
are like himself. He is also, individually, a feeble-creature ; and a sense of this 
weakness renders friendship indispensable to him. Though he may have all 
other enjoyments within his reach, he still finds his happiness incomplete, unless 
participated by one whom he considers his friend. When in difficulty and dis- 
tress, he looks around for advice, assistance, and consolation. 

No wonder, therefore, that a sentiment of such importance to man should 
have been so frequently and so fully conslderedr^We can scarcely open any of 
the volumes of antiquity without being reminded how excellent a thing is friend- 
BhlpI2lThe examples of David and Jonathan, Achilles and Patrodus, Pylados and 
Orestes, Kisns and Euryalus, Damon and Pythias, all show to what a degree of 
enthusiasm it was sometimes carried. Even the great Cicero deemed it of suffi- 
cient importance to foim the subject of one of his masterly essaysl ^But it is to 
be feared that, in modern times, friendship is seldom remarkable for similar de- 
votednesslk With some, it is nominal rather than real; and, with others, it is 
regulated entirely by self-interest. 

Yet it would, no doubt, be possible to produce, from every rank in life, and 
from every state of society, instances of sincere and disinterested friendship, 
creditable to human nature, and to the age in which we live. We can not think 
so ill of our species as to believe that selfishness has got the better of their nobler 
feelings sufficiently to destroy their sympathy with their fellow-creatures, and 
their love towards those whom God hath ^ven them for neighbors and brethren. 

After these remarks, to enlarge on the benefits of possessing a real friend ap- 
pears unnecessary. What would be more intolerable than the consciousness that 
in all the wide world, not one heart beat in unison with our own, or cared for 
onr welfare ? What indescribable happiness must it be, on the other hand, to 
possess a real Mend a friend who will counsel, instruct, assist ; who will hear 
a willing part lu our calamity, and cordially rejoice when the hour of happiness 
returns ! 

r,Eet us remember, however, that aB who assume the name of friends are not 
entitled to our confidence. History records many Instances of the fatal conse- 
quences of infidelity in friendship ; aud it can not be denied that the world con- 
tains men who are happy to find a heart they can pervert, or a head they can 
mislead, if thus their unwoi*thy ends can be more surely attalne^i' Oaution in 
the formation of friendships is, therefore, in the highest degree necessary. Wo 
should admit none to the altar of our social affections without closely scrutinizing 
their lives and characters. We must assure ourselves of the uprightness and 
truth of those to whom we open our hearts in firlendship, if we would not have a 
pernicious influence exerted on our own dispositions ; if we would not, In the 
hour of trial, find ourselves forgotten and abandoned to the cold charities of an 
xnsympathizing world. 

EXEBCISE, 

Write an Essay from the following extended Analysis 

A GOOB CAUSE MAKES A STOUT HEART. 

I. Introduction. Courage is a natural quality, yet it is often inereased 
#r lessened by circumstances. Among the considerations which 
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tend to confirm this quality on particular occasions, is the con- 
sciousness that we have right on oar side, that we are engaged in 
a just and honorable cause. 

IL Jieasons w/ii/ thh is the case, 

1. A mind conscious of right is not ashamed; and, as shame is 
always cowardly, sb the absence of it conduces to moral courage. 
2* A mind conscious to itself of honest intentions is not paralyzed 
by any fear of being detected in what it is doing. 

3. Conscious vectilude gives confidence to the heart, from a convic- 
tion of being in the path of duty. 

4. A good cause makes ti stout heart, from a persuasion that God 
will maintain the right ; and, if God be for us, who can be 
against us ? ” 

5. A desire for the approbation of men will encourage those who are 

111 cause of truth and justice, 

6. The just man will be further emboldened by the reflection that 
his adversary’s cause is a bad one, and can not prevail against 
him. 

V. Even to fail in a good cause is honorable ; and, therefore, the 
upright mind is sustained by the dotible assurance mentioned by 
St. Paul, “ Whether we live, we live unto the Lord ; or whether 
W’e die, we die unto the Lord: living or dying, we are the 
Lord’s,” 

III, Contrast — While he who feels he is in the right is thus fearless, one 
who is doing what he knows to be wrong is afraid to be seen : bis 
heart is paralyzed by a constant dread of detection, disgrace, and 
punishment ; and the conviction that he is maintaining the wrong 
against an adversary who is armed wdth the consciousness of recti- 
tude, tvill have a most pernicious influence upon both his moral and 
physical courage. 

TV Simiks. — ^As bright armor will resist a musket-ball far better than a 
rusty suit of mail, so a good cause is far stronger than a puissant 
arm* raised to uphold 'what is wrong, 

A good foundation makes a building firm ; and when the rain 
descends and the floods come, and the winds blow and beat upon 
that house, it will not fall, because its foundation is secure : whereas, 
a house built upon the sand can not resist the rain, the floods, and 
the wind, but will fall when they beat against it, and great will be 
the fall thereof. 

A ship built of sound timber may weather the roughest sea ; but 
one made of rotten planks can not ride in safety through the 
smoothest water. 

A dog stealing a bone is alarmed at the slightest sound, and will 
run aivay ; w'hiie the same dog, guarding a house at night, can not 
be terrified by threats or danger, 

A “ thief "doth fear each bush an oflScer ” ; but a soldier in the 
battle-field will stand fearlessly at the cannon’s mouth. 

Boys engaged upon their duty are not afraid of the eye of their 
master ; but every sound alarms them when they are doing what 
they know to be wrong, 

A dying man who has endeavored to discharge his duty, is not 
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afraid to meet his Maker ; hut one whose conscience tells him that 
he has been an evil-doer, is in an agony of fear when he finds himself 
on his death-bed. 

y. HisioHcal Illustrations, — ^According to Shakspeare’s representation, 
Richard III., at the battle of Bosworth Field, was weighed down 
with the oppression of conscious guilt ; but Richmond, being buoyed 
up with the conviction of the justness of his cause, fought like a lion, 
and prevailed. 

Macbeth started at every whisper of the wind, or shriek of the 
night-hawk, when he went to murder Duncan ; but stood as an “ eagle 
against a sparrow, or a lion against a hare,” in the fierce contest with 
the Norwegian rebels. 

Siccius Dentatus resisted a hundred adversaries sent to assassi- 
nate him, with considerable success ; killing fifteen, and wounding 
thirty others. 

A usurper is in constant ‘fear of conspiracies : common tradition 
says that Cromwell wore armor under his clothes, and never went 
and returned by the same route. 

Leonidas, at the pass of Thermopylae, was not afraid with throe 
hundred men to oppose Xerxes, the invader of Greece, at the head 
of a million troops. 

William Tell, with a handful of adherents, boldly resisted the 
Austrian multitude, and even repulsed it. 

David, with a simple sling and stone, encountered Goliath, the 
giant of Gath, and slew him. 

VI. Quotaiio7zs, — Honor shall uphold the humble in spirit. — Prov, 

xxix., 23. r 

The wicked flee when no man pursuetli : but the righteous are 
bold as a lion. — Prov. xxviii., 1 . , . . 

Virtue is bold, and goodness never fearful. — SFiaHii^are, 

Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just ; 

And ho but naked, though locked up in steel, 

Whose conscience with Injustice is corrupted, 

Shafespeare^ 

Conscience makes cowards of us all. — Shahspears, 

Conscience is a dangerous thin^, it makes a man a coward ; a 
man can not steal, but it accuseth mm ; a man can not swear, but it 
checks him. *Tis a blushing shamefaced spirit, that mutinies in a 
man’s bosom, 'and fills one full of obstacles.-— 

When the mind proposes honorable ends, not only the virtues, 
but the deities also, are ready to assist. — Lord Paeon. 

Innocence is the best armor. — Proverb. 

VII. Conclusion. 

1. When we feel ill at ease and afluld to persevere in an enterprise 
or take a bold part against our adversaries, let us carefully 
amine whether our cause is just. 

2. If we would not be cowards, we must be sure that we have right 
on our side ; for, if we have not, we will inevitably distrust opr 
own success and be unable to do justice to the cause in which we 
are engaged. 
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LESSOR CII. 

ESEKCISES IN ESSA Y-WIIITING. 

1. Draw isp Sill Analysis, and write an Essay, from tlio 
following suggestions : — 

- What is Society?— When did it bogia to exist? — ITiider wiiat fibvms 
did it at first appear ? — What are its benefits ? — What is the efiect of 
society on the human mind ? — What is its ellect on the arts and sci- 
ences ? — Sho\y the dhferenco between a state of barbarism and one of 
civilization. — What are the disadvanttiges of society ? — Mention some oi 
the vices engendered by an over-refined state of society — and the per- 
nicious eiFocts resulting to the eommnnity from them. — Give historical 
examples of these cfiects. 

Draw up an Analysis, and write an Essay, fi-om the 
following suggestions : — 

What docs the word r/overmitcni signify ? — Show the origin and ne- 
cessity of govemment — Show the clFects of anarchy. — Vf hich was the 
earliest form of government ?— Describe this patriarchal form of govern- 
ment.— r-What qualities naturally give one man a power over otliers ? — 
Which are, or have been, the prevailing forms of governmont ? — Enu- 
merate the advantages aurl disadvantages of each, — Which is the most 
stable ? — What is the Ibrrn of government in this country ?— Show the 
advantages of the government of the United States. — Conclusion; how 
thankful we should be that our lots are cast in a country whidi enjoys 
so liberal a government, and how careful we should be not to abuse the 
blessings thus placed within our reach I 


LESSON cm. 

’rnESES, OK AKGUMENTATIVE DISCOUESES. 

§ 461. The fifth form in which prose compositions ap- 
pear is that of thev.Thesis, or Argumentative Discourse.^ 

(a Thesis, or Argumentative Discourse, is a composition 
in which the writer lays down a proposition, and endeavors 
to persuade others that it is true^ The statements or reasons 

1^461. What is the fifth form iu which prose compositions appear ? What is a 
thesis, or argamentatlvo discourse ? What are argamonts? In what case does 
a thesis become an oration ? 

17 
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used for this piirpose are called Arguments. When intended 
for delivery, or written in a suitable style for that purpose, a 
thesis becomes an Oration. 

I 462. In the conduct of orations and argumentative dis- 
courses, six formal divisions were adopted by the ancients ; 
the Exordium or Introduction, the Division, the Statement, 
the Reasoning, the Appeal to the Feelings, and the Perora- 
tion. It is by no means necessary, however, that these six 
parts should enter into every discourse. To employ them 
all would inevitably, in some cases, produce an appearance 
of stifihess and pedantry. Yet, as any of them may be used, 
we proceed to define and treat briefly of each. 

§ 463. The object of the Exordium, or Introduction, is to 
render the reader or hearer well-disposed, attentive, and open 
to persuasion. 

To accomplish the first of these ends, the writer must make a modest 
opening, and convey to his readers the impression that he is candidly 
maintaining a position of the truth of which he is himself assured. To 
awaken attention, he should hint at the importance, novelty, or dignity 
of the subject. Finally, to make his readers open to conviction, he 
should endeavor to remove any prejudices they may have formed against 
the side of the question he intends to espouse. 

The introduction of a discourse is its most difficult part. 
If, as we have seen, it is important in other compositions to 
make a good impression at the outset, it is doubly so when 
we are endeavoring to persuade. The following suggestions 
will be found generally applicable ; — 

I. An introduction must be easy and natural. It must appear, as 
Cicero says, to have sprung up of its own accord from the matter under 
consideration To insure these qualities, it is recommended that the 
introduction should not be composed until the other parts of the discourse 
are written, or at least until its general scope and bearing are digested. 

§ 46S. In the conduct of argumentative discourses, what formal divisions were 
adopted by the ancients ? In some cases, what would result from employing all 
these divisions? 

% 4C8, What is the object of the esordlam ? What must the writer do, in or- 
der to accomplish these thcee ends ? What is said of the Importanee of haying 
an effective introduction ? What is the first essential of an introduction f What 
docs Cicero say on this head ? To insure this, when is it rocozmnended that the 
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Cicero, though in treating of the subject ho distinctly approves of this 
plan, did not see lit in his o\ra case to follow it. It was his custom, as 
Yt’e learn from one of his Letters to Attieus, to prepare, at his leisure, a 
variety of introductions, that he might have them ia readiness for any 
work which ho should afterwards write. In eonsequenee of this singular 
mode of proceeding, he happened uawittingl3’ to employ the same intro- 
duction in two difierent works. Attieus informed him of the fact, and 
Cicero, acknowdedging the mistake, sent him a new exordium. 

II. In the second place, modesty is essential in an introduction ; it 
must not promise too much, and thus raise expectations in the reader 
which may be disappointed. 

III. An introduction is not the place for vehemence and passion. 
The minds of the readers must be gradually prepared before the writer 
can venture on strong and animated outbursts. An exception, how^ever, 
may be made when the subject is of such a nature that the very mention 
of it naturally awakens passionate emotion. 

lY. Inti-oductions, moreover, should not anticipate any material part 
of the subject. If topics or arguments afterwards to be enlarged upon 
are hinted at or partially discussed in the introduction, they lose, when 
subsequently brought forward, the grace of novelty, and thereby a great 
portion of their effect. 

Y. Lastly, the introduction should be accommodated, both in length 
and character, to the discourse that is to follow : in lengtbf as nothing 
can be more absurd than to erect an immense vestibule before a dimin- 
utive building ; and in character, as it is no less absurd to overcharge 
with superb ornaments the i)ortico of a plain dwelling-house, or to make 
the entrance to a monument as gay as that to an arbor. 

§ 464. The Division is tliat part of a discourse in wlaich 
the writer makes Imotvn to his readers the method to be pur- 
sued, and the heads he intends to take, in treating his subject. 
There arc many cases in which the division is unnecessary ; 
some, in which its introductiorr would even be improper: as, 
for instance, when only a single argument is to be used. 

iatrodactiou should be composed? What was Cicero’s practice? Into what 
dllBcuIty did ft once lead him ? In the second place, what Is essential in an in- 
Irodnction? Thirdly, for what is an introduction not the place? What excep- 
tion is made ? What is the effect of anticipating in the Introduction any naaterhil 
part of the subject ? Lastly, to what should the introduction he accommodated ? 
How is this Illustrated t 

§ 404, "What is the division f In what compositions is it most frequently used ? 
Wlmt has been questioned by many ? What is tho opinion of the Archbishop of 
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A formal division is used more frequently in tlie sermon than in any 
other species of composition; but it has been questioned by many 
■whether the laying down of heads, as it is called, does not lessen, rather 
than add to, the effect. The Archbishop of Cambray, in his Dialogues 
on Eloquence, strongly condemns it : observing that it is a modern in- 
vention, which took its rise only when metaphysics began to be intro- 
duced into preaching ; that it renders a sermon stiff and destroys its 
unity, and is fatal to oratorical effect. It is urged, on the other hand, 
however, that a formal division renders a sermon more clear by showing 
how all the parts hang on each other and tend to one and the same 
point, and thus makes it more impressive and instructive. The heads 
of a sermon, moreover, are of great assistance to the memory of a 
hearer ; they enable him to keep pace with the progress of the discourse, 
and afford him resting-places whence he can reflect on what has been 
said, and look forward to what is to follow. 

When the division is employed, care should be taken, 

L That the several points into which the subject is divided be really 
distinct ; that is, that no one include another. 

II. That the heads taken be those into which the subject is most 
easily and naturally resolved. 

III. That the several members of the division exhaust the subject. 

IV- That there be no unnecessary multiplication of heads, to distract 

and weary ISie reader. 

V. That a natural order be followed ; that is, that the simplest 
points be first discussed, and afterwards the more difficult ones that are 
founded on them. 

VI. That the terms in which the division is expressed bo as con- 
cise as possible. That there be no circumlocution, no unnecessary 
words. 

§ 465* Tlie third division of a discourse is the Statement^ 
in which the facts connected with the subject are laiSTo^n, 
This generally forms an important part of legal pleadings. 
The statement should be put forth in a clear and forcible 
stjde. The writer must state his facts in such a way as to 
keep strictly within the bounds of truth, and yet to present 

Cambray ? What advantages, on the other hand, does a formal division possess f 
When the division is employed, what six points should ho attended to ? 

S 405, What is tlio third division of a discourse ? What is the statement f Of 
what compositions docs it form an important part ? In what style should it he 
written ? How must the writer state his facts ? 
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them under the colors tlia,t are most favorable to his cause ; 
to place in the most strildng light every circumstance that 
is to Ins advantage, and explain away, as far as x^ossible, 
such as make against him. 

§ 466. The fourth division is the Reasoning; and on this 
every thing depends. It is here that the arguments are 
found which are to induce conviction, and to prepare for 
which is the object of the parts already discussed. The fol- 
lowing suggestions should bo regarded : — 

I, The writer should select such arguments only as ho feels to be 
solid and convmeing. lie must not expect to impose on the world by 
inere arts of language ; but, placing himself in the situation of a reader, 
should think how he would be affected by the reasoning wliicli he pro- 
poses to use for the persuasion of others. 

II, When the arguments emploj’cd are strong and satisfactory, the 
more they arc distinguished and treated apart from each other, the 
better ; but, when they are weak or doubtful, it is expedient rather to 
throw thorn together, than to present each in a clear and separate light. 

III. When we have a number of arguments of different degrees of 
strength, it is best to begin and close with the stronger, placing the 
weaker in the middle, where they will naturally attract least attentiozi. 

IV. Arguments should not be multiplied too much, or extended too 
far. Besides burdening the memory, and lessening the effect of indi- 
vidual points, such diffuseness renders a cause suspected. 

§ 467. The fifth division is the Aj^D»eal to the FeelingSo 
This should be short and to the point. All appearance of 
art should be strictly avoided. To move his readers, the 
\mter must be moved himself. 

§ 468. The last division of a discourse is the Peroration ; 
in which the wi'iter sums up all that has been said, an^Ten- 
deavors to leave a forcible impression on the reader^s mind. 

§ 4G6. Wliat is the fourth division ? Of what does it consist ? What arguments 
should be selected ? When the arguments employed are strong and satisfactory, 
how should they bo treated ? How, when they are weak or doubtful ? When we have 
a number of arguments of different degrees of 8ti*ength, how is it best to arrange 
thorn? What is the effect of multiplying arguments too much, or extending them 
too far ? 

§ 46t. What is the fifth division of a discourse ? What should be the character 
of an appeal to the feelings ? 

§ 468. What is the last division of a discourse ? In It, what does the writer do ? 
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§ 469. As examples, two argumentative discourses are 
presented below, supporting, respectively, the affirmative 
and the negative of the question, “ Does virtue always in- 
sure happiness ? ” 

[Affi'i'inative.’l 

VIRTTTE ALWAYS INSURES HAPPINESS. 

Selfisliness exerts a powerful influence over the actions of all men. Even when 
we least suspect that we are complying with its dictates, if we closely examine the 
springs of our action, wc sliall find that wo are instinctively following the prompt- 
ings of our own tastes and propensities. Wo can lionce perceive the wisdom of 
Providence, who, to win men to viilue even against their own will, lias annexed to 
it an invariahlo reward. Happiness He has made depend solely and exclusively on 
uprightness ; and this proposition it is the object of the present discourse to estab- 
lish. 

It would seem as if this were so palpable a truth that it -would require no dcin 
onstration, hut would he at once universally admitted. Xet there are some, 
who, despite the teachings of moralists of eveiy age, deeming themselves wiser 
in their generation than the cliildren of light, have thought proper to deny it, and 
thus have sought to overthrow the strongest bulwark on which society depends, 
Whatever the scoffer may say, however confidently he may point to individual in- 
stances as contradicting the position here maintained, it becomes the candid ex- 
aminer not to be driven from the truth by ridicule or sophistiy ; not to let sneers 
prevail against the weight of testimony that ancient sages, as well as modem phi- 
losophers, have home on this subject; and, finally, to consider with care before 
he ventures to disbelieve a doctrine which is at the foundation of all morality. 

In the first place, it is necessary to define virtue ; we regard it as consisting in 
the discharge of our duty to God and our neighbor, despite all temptations to the 
contrary. Our first argument is, that a virtuous course is so consonant to the 
light of reason, is so agreeable to our moral sentiments, and produces such peace 
of mind, that it may be said to carry its reward along with it, even if unattended 
by that recompense which it ought to receive from the world. 

This is Evident in the very nature of things. The all-wise and beneficent Au- 
tbor of nature has so framed the sonl of man that he can not but approve of virtue, 
whether in himself or in others, and 1ms annexed to the practice of it an inward 
satisfiiction that surpasses all the blessings of earth. The goods of fortune, 
wealth, rank, external prosperity,— all these may take to themselves wrings and 
fiy away ; but of the happiness which springs from the consciousness of a proper 
discharge of duty, no thief can rob us, no stroke of adversity can deprive us. 

But the reward of virtue is not always confined to this internal peace and hap- 
piness. As, in the works of nature and art, whatever is really beautiful is gen- 
erally useful, so in the moral world, whatever is truly virtuous. Is at the same 
time so beneficial to society that it seldom goes without some external recom- 
pense. Men know that they can depend on one who acts from principle ; they 
have confidence in his words and representations, and giye him the preference 
in all matters of business. Thus, even in a worldly point of view, the virtuous 
man has an advantage over those of loose principles or immoral lives. 

In the third place, nothing is so liable to create in our behalf firm and lasting 
friendship on the paii: of the good, as virtuous practices. The associations of 
the wicked are undeserving of the name of friendship ; it is only to the elevated 
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fellowship of upright minds that this term is applied. that friendship is a 

source of the purtist happiness none will deny ; and for the hlcssings resulting 
from it w'G are thus indebted, in a great measure, to virtue. 

Bat there is another important consideration that we should not forget. Feiv 
men are so constituted as to bo insensible to the approbation or censure of the 
\vorld. To many. Its smile is akme sulScient to constitute happiness ; its frown 
is a source of misery. "Now, this smUo is gained in no way so readily as by a 
course of integrity. 

How has the approbation of all ages rewarded the virtue of Scipio ! That 
great warrior had taken a beautiful captiv’o. with whose charms he was greatly 
cnamoui-ed ; hut, finding that she was betrothed to a young nobleman of her own 
country, he, without hesitation, generously delivered her up to his rival. This 
one act of the noble Soman has, more than ah his conquests, shed an imperish- 
able lustre round h!s character. 

Nor has the approbation of society been limited to the virtuous actions of in- 
dividaals. The loveliness of virtue generally has been the constant topic of all 
moralist^s, ancient and modern, Plato remarks, that, if virtue were to assume a 
human form, it would command the admiration of the whole world. A late 
writer has said, In every region, every clime, the homage paid to virtue is the 
same. In no one sentiment ^vore ever mankind more generally agreed.’’ 

If, therefore, virtue is in itself so lovely; if it is accompanied with an inward 
peace and satisfaction ; if it is a source of temporal advantages ; if it is the 
spring from which flow the blessings of friendship ; if it wins for those who 
practise it the approbation of the world;— it must be admitted by every candid 
inquirer that the proposition with which we started is true, that virtue always 
insures liappincss. Though it must be acknowledged that it is frequently at- 
tended with crosses in this life, and that something of self-denial is implied in its 
very idea; yet the wise will admit the truth of the poet’s words, will consider 

« The brotidost mirth uafeeltng; Folly wears. 

Loss pleasing far than Virtue’s very tears 

Our own experience, no less than the aiguments here adduced, must convince 
us that 

GniU ever carries hia own scourge along; % 

Vlrtas, her own rt-ward^K 

iye(^alzve,] 

VIRTUE DOES NOT ALWAYS INSURE HAPPINESS. 

In contemplating the maxims of the ancient Stoic philosophers, we can not 
help being struck with the soundness of their principles, and the stem require- 
ments of their moral code. Yet there is one of their propositions to which we 
can not yield assent: and that is, that temporal happiness is the necessary con- 
sequence of virtue. So important a question,— one on which so many issues, 
and those the practical issues of life, arc staked, — is well worthy of discussion. 

It is well understood that, in treating this question, prejudices will have to be 
combated and removed: for there are many who, without having looked closely 
at the subject, have followed the ancient Stoics ; and, because it is a convenient 
creed to teach, and one which it is believed will lead to the practice of virtue, 
have sought to inculcate this selfish principle. A regard for virtue should be 
instilled by higher arguments than this ; virtue should be practised because it is 
a duty, — ^because it is the command of God* 

In the first place, we lay clown the proposition that there is no necessary con- 
nection between virtne and happiness. To the ancients, who knew not that the 
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Boul was immortal, it may havo seemed necessary that the patient sclf-deaial, 
the forgiving charity, and the active benevolence, of virtue, should bo rewarded 
in this world ■, but we, who live in the light of a revelation from on high, know 
that there is a hereafter, and look to that infinite cycle of ages, not to this finite 
state of probation, for the reward to which virtue may be entitled. 

Again : no one can deny that it is an important principle of our religious sys- 
tem that the virtuous and the pious should bo put to the trial, and that afflictions 
and crosses are sent by the Omnipotent to test the stability of their faith and 
practice. As Job, a man that “ feared God and eschewed evil was tried by 
visitations from on high ; so have the good of all ages been obliged to submit to 
similar probation. Viewed in this light, it would seem that trial is peculiarly, 
in this w’orld, the lot of virtue ; the necessary preparation to be made, in lime, 
by those who would enjoy a blissful eternity. 

But those who, with the poet, believe that 

**■ Virtue alone is happiness below 

point us to the pleasures of a quiet conscience, and the peace which a knowledge 
of the performance of duty hrings with it. It is admitted that these are great 
blessings, and that without them happiueSfe can not exist ; but are they alone 
sufficient to make a man happy ? Can the quietest conscience in the universe 
remove the pangs of hunger, aneviate the sufferings of the sick, or comfort the 
mourner ? The experience of the world will answer no. There are many Jobs ; 
there arc many good, but unhappy, men. 

To go a step further ; to- say what is necessary to insure happiness ; to point 
to religion, the hope of that which is to come, as an anchor to which the soui 
may cling “ amid a sea of trouble woukl be foreign to the question. In view 
of the arguments we have advanced, in view of the striking argument fnmislicd 
by our own experience, we think we may fairly conclude that 
“ Virtue alone is nut “ happiness below 

EXERCISE. 

Write an Argumentative Discourse supporting either tlic 
affirmative or the negative of the question, “ Do public * 
amusements exercise a beneficial influence on society ? ” 


LESSON OIV. 

ORATI OKS, — SEKMOK-WniTIKG. 

§ 470. Ak Oration is a discourse intended for public de^ 
livery, and written in a style adapted thereto. At the 
present day, this term is generally applied to discourses ap- 
propriate to some important or solemn occasion j such as a 
funeral, an anniversaiy, a college commencement, &c. It is 

S 470. What is an oration ? To what is the term generally applied at the pres- 
ent ? How docs the oration differ from the harangue and the address f 
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a speech of an elevated character, and differs in this respect 
from the harang'uo and the address: the former of which 
imiDlies a iioisj" and decianiatorj* manner in the speaker ; the 
latter, a less statel3^ st^de than characterizes the oration. 

^ 47 L The ancients recognized three classes of orations ; 
the demonstrative, the deliberative, and the judicial. The 
scope of the first Avas to praise or to censui’c ; that of the sec- 
ond, to advise or to persuade : that of the third, to accuse or 
to defend. The chief subjects of demonstrative eloquence, 
for instance, were paneg\n*ics, invectives, gratulatory and 
funeral orations ; deliberative eloquence Avas displaA" ed chief! 3’ 
in the senate-house and assembh* of the people ; Avliilc ju- 
dicial eloquence Avas confined to the courts of law. 

In modern times, also, a tlireerold division lias been adopted, though 
one difTerent from that just described. Orations arc now distinguished as, 
I. Speeches to be delivered in deliberative public assemblies ; as in 
Congress, at popular meetings, kc, 

TL Speeches at the bar. 

III. Sermons, or discourses to be delivered from the pulpit. 

§ 472* The st3de of an oration should bo elcA^atcd and 
forcible. It should not lack ornament ; and whatever em- 
bellishments are introduced must be of the most exalted 
character. 


An argumoutativc discourse, Avritten in the style just described, and 
intended for delivery in public, becomes an oration. To the latter, there- 
fore, the principles laid dotm for such discourses in the last lesson are 
equally applicable. The samo formal divisions may be adopted, either in 
whole or in part, as occasion may require. 

§ 473. Sermons constitute the most important class of 
orations. For the benefit of those who desire brief and prac- 
tical directions for the preparation of such discourses, Ave con- 
dense the following' remarks from Hannam’s valuable Pulpit 
Assistant ” : — 


§ 4T1. How many classes ^oratious did the ancients recognize ? Hame them, 
and state the scope of each. In modern times, %vhat division has been adopted t 
§ 473. What should be the style of an oration ? What should ho the character 
of the ornaments Introduced ? What divisions may be adopted In the ptepara- 


lion of orations? 


17 =^ 
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PHACTICAL HINTS ON SEPwlION- WRITING. 

Choice of Texts. 

1. Novor choose such texts as have not complete sense ; for only imponinent 
and foolish people will attempt to preach from one or two w'ords, which signify 
nothing. 

5. Not only w’ords which have a complete sense of themselves must be taken, 
but they must also include the complete sense of the writer ; for it is his lan- 
guage and sentiments that you aim to explain. For example, if you take these 
words of 3 Cor. i., 8, “Blessed be God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Father of mercies, and the God of all comfort,” and stop here, you will have com- 
plete sense ; but it is not the Apostle’s sense. If you go further and add “ who 
comfortetli us in all our tribulation”, it wdll not then be the complete sense of 
St, Paul, nor will his meaning be wholly taken in, unless you go to the end of the 
fourth verse. When the complete sense of the sacred writer is taken, you may 
stop ; for there are few texts in Scripture which do not aflbrd matter suflicicut 
for a sermon, and it is as inconvenient to take too much text as too little ; both 
extremes must be avoided. 

General Suggestions. 

1. .A sermon should clearly explain a text ; that is, should place things before 
the people’s eyes in such a way that they may be understood without difficulty. 
Bishop Burnett says, “ A preacher is to fancy himself as in the room of the most 
unlearned man in the whole parish, and must therefore put such parts of his dis- 
courses as he would have all understand in so plain a form ofwords that it may 
not be beyond the meanest of thorn. This he will certainly study to do if his de- 
sire bo to edify them, rather than to make them admire himself as a learned and 
high-spoken man.” 

3. A sennon must give the entire sense of the whole text ; to insure which, it 
must be considered in every view. This rule condemns dry and barren explica- 
tions, wherein the preacher discovers neither study nor invention, and leaves 
unsaid a great number of beautiful things with which his text might have fiu- 
nished him. In matters of religion and piety, not to edify much is to destroy 
much; and a sermon cold and poor, will do more niiscUief in an liour, than a 
hundred of the other kind can do good. 

8. The preacher must he discreet, in opposition to those imi>ertmcnt people 
who utter jests, comical comparisons, quirks, and extravagances ; eobty*, in op- 
position to those rash spirits who would curiously divo into mysterfes beyond 
the bounds of modesty ; chaste. In opposition to those bold and imprudent ge- 
niuses who are not ashamed of saying many things which beget unclean ideas. 
The preacher must be simple and grave. Simple, speaking things of good natu- 
ral sense, without metaphysical speculations ; grave, because all sorts of vulgar 
and proverbial sayings ought to be avoided, 

4. The understanding must be informed, but in a manner which affects the heart ; 
either to comfort the hearers, or to excite them to acts of piety and repentance. 

6. Above all things, avoid excess. There must not be too much genius ; too 
many brilliant, sparkling, and shining, things. Over-abundant ornaments lead 
the hearer to say, “ The man preaches himself, aims to display his genius, and is 
animated by the spirit of the world Hither than the Spirit of God.” 

6. A sennon mnst not be overcharged with doctrine, because the hearers^ 
memories can not i-otaln it all ; and by aiming to keep all, they will lose all. 

f . Eeasoping must not be carried too far, liong trains of argument, composed 
of j number of propositions chained together, with principles and consequences 
dependent on them, are always embarrassing to the auditor. 
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Connection. 

By this is meant the relation of tlie test to the foregoing; or following: verses. 
!riiis must be found by deliberate tliougUt, with the aid of good corinneiitarics. 
The connection often contributes much to the elucidation of the text ; and, in 
this case, should ahva^^s be alluded to in the discourse. The beginning of tiie 
eormon seems to be the best place for treating it; U often ad'ords good liiaterial 
for an introduction. 

Dirzsicii. 

Pour or five heads are generally snlScieut; a greater number are embarrass- 
Z-ug to the hearer. 

There are tv/o sorts of dhisions which we nicy properly make: the ilrsf, 
W'hicii is the most common, is the division of the text into its parts ; the other 
is a division of the discourse, cr sermon itself. 

The division of the sermon itself is proper in the foiiowing cases:— 

1. When a prophecy of the Old Testament is haudlecl ; for, generuiiy, tlje un- 
derstanding of these prophecies depends on many general considerations, which, 
by exposing and refuting false senses, open a way to the true explication. 

2. When a text is connected with a disputed point, the iniderstandiiig of which 
must depend on the state of the question, and the arguments that have been ad- 
vanced. All these lights are previously necessary, and they can be given only by 
general considerations. For example, Bom. ilL, 28,— “ We conclude that a man 
is justified bj’’ faith without the deeds of the law.” Some general considerations 
must precede, which chjar up the state of the question betiveon St. Baiil and the 
Jews touchiag justification, which mark the hypothesis of the Jews upon that 
subject, and wdiich discover the true principle that St. Paul would establish ; 
eo that, in the end, the text may be clearly understood. 

:b In a conclusion drawn from a long preceding discourse ; as, for example, 
Horn. V., i., ‘‘ Therefore, being justi^cd by faith, we have peace with CtOcI, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” The discourse must be divided into two parts : the 
first consisting of some general considerations on the doctrine of justification, 
which St. Paul establishes in the preceding chapters; and the second, of his con- 
clusion, that, being thus justified, we have peace with God, &c. 

4. Ill the case of texts quoted in the Kew Testament from the Old. Provo by 
general considerations that the text is properly produced, and then proceed 
clearly to its explication. Of this kind are Hebrews i., S, G, I will bo to him a 
Father,” &c. “ One 3n a certain place testified,” &c., ii., C. “ Wherefore, as 
the Holy Ghost saith,” &c., iii., 7. 

5. In this class must be placed divisions into different views. These, to speak 
properly, are not divisions of a text into its parts ; but rather different applica- 
tions, which arc made of the same texts to divers subjects. Typical texts should 
be divided thus ; and a groat number of passages in the Psalms, which relate, not 
only to David, but also to Christ : such should bo considered first literally, as they 
relate to David ; and then in the mystical sense, as they refer to the Lord Jesus. 

There are also typical passages, tvhich, besides their literal sense, have figu- 
rative meanings, relating, not only to Jesns Christ, but also to the church in gen- 
eral, and to evei*y believer Sn particular. For examtde, Dan. ix., 7, “ O Lord, 
righteousness belongeth unto thee, but unto us confusion of faces as at this day,” 
must not bo divided into parts, but considered in different views : i. In regard 
t o all men in general, SU In regaivl to the Jewish Church in Daniers time. 3. 
In regard* to ourselves at the present day. So, again, Kcb. iii., 7, 8., ** To-day if 
ye will hear his voice,” which is taken from Psalm xcv., can not be better divided 
llmh by referring it, 1. To David’s time. 2. To St. Paul’s. 3. To our own. 
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As to the clivisioii of the lest itself, sometimes the order of the -vrorcis is &o 
clear and natural, that no division is necessary ; we need only follow the ardor 
ill question. As, for example, Eph. 1., 3, Blessed be the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who bath blessed us with all spiritual blessings in heav- 
enly places in Christ.” Here the words divide themselves, and to explain them 
we need only follow them. A grateful acknowledgment, “Blessed be God”. 
The title under which the Apostle blesses God, “The Father of our Lord Jesus 
(Christ”. The reason for which he blesses him, because “he hath blessed us ”, 
The plenitude of this blessing, “with all blessings The nature or kind signi- 
fied by the term i^plritual. The place whore he hath blessed us, “ ia heavenly 
places In whom he hath blessed us, in Christ”. 

Most texts, however, ought to bo formally divided; for which purpose we 
must regard chiefly the order of nature: put that division which naturally pre- 
cedes, in the first place, and let the rest follow in its proper order. 

There arc two natural orders : one natural in regard to subjects themselves ; 
the other natural in regard to us. Though ia general you may follow which of 
the two j’-ou please, yet there arc some tests that determine the division ; an 
Phil, ii., 13, “It is God which worketh efl’cctually in you both to will and to do 
of his good pleasure.” There are, it is plain, throe things to be discussed : the 
action of God’s grace upon men, “ God worketh effectually in you ” ; the effect of 
this grace, “ to will and to do ” ; and the spring or source of the action, accord- 
ing to “ his good pleasure I think the division would not be prot>or, if we 
were to treat, 1. Of God’s good pleasure; S. Of his grace; and 3. Of the will 
and works of men. 

Above all things, ia divisions, avoid introducing any thing ia the first part 
which implies a knowledge of the second, oi* which obliges you to treat of the 
second to make the first understood; otherwise you will bo obliged to make 
many tedious repetitions. Endeavor to separate your parts from each other as 
well as you can. When they are veiy closely^onnected, place the most detached 
first, and make that servo for a foundation to the explication of the second, and 
the second to the third ; so that, at the conclusion, the hearer may at a glance 
perceive, as it were, a perfect body, a well-finished building. One of the greatest 
merits of a sermon is harmony in its component parts ; that the first lead natu- 
rally to the second, the second to the third, «S:c. ; that what goes before excite a 
desire for w'hat is to follow. 

When, in a text, there are several terms which need a particular ex- 
planation, and which can not be explained -without confusion, or without divid- 
ing the text into too many parts, then do not divide the text at all, but divide 
the discourse bito parts. First explain the terns, and thqn proceed to the sub- 
ject itself. 

There are many texts, in discussing which it is not necessary to treat of eithei 
subject or attribute ; but all tlie discussion turns on -n-ords that convey no mean- 
ing independently of other terms, and which are called in logic eyncategm^ematica. 
For example, John iii,, 10, “ God so loved the world, that he gave his only begot- 
ten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not pcrisli, hut have everlasting 
life,” The categorical proposition is, God loved the world ; yet, it is necessary 
neither to insist much upon the term Gotl, nor to speak in a commonplace way of 
the divine love. The text should be diidded into two parts : first, the gift which 
God in his love hath made ofhis Son; secondly, tho end for which this gift was 
bestowed, “ that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life 

There are texts of reasoning which arc composed of ah objection and an an 
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jPtver* ^'i'besc arc’ uaiiirally clivicJed into the objection and the solation. As, I2o- 
mans vi., 1, 2, “ What shall t 7 o say then,” &c. 

There arc some texts of reasoning wiiich are extremely diiGcuIt lo divide, 
because thc-y can not be extended into many propositions %vitboiit confusion. 
As, John iv., 10, If ihou knowest the gift of God,” Here we may take two 
heads : the first including the genei’al proposition contained in the words ; the 
second, the particular application of these to tho Samaritan woman. 

There are some texts which imply many important truths without expressing 
them. These should be alluded to and enlarged upon. In such cases, the text 
may be divided into two j)arts ; one referring to what is implied, and the other 
to what is expressed. 

Subdivisions also should be made, for they arc of great assistance to the 
writer; thej^need not, how^ever, be mentioned in the discourse. 

Mitthods of Z)isci?ssi07i. 

These arc four in niiinber. According to the nature of the subject, one or 
more may be employed. Clear subjects must be discussed by observation or 
continued application; dllTicult and important ones, by explication. 

Explicatiox.— T his consists in explaining the terms used, or the subject, or 
both. There are two sorts of explications : the one, simple anti ifiain, needs only 
to be proposed, 4ind agreeably elucidated: the other must be confirmed, if it 
“peak of fact, by proofs of fact ; if of right, by proofs of right ; if of both, by 
proofs of both. A great and important subject, consisilDg of many branches, 
3nay bo reduced to a certain number of propositions or ciuestions, and these may 
be discussed ono afier the other. 

I. Explkatioii of The difficulties of these arise from three causes : 

either the terms do not seem to make any sense, or they are equivocal, forming 
different senses ; or the sense they scorn to make at first appears pei*plexed, im- 
proper, or contradictory ; or the meaning, though clear, may be controverted, 
and is exposed to cavil. !Pirst propose the difficulty : then solve it briefly. 

■V\Tiat w’e have to explain in a text consists of one or more simple terms ; of 
ways of speaking peculiar to Scripture ; or of particles called sijncaferfoj'ejmtim^ 

1. Simple terms are the divine attributes, goodness, &c. ; man's virtues or 
vices, faith, hope, &c. These are either literal or figumtive ; if figurative, give 
the meaning of the figure, and, without stopping long, pass on to the thing itself. 
Some simple terms should bo oxifiained only so fin* as they bear on the meaning 
of the sacred author. Sometimes the simple terms in a text mast be discussed 
at length, in order to give a clear and full view of the subject. 

2. Expressions peculiar to Scripture deserve a particular explanation, bccftusc 
they are rich in moaning ; such as, “ to be in Christ,” “ come after Cnrist,” &c.. 

3. Particles called ej/ncategoremaUca (such as none^ so?ne^ alt^ noii\ wlien^ *S!C.) 
W'hich augment or limit the meaning of the proposition, should ho carefully 
examined, for often the whole explication depends upon them. 

II. ExjMcation of the the dMculty arise from errors, or jfklae senses, 

refute and, remove them ; then establish the truth. If from the intricacy of the 
subject itself, do not propose dlfflculties, and raise objections, but enter imme- 
diately into the explication of the matter, and take care to arrange your ideas well. 

In all cases, Illustrate by reasons, examples, comparisons of the snbject ; their 
relations, conformities, or differences. You may do it by consequences ; by the 
person, his state, who proposes the subject; or the persons to whom it is 
proposed ; by circumstances, time, place, 

OBsunvATiOK.— This method is best for clear and historical passages. Some 
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tests require both esplication and observation. Sometimes an observation may 
be made by way of esplication. Observations, for the most part, ought to be theo- 
logical.; liistorical, philosophical, or ciitical, very seldom. They must not he p re- 
posed in a scholastic stylo or commonplace fonoi, hut in a familiar manner. 

Continual Application.— This method may be entirely free ftrom explana- 
tions and observations ; it is appropriate to tests exhorting to holiness. 

Proposition.— Tests may he reduced to two propositions at least, and three 
or four at most, having a mutual dependence and connection. This method 
opens the most extensive field for discussion. In the former modes of discussion 
you are restrained to your text, but here your subject is the matter contained in 
your proposition. 

JPeroratton^ or Conclusion. 

This ought to be short, lively, and animating ; full of great and beautiful fig- 
ures, aiming to move Christian affections,— to confirm our love of God, our grati- 
tude, zeal, repentance, self-condemnation, consolation, hope of felicity, courage, 
constancy in affliction, and steadiness in temptation. Let some one or more 
striking ideas, not mentioned in the discussion, be reserved for this part, and 
applied with vigor. 

ANALYSIS 0^ A SERMON. 

The Existence of God. 

“ The fool hath said in his heart, there is no God.” Psalms siv., 1. 

The fool hath said,”— it is evident that none but a fool would have said it. 

Thefooly a term in Scripture signifying a wicked man ; one who hath lost his 
wisdom, and right apprehension of God ; one dead in sin. 

“ Said in his heart” ; i. e., he thinks, or he doubts, or he w’ishes. He dare 
not openly publish it, though ho dare secretly think it. 

There is no God,”— no judge, no one to govern, reward, or punish. Those 
who deny the providence of God, do in effect deny his existence ; they strip him 
of that wisdom, goodness, mercy, and justice, which are the glory of the Deity. 

The existence of God is the foundation of all religion. The whole building 
totters, if the foundation be out. We must believe that he is, and that he is what 
he has declared himself, before we can seek him, adore him, or love him. 

It is, therefore, necessary we should know why we believe, that our belief bo 
founded on undeniable evidence, and that we may give a better reason for his 
existence, than that we have heard our parents and teachers tell of it. It is as 
much as to say, “ There is no God,” when we have no better arguments than 
those. Let us look at the evidences which should establish us in the truth. 

, I.* AU mture shows the existence of its Maker. Wo can not open our eyes but 
we discover this truth shining through all creatures. The whole universe bears 
the character and stamp of a First Cause, infinitely wise, infinitely powerful. Let 
ns cast our eyes on the earth which hears us, and ask, “ Who laid the founda- 
tion? ” Job xxxviii., 4. Let us look on that vast arch of skies that covers us, 
and inquire, ” Who hath thus stretched it forth ? ” Isaiah xl., SI, SS. “ Who is 
it also who liath fixed so many luminous bodies with so much order and regu- 
larity? ” Job xxvi., 13. Eveiy plant, every atom, as well as every star, bears 
witness of a Deity. Who ever saw statues, or pictures, but concluded there had 
been a statuary and limner ? Who can behold garments, ships, or houses, and 
not understand there was a weaver, a carpenter, an architect ? A man may as 
well doubt whether there be a sun, when he sees his beams gilding the earih, as 
doubt whether there bo a Ootl, when he sees his works. Psalms xix., 1-6. The 
Atheist is, therefore, a fool, because he denies that which every creature in bis 
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constitutiou asserts. Can he behold the spider's net, or the silk-worm’s web, 
the bee’s closets, or the ant’s granaries, without acknowledging a higher being 
than a creature, >Yho hath planted that genius in them? Job xxxix. Ps^alms’ 
civ., 21. All the stars in heaven and the dust on earth, oppose the Atheist. 

II. The power of conscience is an argument to convince ns of this truth. 

Every one that findeth mo shall slay me,” Genesis iv., 14, was the language of 

Cain ; and similar apprehensions are frequent ia those who feel the fury of an 
cinnged conscience. The psalmist tells us concerning those who say in their 
heart ** There is no God”, that “ they arc in fear where no fear is.” Psalms liil., 
5. Their guiltj' minds invent terrors, and thereby confess a Deity, while they 
deny it, — that there is a sovereign Being who will punish. Pasliur, who wicked- 
ly insulted the prophet Jeremiah, had this for his reward, “ that bis name should 
be !Magor-missabib,” i. e,, ‘"fear round about”, Jeremiah sx., 3, 1. Wlien 
Belshazzar saw the handwriting, ““his countenance was changed,” Daniel v.,G, 
The apostle who tells us that there is a “law written in the hearts of men”, 
adds, their “ consciences also bear witness.” Romans ii., 15. 

III. Universa! consent is another argument. The notion of a God is found 
among all nations, however barbarous ; it is the language of every country and 
region; the most abominable idolatry argues a Deity. 

ly. Extraordinary Judgments, When a just revenge follows abomhiable 
crimes, especially when the judgment is suited to the shi ; when the sin is made 
legible by the inillcted judgment. ‘'The Lord is knovrn by the judgment which 
ho esecuteth.” Psalms ix., IG. Herod Agrippa received the flattering applause 
of the people, and thought himself a God; but was, by the judgment inflicted 
upon him, forced to confess another. Acta xih, 21-33; Judges i., C, T ; Acts v., I-IO. 

T. AccompJlsJtment of propJiecies, To foretell things that are future, as if 
they already existed or had existed long ago, must bo the result of a mind in- 
finitely intelligent. “ Show the things that are to come hereafter.” Isaiah xli., 
23, “ I am God, declaring the eud from the beginning.” Isaiah xlvL, 0, 10. Gyms 
was prophesied of, Isaiah xUv., 23, and xlv., 1, long before he was born ; Alexan- 
der’s Bight of Daniel’s prophecy concerning his victories, moved him to spare 
Jerusalem. The four monarchies \vere plainly deciphered in Daniel, before the 
fourth rose up. That po-wer which foretells things beyond the wit of man, and. 
orders causes to bring about those predictions, must be infinite and omniscient. 

What folly, then, for any to shut their eyes, and stop their ears ; to attribute 
those things to blind chance, which nothing less than an Infinitely wise and 
powerful Being could effect ! 

Pcroraiioii^ or Condiision, 

I. If God can be seen In creation, study the creatures; the creatures are the 
heralds of God’s glory. “ The gloi’y of the Lord shall endure.” Psalms civ., 31. 
The world is a sacred temple ; man is intitidaced to contemplate it. Grace does 
not destroy nature, nor does the book of redemption blot out the book of creation. 

H. If it be a folly to deny or doubt the being of God, is it not a folly also not 
to worship God when xve acknowledge his existence? “To fear God, and keep 
his commandments, is the whole duty of man.” We are not reasonable if we are 
not religious. Romans xli., 1. 

III, If it bo a folly to deny the existence of God, will it not bo our wisdom, 
since we aclcnowledge his being, often to think of him ? It is said of the fool 
only, “ God is not in all his thoughts.” Psalms x.,‘ 4. 

IV, If we believe the being of God, let us abhor practical atheism. Men’s 
practices are the best indexes to their principles. “ Let your light shine before 
men.” Matthew v., 16. 



PART V. 

POETICAL COMPOSITIOK, 


LESSON GY. 

TERSE. QUANTITY. FEET. METRES. 

§ 474. Strictly speaking*, those compositions only 
mnder the head of poetry, into 'which the language of the 
imagination largely enters; which abound in metaphors, 
similes, personifications, and other rhetorical figures. Such 
writings, even if they have the form of prose, must be i*e- 
garded as poems ; while, on the other hand, prosaic matter, 
even if put into the form in which poetiy generally appears, 
is still nothing more than prose. The distinction between 
prose and poetry, therefore, has reference to the matter of 
which they are respectively composed. 

Poetry being the language of imagination and passion, we naturally 
expect to find in it more figures than in prose. These, having been al- 
ready fully treated, need no further consideration here. As regards its 
form, poetry is generally cliaraeterized by deviations from the natural 

S 4T4. Wliat compositions fall under tbe bead of poetry ? To what does the 
distinction between prose and poetiy refer f Wbat do we naturaUy expect tq 
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order and mode of expression, vvliieh arc known as poetical licenses. 
Examples of some of these follow ; — 

I. Tiolent inversions. 


“Now storming iurj^ rose. 

And clamor such as hcttrd ia Hcai'cii tlli jwio 
iras MVerJ"* 

II. Violent ellipses. 

“ Whiio ail those souls have ever felt the force 
Of those enchanting passions, to my lyre 
Should throng attentive/’ 

IIT. Tug use of peculiar words, idioms, phrases, ^c., not generally 
found ill prose ; as, mom, eve, o'er, shven, passmg rkh. 

lY. Connecting an adjective with a diflereiit substantive from that 
which it really qualifies ; as in the following lines, in which ivlde is joined 
to riatifre instead of bounds 

“ Through wide nature’s hounds 

Expatiate with glad step.” 

V. Using a noun and a pronoun standing for it [in violation of a ^yn 
tactical rule] as subjects or objects of the same verb ; as, 

*• The oh I where was P ” 

VI. The use of or for either, and nor for nciilier* 

“ Whatever thy name, or Muse or Grace.” 

“ Kor earth nor Heaven shall hear his prayer.” 

VIL The introduction of an adverb between to, the sign of the infini- 
tive, and the verb with which it is connected ; as, 

To sToichj trace the forest’s shady scene.” 

VIII. Making intransitive verbs transitive ; as, 

“ Still, in harmonious intercourse, they Umd 
The rural day, and talked the flowing heart.” 

IS. The use of foreign idioms ; as, 

“ To some she gam 

To search the story of eternal thought” 

§ 475. i Versed is the form in ■which poetiy generally ap- 
pears. ; ItiJjonsists of language arrmged into metrical lines^ 
called Yerses, of a length and rhythm determined by rules 

find in poetry ? What is meant by poetical licenses? Enumerate the poetical 
Wenses mentioned in the text, and give an example of each, 

% 4'75. Wliat is verso ? Of what does it generally consist ? What is the dijffer- 
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wliioK usage has sanctioacd. The distinction between prose 
and verse is, therefore, a matter of form, 

Ycrse is merely tlie dress "whicli poetry generally assumes. The two 
are entirely independent of each other : all poetry is not verse, as we see 
in the case of Fenelon’s Telemachus and Ossian’s Poems ; nor, on the other 
hand, is all verse by any means poetry, as nine tenths of the fugitive pieces 
given to the world under the latter name abundantly show. 

Yersification is the art of making vei’ses. 

A Verse, as we have seenj is a metrical line of a length 
and rhythm determined by rules which usage has sanctioned. 

A Hemistich is half of a verse. 

Rhyme is a similarity of sound in syllables which begin 
differently but end alike. It is exemplified at the close of 
the following lines : — 

Self-love, the spring of motion, acts tho soul ; 

Reason’s comparing balance rules the 


A Distich, or Couplet, consists of two verses rhyming 
together ; the lines just given are an example. 

A Triplet consists of tliree verses rhyming together; as, 


Souls that can scarce ferment their mass of clay, — 
So drossy, so divisible, are they, 

As would but serve pure bodies for allay.” 


A Stanza [often incorrectly called a verse\ is a regular 
division of a poem, consisting of two or more lines, or verses. 
Stanzas are of every conceivable variety, their formation 
being regulated by the taste of the poet alone. The stanzas 
of the same poem^ however, should be uniform. 

§ 476. (Syllables occurring in verse are distinguished as 
long and short, according to the time occupied in uttering 
them. A long syllable is equivalent to two short ones. 


ence hctwcon verse and poetry ? What !s versification f What is a verso ? What 
is a hemistich ? What is rhyme? What is a distich ? What is a triplet? What 
isastanswi?. What is it often incorrectly called? By what is the lltirmation of 
the stanza regulated ? What is said, of the stanzas of the same poem ? 

§476, How are syhahles occurring in verso distinguished? bn what is this 
distinction founded ? How is the quantity of a syllable indicated? In ^ords of 
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'V^Hien it is desired to iiiclicato the quantity, the macron [—] 
is placed over a lon^ sjdlable, and the breve [w] over a short 
one; as, man, 

la words of more than one syllable, accent, whether primary or 
secondary, constitutes length ; syllables that are unaccented .are short. 
In the case of monosyllables, nouns, adjectives, verbs, adverbs, and in- 
terjections, are for the most part long ; articles are always short ; prepo- 
sitions and conjunctions arc generally short ; pronouns are long wdien 
emphasized, — when not, short. This will appear from the following 
lines : — 

The gOddSss hGard, und bilde thS MusSs raise 
ThS golden trumpet Of eternal prrtise : 

FrOm pole t6 pOlo tliG winds diililsG the sound, 

That fills the circuit Qf thO wOrld tlroSnd. 

In Latin and Greelc, each syllable has a definite quantity, without 
reference to accent. This is not the case in English. Our vowel sounds 
have nothing to do with the length or shortness of syllables. in 

which « has its flat or short sound, is as likely to be accented, and there- 
fore long, in poetry, as faie^ in w’hich the sound of the vowel is generally 
called long. 

§ 477. A Foot is a divisioa of a verse, consisting of two 
or three syllables* 

The dissyllabic feet are four in number, as follows : — 

Iambus w — , remove. Spondee , dark night. 

TnociiEE — moving. Pyrruic w w, hap-j pll^. 

The trisydlabic feet arc eight in number, as follows : — 

Anapest w w — , intervene. Bacciiius w , the dark night. 

Dactix — happily', Antibacchius w, 6ye-servant. 

Amphibrach w — w, redundant. Molossus , lung dark night. 

Amphimacer — w — y W'inding-sheet. Tribrach w w insu-j pe ruble. 

Of these twelve feet, the iambus, the trochee, the ana- 
pest, and the dactyl, are oftenest used; and are capable, 

more than one syllable, which syllables arc long, and which short? In the case 
of monosyllables, which of the parfs of speech arc generally long, and which arc 
short ? What is the case in Latin and Greek, with respect to tho quantity of 
syllables ? What relation subsists in English botween the quantity of syllables 
and the sound of the vowels they contain ? Illustrate this. 

§4T7. What is a foot? How many dissyllabic feet are there? Emunerato 
them, state of what syllables they are respectively composed, and give an exam- 
ple of each. How many trisyllabic feet are there? Enumerate them, state of 
what syllables they are composed, and givo an example of each. Of those twelve 
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respectively, without the assistance of the rest, of forming 
distinct orders of numbers. They are, therefore, called 
primary feet ; and the measures of which they respcctivelj^ 
form the chief component part, are known as iamhic^ trochaic^ 
anapestic^ and dactylic. A line which consists wholly of one 
kind of foot is cdiMedpiirc: that is, a line containing nothing 
but iambi is a pure iambic ; one into which no foot but the 
trochee enters is a pure trochaic. Verses not consisting ex- 
clusively of one kind of foot are said to be mixed. Exam- 
ples follow : — 

1. Pure Iambic . — This rul-|ing pus-IsTon con-]qiicrs rCa-]3on still. 

2. Pure Trochaic . — Sister \ spirit | cOmo a-] way. 

3. Pure Anapestic. — ^I>uin the plains, Ifromtliii ^YOod-|lands and groves. 

4. Pure Pactylic . — Bird of the [ wilderness, 

1. Mixed Iambic. — No crime ] was tliine j I//-/t7-]ted fair. 

2. Mixed Trochaic. — Trembling, j hoping, j Imybrwg^ j flying. 

3. Mixed Anapcstic. — Bear r5-|gions of si-jlence and shude. 

4. Mixed Bactyllc . — Midnight 2.s-lsisi o^r moan. 

The remaining eight feet are called secondary^ and arc 
occasionally admitted for the sake of preventing monotony- 
and allowing the poet freer scope. 

§ 478. By Metre, or Measure, is meant the system ac- 
cording to which verses are formed. The metro depends on 
the character and number of the feet employed. According 
to the character of the feet, metres, wc have already seen, 
are distinguished as iambic, trochaic, anapcstic, and daetjdie. 
According to the number of the feet, the varieties of metre 
are as follows : Monometer, or a measure composed of one 
foot ; Dimeter, of two feet; Trimeter, of throe ; Tetrameter, 
of four ; Pentameter, of five ; Hexameter, of six ; Heptam- 
eter, of seven ; Octometer, of eight. 

A line at the end of which a syllable is wanting to com- 
plete the measure, is said to bo cutalectic. One in which 


feet, wMch are oftenest used ? What uame la given to these four t Why ? What 
are the measures of which they respectively form the chief component part» 
called f What 5s meant by a pure iambic line f What, by a m laced f Enumerate 
the secondaiy feet. For what purpose are they occasionally admitted f 

1418, What is meant by metre, or measure? On what docs the metre depend? 
to the character of the feet; what are the varieties of metre ? What, 
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there is a syllable over at the end^ is called hypercatal&ctic. 
When there is neither deficiency nor redundancy, a line is 
said to be acatalectic. 

Scanning is the process of dividing a line into the feet of 
which it is composed. 

§ 479, Examples of the different measures follow. Some 
of the lines are pure, and some are mixed. The figm'es 1, 3, 
3, &C .5 respectively denote monometer, dimeter, trimeter, &c. 
Vertical lines mark some of the divisions into feet. Scan- 
ning is performed by pronouncing the syllables which con- 
stitute the successive feet, and after each mentioning its 
name. Thus, in scanning the fifth line, the following words 
would be employed : Honor ^ trochee ; and sJiame^ iambus ; 
from no^ iambus ; condi-y iambus ; tion rhe^ iambus.’^ The 
line is mixed iambic pentameter acatalectie. The student 
is requested to scan the following lines, and name the 
measure of each : — 

IAMBIC MEASCRES. 

1, LachiSl I 

g. TbS main 1 1 th6 milin ! 

S. EOr as I tUS BSm-lm^rs sliTne. 

4. First stands | thg nO-jbia Wash-iingt8n. 

5. Honor | and sbame 1 from no j condi-jtion rise. 

G. With Ms sbarp-pointed head lie dealeth deadly wounds. 

7. Over the Albau mountains high, the light of moraiug bi'oke. 

8. O all ye people, clap your hands, and with triumphant voices sing. 

TROCHAIC MEASURES. 

1. Tflmlng. 

2. Fear eiir-jroands mS. 

3. nSarSr | friSnds cS-jrSss theS. 

4. Honor’s j but an | empty j bubble, 

5. Cha.ins of cai'o to lower earth enthrall me. 

C. Up the ^ewy mountain, Health is bounding lightly. 

•?. Hasten,. Lord, to rescue me, and set me safe from trouble. t 
8. Once upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered weak and weaiy. 

ANARESTIC MEASURES. 

1. WhSn hS winks. 

2, LSt tliS std-lpld b5 grjtve, 

3. HiSw thS nlght-jXngsiles wdr-jblS thetr loves 1 

4. Thd plSn-Itlfiil molst-lhre Sncflm-lbSred th6 flOwer I 


according to the number of the feet ? What is meant by a catalectic line ? What 
by a hypercatalectic line ? What, by an acatalectic line ? What is scanning? 
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DACTYLIC MEASUEES. 

1. Think 8f it. 

3. Rash 3nd un-jdatiful. 

3, BrlghtSr than | BflmmBr’s greCn j cilrpCUng, 

4. Cold is tby heart, and as frozen as charity. 

5. Land of the beautiful, laud of the generous, hail to thee 1 

6. Land of the heantiful, land of the generous, bail to thee heartily ! 

7. Out of the kingdom of Christ shall be gathered by angels o’er Satan victorious. 

CATALECTIC MEASURES. 

Almost any of the above metres may be made a syllable shorter, and 
thus become catalectic. The following will serve as specimens ; — 

1. Iamb, Tetram. TQ-dily j iiO Oxe j Is rlng-llnj;. 

2. Tro. Tetmm, Ca^.— MOthSr l drtrksOme, 1 m5th6r | ilrtad, 

3. DacU Tetram, Cat.—HUrk, hOw CrS-j5ti5n*s deCp ( mdsicSl | cMriis, 

4. Tro, Tetram, HSavIng, | tlpw2rd { t6 this J Hgltt, 

HYPERCATALECTIC MEASUEES. 

The addition of a syllable to any of the acatalectie varieties of metre 
makes them hypercatalectic. Specimens follow, Fi‘om the first two 
lines H will be seen, that, in iambic and trochaic metres, a verse ending 
with an odd syllable may bo regarded either as a higher measure eata- 
Icctic, or a lower measure hypercatalectic. 

1. Xamh, Trim, JErirp.— T8-diSy j nO Ssc J Is rTng-piwj;. 

5. Tro, Trim, ^2(p.--M0th6r | darksSaio, | niOthSr { dread, 

8. A7iap. Tetr, //yp.— ’TIs th3 chiSf 1 5f Oieua-irS litmOuts ! Wr bis 
4. Dact, Mon, iSyp.— Lift hC*r with | eare. 


LESSON OVI* 

STAlSfZlAS. — SOOTTETS. — HEROIC VERSE. — BLAKK VERSE. 

§ 480. Iambic measures constitute the great body of our 
poetry, both from the fact that they are easier of construc- 
tion than any other, and because there is no emotion Avliich 
they are not adapted to express. Trochaic measures are 
peculiarly appropriate to gay and tender sentiments ; ana- 
pestic, to what is animated, forcible, or heart-stirring. Lac-* 

$ 480. Of wlmt measures does the great body of our poetry consist ? Wliat rea- 
sons are given for this ? To what arc trochaic measures appropriate t To what, 
anapesticr What issatd of dactylic verse? 
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tylic verse is the most difficult to write, and enters into our 
poetical literature to srich a limited extent that its capacities 
can hardly be properly estimated. It is effective whenever 
a rapid movement is desirable, and has been used with suc- 
cess in humorous poetry. 

§ 481. It was observed in the last lesson that lines may 
be combined into an infinite varietj^ of stanzas, according to 
the poet’s taste. To illustrate all of these with examples is 
impracticable ; we can allude only to those tliat most fre- 
quently occur. 

The commonest stanza, perhaps, consists of four lines, of w^hich either 
the first and third, and the second and fourth, rhyme together ; or, the 
first and second, and the third and fourth ; as follows : — 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting* day, 

The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea ; 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me.”— 

“ The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold, 

And his cohorts 'svere gleaming in purple and gold ; 

And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 

When the blue wave rolls nightly ou deep Galilee.”— Bynosr. 

This stanza, when composed of iambic tetrameters, rhyming either 
consecutively or alternately, is known as Long Metre : — 

“ O aU ye people, clap your hands. 

And with' triumphant voices sing ; 

No force the mighty power withstands 
Of God, the universal King.”— Psalms of UAvto. 

When the first and third lines are iambic tetrameters, and the second 
and fourth iambic trimeters, the rhyme being alternate or confined to the 
two last mentioned, this four-lined stanza becomes Common Metre 

“ Oven the Alban mountains high 
The light of morning broke ; 

Prom all the roofs of the S^yen Hills 
Curled the thin wreaths of smoke,”— Macaulay. 

When all the lines of this stanza are iambic trimeters except the third, 


§ 4S1. Hescrihe the commonest stanza met with in poetry. Give examples of 
it from Gray and Byron, Bescribo long metre j common metre; short metre. 
To what are these three metres peculiarly adapted, and for what are they there- 
fore employed ? In what other way may long and common metre he written 1 
What is the regular baUad-mcasnre of, our language t Hownre stanzas of eight 
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and that is tetrameter, the rhyme being the same as in the last case, we 
have Short Metre. 

“ The day is past and gone ; 

The evening shades appear ; 

Oil ! may we all remember well 
The night of death draws near.”— XT v jin- book. 

These three metres are peculiarly adapted to slow and solemn music, 
and hence are generally employed, in preference to others, in the compo- 
sition of psalms and hymns. By a comparison of the last two examples 
but one, with numbers 1 and 8 of the iambic measures presented at the 
close of the preceding lesson, it will be seen that long metre is simply 
iambic octometer divided into two equal parts, while common metre is 
iambic heptameter divided after the first four feet. Tlic latter is the 
regular ballad-measure of our language. Oetometer and heptameter, on 
account of their length, are generally thus divided into two separate lines. 

The four-lined stanza doubled and trebled makes effective and com- 
mon stanzas of eight and twelve lines respectively. 

Six-lined stanzas are often used. Some of these have their first and 
second linos rhyme, their third and sixth, and their fourth and fifth. In 
others, the first four lines rh3une as in the four-lined stanza, and the last 
two rhyme with each other; as, in the follo\Ying ; — 

“ Friend after friend departs ; 

Who has not lost a friend ? 

There is no union here of hearts, 

That finds not hero an end ; 

Were this frail w’orld our final rest, 

Living or dying, none wore blest.”— MorTTGoaxuiiY, 

The most noted of all stanzas is the Spenserian, so called from the 
author of **The Faery Queen”, by whom it was borrowed front Italian 
poetry* Though highly artificial, in the hands of a master it lias a fine 
effect. Its difiSculty has deterred most of our later poets from attempt- 
ing it in pieces of any length ; Thomson, however, in his ** Castle of In- 
dolence ”, Beattie in “The Minstrel”, and Byron in“Childc Harold”, 
have used it with success. The following from Byron will serve us a 
specimen ; it will be seen that it consists of nine lines, of which eight arc 
iambic pentameter, w^hiie the last is a hexameter : — 

and twelve lines formed ? What are the different ways of rhyming in six-lined 
stanzas f Bepeat a six-lined stanza from Montgomery, What la Uio most noted 
of all stanzas? Wlience was it borrowed? What is said of its effect? What 
has deterred our later poets from attempting it ? Who have used it with the beat 
success ? Of how many lines does it consist ? What measure are they ? Kepeat 
one of Byron's Spenserian stanzas. 
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” To sit on rocks, to muse o'er flood and fell. 

To slowly trace the forest's shady scene. 

Where things that own not man’s dominion dwell. 

And mortal foot hath ne’er or rarely been ; 

To climb the trackless mountain all unseen. 

With the wild flock, that never needs a ibid ; 

Alone, o’er steeps and foaming falls to lean ,* — 

This is not solitude ; ’tis but to hold 
Converse with Nature's charms, and view her stores unrolled.” 

§ 482. The Sonnet, thoug^h not a stanza, inasmuch as it 
is a complete poem in itself, will next be considered ; its dis- 
tinguishing feattix’es hatdng reference, not so much to the 
matter it contains, as to the form it assumes, and the pecu- 
liar manner in which its lines rhyme. 

Everett, in bis comprehensive and thorough “System of English 
Versification ”, thus describes the Sonnet : — “ The Sonnet, like the Spen- 
serian stanza, was borrowed from, the Italians. Petrarch is reckoned the 
father of it. It is still more difficult of construction than the Spenserian 
stanza ; for, besides requiring a great number of rhymes, it demands a 
terseness of construction, and a point in the thought, which that does 
not. In the Sonnet, no line should be admitted merely for ornament, and 
the versification should be faultless. Sonnets, like Spenserian stanzas, 
are somewhat affected ; and this is to be attributed to the age in which 
they were introduced, when far-fetched thoughts and ingenious ideas were 
more in vogue than simplicity and natural expression.— The Sonnet is 
subject to more rigorous rules than any- other species of verse. It is 
composed of exactly fourteen lines, so constructed that the first eight 
lines shall contain but two rhymes, and the last six but two more. The 
most approved arrangement is that in which the first line is made to 
rhyme with the fourth, the fifth, and the eighth, — the second rhyming 
with the third, the sixth, and the seventh.” With respect to the last six 
linos, Hallam observes “ By far the worst arrangement and also the 
least common in Italy is that we usually adopt, the fifth and sixth rh}nn- 
ing together, frequently after a full pause ; so that the sonnet ends with 
the point of an epigram. The best form, as the Italians hold, is the 
rhyming together of the three uneven and the three even lines ; but, as. 
our language is less rich in consonant terminations, there can be no 

§4S2. Wiiat is said of the sonnet? From whom was it borrowed? What 
renders it difficult of construction ? To w’hat is the artificial character of the 
sonnet to be attributed f What is said of the rules of the sonnet ? Of how many 
lines is it composed f In these fourteen lines, how many rhymes are there ? As 
regards the rhyming of the first eight lines, what is the most approved arrange- 
ment f With respefct to tho last six lines, what does Hallam pronounce the worst 

18 
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objeetion to what has abundant precedents oven in theirs, the rhyming of 
the first and fourth, second and fifth, third and sixth lines.” The follow- 
ing is an example of the best arrangement ; — 

AUTUMN. 

“ The blithe birds of the summer-tide are flown ; 

Cold, motionless, and mute, stands all the wood, 

Save as the restless wind, in mouriilul mood, 

Strays through the tossing limbs with saddest moau. 

The leaves it wooed with kisses, overblown 
By gusts, capricious, pitiless, and rude. 

Lie dank and dead amid the solitude ; 

Where-through it wailoth desolate and lone. 

But with a clearer splendor sunlight streams 
Athwart the bare, slim, branches ; and on liigli 
Bach star, in Night’s rich coronal that beams, 

Pours down hitenser brilliance on the eye ; 

Till dazzled Fancy finds her gorgeous dreams 
Outshone in beauty by the autumn sky I 

§ 483. Iambic tetrameter is a favorite measure, and may 
be used with advantage, not only in small fugitive pieces, 
but also, without any diiasion into stanzas, throughout a long 
poem. It is thus emplcjT'ed by Byion in his Mazeppa^ and 
Scott in his Lady of the LaTce and Mannion. It is the 
easiest of all measures to write in; and this very faeilitj^ is 
apt to betray a poet, unless he is on Iiis guard, into com- 
monplace expressions, and a careless habit which is ftttal to 
the ejffect of his verses. 

§ 484. lambic pentameter constitutes what is called the 
Heroic Line. It is the most dignified of measures, and is 
peculiarly adapted to grave, solemn, or sublime, subjects. 
Heroic lines are frequently combined in the quatrain, or 
stanza of four linos rhyming alternately ; as in the specimen 
from Gray’s Elegy in a Country Church-yurd”, (p.iot*-*d in 
§ 481. They are also, as we have seen, used iti llio Spense- 
rian stanza. But they appear most commonly in the form of 

amugemeut ? What, the best? Wliat other arrangement docB ba say him pre- 
cedents in the Italian language, and is not ohjectipnable ? Itepeat a sowact cou- 
stmeted according to the best arrangement. 

$^183, What is said of iambic tetrameter? In what long poems has it been 
employed ? Why Is It apt to betray a poet Into a careless habit of expression ? 

$ 484. What name is given to lambic pentameter ? What $s the character of 
tills measure ? In what stanza doos it frdqttcntiy appear f What is Us common- 
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the couplet, and in poems which have no division into 
stanzas but are written eontinuouslj. They are tlius em- 
ployed by Pope in his ‘‘ Essay on Criticism his Essay on 
Man ”, and his translations of the Iliad and the Odyssey. 

The pentaiBeter couplet should have complete sense viihln itself, and is 
most effective when enlivened with an epigrammatic turn. ‘‘ It is forniedy 
says Webb, in his “ Beauties of Poetry”, ““ to run into points : but above 
all it delights in the antithesis ; and the art of the versifier is compltjte 
when the discordance in the ideas is proportioned to the accordance in the 
sounds. To jar and jingle in the same breath is a masterpiece of Gothic 
refinement.” The epigrammatic tendency alluded to is illustrated in the 
opening lines of the “ Essai' on Criticism ”, which constitute a fiiir speci- 
men of Pope's delicate skill in the management of this his favorite 
metre : — 

“ ’Tis hard to say if greater want of sidll 
Appear in writing, or in judging, ill ; 

But of the two, less clanguruiis is the ofience 
To tiro our patience, than mislead our sense. 

Some few in that, but numbers err in this ; 

Ten censure wrong for one who writes amiss : 

A fool might once himself alone expose ; 

Now one in verse makes many more In prose.” 

I 4851 The line of six iambi is called the Alexandrine, 
from a poem on Alexander the Great, in which it is said to 
have been first employed. It is a majestic line occasionally 
used as the third of a triplet, and at the close of Si^enserian 
and other stanzas, for the purpose of imparting additional 
weight or solemnity. Thus, from Dryden’s -Eneid : — 

“ Their fury falls ; he skims the liquid plains, 

High on his chariot, and with loosened reins, 

Majestic moves along, and awful peace maintains,** 

The Alexandrine is peculiarly effective when the poet desires to ex- 
press by the sound of his verse a slow or difficult motion. When the 
line is so constructed as to admit of a pause in the middle, or at the 
close of the first hemistich, it is by no means inharmonious, yet it is tt>o 

eat form ? Who has thus employed it ? What is said of the sense of the couplet 1 
To he most effective, with what should it he enlivened ? What does Wehb say 
respecting It ? Quote a passage from Pope illustrating this epigmmmatic turn. 

§ 485. Of what is the Alexandrine composed ? Whence is Its name derived? 
Where is it used, and for what purpose ? Scan the lines quoted from Bryden in 
innstration. In what case is the Alexandrine peculiarly effective? Where should 
1 1 admit of a pause ? How should it be used ? 
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cumbrous to be carried through an entire piece. It should be used 
sparingly ; and that only in a livelier metre, (or the sake ol‘ un occasional 
contrast. 

§ 4S6, Heroic lines, — lliat is, iiirebic pentameters, — 
when constructed without rlijine, eonstitiile what is called 
Blank Verse. This is the most elevated of all nieasm’es, and 
is the only form in whicli epic poetry should a[)pear. At tlic 
same time, to succeed in it is more difficult than in any other 
kind of verse. The I'eason is evident ; the e fleet, having no 
assistance, as in most cases, from rhyme, is produced en- 
tirely by a musical disposition of the feet, frctpicnt inver- 
sions, and the constant introduction of those other peculiari- 
ties wliich have been already enumerated as conslitut ijig the 
distinction between the outward fiji’ui of pi’ose and that of 
poetry. A correct ear, a delicate taste, and true pocdlcal 
genius, are essential to success in Idauk verse. 

Milton has maclo a moro oflbetive use of blank verso Ihiui nny other 
poet in our literature. It has been employed to a considerable extent in 
tragedy, to which, as Addison says, it seems wouderrully adapted ” ; 
but oven Shakspearc himself has not attained the hanuonv" and ellcot 
which characterize the author of “Paradise Lost”. Xotwithstamling 
Milton’s success, the older critics seem, iti general, to have looked on 
blank verse with disfavor. Div Johnson, in his life of the poet just men- 
tioned, pronounces against it in the following terms : — “ Poetry may sub- 
sist without rhyme ; but English poetry will not often please, nor can 
rhyme ever be safely spared, but where the subject is able to' support 
itself. Of the Italian writers without rhyme whom Milton alleges as pre- 
cedents, not one is popular ; what reason could urge in its defence has 
been confuted by the car. * ^ Like other heroes, ’Milton is to bo ad- 
mired rather than imitated. lie that thinks himself capable ol' astonish- 
ing, may write blank verso ; but those that hoiie only to please, must 
condescend to rhyme.” 

Yet, in spite of this verdict from a mastor-eritie, it is evident tliat 

§ 4S6. Wbat is meant by Idank verse ? Wait Is its character ? Wlial renders 
It difficult to succeed in blank verse? What are essential to success in this mt!as« 
urc? In whose hands has the most effective use hoeu made of it ¥ To what de- 
partment of literature does AdcUaon declare blank verso adapted ? Notwdlh- 
standittg this, how does SUakspearo himself compare with Milton ? How did the 
older critics regard blank verse V What doea Johnson say about it f With what 
advantngeg Is, blank verse attended? What does Bryden say respecting rhyme ? 
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blank verse has mam’ advantages. It certainly alloTvs the poet a far 
freer scope : both from the fact that the sense is not, as in rhymed pen- 
tameters, confined to the couplet, and also because it does a^my with the 
necessity which rhyme too often imposes on the versifier, of putting in 
superfluous matter simply for the purpose of iiliing out the sound. 
“ What I'hj’mG adds to sweetness,” says Dryden, it takes avniy irom 
.sense ; and he who loses least by it may be called a gainer.” 

For a choice specimen of blank verse, the pupil is rofeiTcd to p. 2'24. 

§ 487. ’Whatever may be the efiect of dispensing- ^Tith 
rhyme in the case of iambic pentameters, there can bs? no 
question as to its inexpedienej^ in other measures. It lias 
occasionally been attempted; but never, perhaps, wiili suc- 
cess, except in the case of Southey’s Thalaba ”, for which, 
despite this dravrback, its author’s genius has prociired an 
honorable place in our literature. 


LESSON cm. 


KHYjMES. ^PAUSES. 


§ 488. Rhti^ie has been already defined. As we hare 
seen, it enters largely into English verse. The following 
principles are to be observed respecting it : — 

I, The more numerous ihe letters that make the rhyme, the bet ter it 
is. The French designate as rich rhymes those into which a number of 
consonants enter. Thus, the rhyme of the first couplet given below is 
fuller, and therefore better, than that of the second : — 

1. “ True wit is nature to advantage dressed ; 

What oft was thought, hut ne'er so well QTjwessed,'''* 

2. Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see^ 

Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor o’er shall 5^.” 

II. Ko syllable must rhyme with itself. Hence there is a fault in the 
following couplet : — 

§ 487, What is the effect of dispensing with rhyme in measures other than 
iambic pentameter ? 

§ 488. What rhymes arc couMdered the best i What name is applied* to such 
by the French ? lUuatrato this by means of the two given couplets. What is the 
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We go from Eium’s ruined walls amay, 

Wlierevei* favoring fortune points the tvayJ''' 

III. Rhyme speaks to the ear, and not to the eye. If, tliorcfore, the 
concluding sound is the same, no matter what the spelling, the idiyino is 
perfect. This is the case in the following couplet, though the combina- 
tions of letters in the rhyming syllables are quite dilierent ; — 

“ The increasing prospect tires our wanclfi’ing eyes ; 

Hills peep o’er bills, and Alps on Aii>B arwd.” 

Vice versa^ though the concluding letters bo the srimc, if the sound is 
dilTerent, the rhyme is imperfect ; as in the following : — 

“Encouraged thus, wit's Titans braved the sides ; 

And the press groaned with licensed blasphewritw,” 

IV. In lines terminating with trochees or amphibrachs, the last two 
syllables must rhyme ; in such as close with dactyls, the last three. 

“ In the dark and green and gloomy r^tlky^ 

SatjTs by the brooklet love to 
“ Take her up rly^ 

Fa'cliioned so slenderly, ’ 

§ 489. Rhymes are divided into two classes; perfect, 
and admissible. In the former, as we have seen, the clos- 
ing vowel sounds are the same (without reference to spell- 
ing), while the consonant sounds that precede them arc 
different ; in the latter, the closing vowel sounds, though 
not the same, closely resemble each other. In cither case, 
if the closing vowel sounds are followed by consonant 
sounds, the latter must correspond, or the rhyrno is inad- 
missible. Examples follow : — 

1. Perfect. — “ Bo thou the first true merit to hefrkml ; 

His praise is lost who stays till all commemL'^ 

2. Admissible. — “ Good nature and good sense must ever^oi/i .• 

To err is human ; to forgive, cUrim?.” 

3. luadmiS8,—“ Yet he was kind ; or, if severe in 

The love he bore to leuming was iufaultJ*'* 

§ 490. With respect to the number of linos Unit may 
rhyme together in a stanza, there is no definite rule. Two is 

second principle with respect to rhymes f To what docs rhyiufj speak ? What is 
necessary to make a perfect rhyme ? Wliat is the character of the rhyme, if the 
sound is ditTercnt though the concluding letters bo tho sanrjo ? In whut lines 
must the last two syllables rhyme ? Iii what, the last three ? 

§ 489, Into what two classes arc rhymes divided ? When is a rhyme said to bo 
perfect ? When, adinissible ? When is a rhyme InndmlSBiblo ? Give examples. 

^ 400. What is said of tho number of lines that may rhyme together ? What 1ft 
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the most common ; though we often have three, and even four 
in the sonnet and the Spenserian stanza. Other things l:)eing 
equal, the difficulty of constructing a stanza is proportioned 
to the number of lines made to close with the same sound. 

Though there is no rule as to the number of lines that may rhyme 
together, it is a general principle, that, throughout the same poem, 
those ’v\'hich do rhyme should stand at regular intervals. This the ear 
expects, and it is disappointed when it finds the regularity disturbed, 
A capricious disposition of rhymes may surprise the reader, but It rare- 
ly pleases him. 

§ 491, Ease of utterance requires that every line of ten 
or more syllables should be so constructed, vdih regard to 
its sense, as to admit of at least one cessation of voice, which 
is known as the Primary Pause, Some lines admit; of sev- 
eral; in which case, the inferior or shorter ones are de- 
nominated Secondary Pauses. "^Tiether primary or second- 
ary, these pauses must not contravene the sense ; and, there- 
fore, it is clear, 

I. That they must not divide a word. 

n. That they must not separate an adjective and its 
noun, or an adverb and its verb, when, in either case, the 
latter immediately follows the former. 

§ 492. Heroic lines, or iambic pentameters, are most 
melodious when the primary pause comes after the fourth 
or the fifth syllable. Pope, whose accurate ear rarely al- 
lowed him to err in matters of euphony, generally brings 
the pause in question in one of these positions ; as in the 
following lines : — 


the commonest numher ? How many do we somotinies have ? To what is the 
difficulty of constructing a stanza proportioned ? What principle prevails with 

respect to the regular occurrence of rhymes? ^ 

§401. Wlmt does ease of utterance require? What is a primary pause ? what 
is a secondary pause ? With what must these pauses be consistent ? Wbat two 
principles, therefore, are estahlished respecting them ? 

§ 492. Where does the primary pause occur in the most harmonious herriic 
lines ? What poet generally brings his pauses in one of these positions ? Show 
how they fall in the passage quoted. 
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“ Thee, hold Longinus ! i all the Nine inspire, 

And bless their critic H with a poet’s fire : 

An ardent judge, 11 who, zealoiia to his trust, 

With warmth gives sentence, !i yet is always just ; 

Whose own example 11 strengthens all his laAvs, 

And is himself U that great sublime he draws,” 

§ 493. The Alexandrinej or iambic hexameter, requires 
its primary pause, after the third foot : — 

“ The cruel, ravenous, hounds B and bloody hunters near, 

This noblest beast of chase, H that vainly doth but fear. 

Some hank or quick-set finds ; |1 to which his haunch opposed, 

He turns upon his foes, || that soon have him enclosed.” 

§ 494, Secondary pauses may occur in any part of a line, 
but contribute most to its melody when they stand at a short 
distance from the primary. Observe how they fall in the 
following passages: the secondary pause is denoted by a 
single vertical line ; the primary, by parallels. 

“ Two principles B in human nature 1 reign ; 

Self-love I to urge, H and reason | to restrain : 

Nor this 1 a good, |1 nor that a had, 1 we call, 

Each works its end, fi to move | or govern | all ; 

And ( to their proper operation \\ still 
Ascribe all good, li to their improper, j ill.” 

“ The dew was falling fast, II the stars I began to blink ; 

I heard a voice ; | it said, 1 ‘ Drink, [ pretty creature, | drink I ’ 

And, 1 looking o’er the hedge, l! before me I espied 
A snow-white mountain lamb, H with a maiden at its side.” 

ESEKilSl. 

I, Each of the following lines contains its own words ; 
but they are misplaced, so that there is neither rhyme nor 
rh 3 rthm. Restore the order, so as to make the verses ana* 
pestiG tetrarmter acatalectic^ rhyming consecutively* 

THE ALBATROSS. 

Where, in magnificence, the fathomless waves toss, 

The wild albatross soars^higl/and- homeless ; 

Unshrinking, alone, undaunted, unwearied, 

The tempest his throne, his empire the ocean. 


1 493. Where does the Alexandrine require its primary pause ? 

§494. Where may secondary pauses occur? In what position do they com 
tribute mos^ to the melody of a lino ? 
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' When,: o’er the surge, the Vi! il .terribh.* vrlui'lwiwJ ravc^i, 

And tlie Juirricuno hurls the niaiiiier's tUrgt* otit, 

The dark-hoaving sea tlidii in thv glory 'si3 urn esU 
Proud, free, raid iiorneless, blrci of tlie OL*eun.-v/or!rl. 

When the wintis are at rest and in his glow ihe sun, 

And below ihc glittering tide in Sjeahty sleeps, 

'Above, triuTT!pIiafit,'ln the pruie of tliy power, 

Thou, vritli Ihy maiOv .Thy revels of lovosiirt holding* 

TJnconhjied. unrettered, initire-l, miwatchecl, 

In the world of the niind, liko tht'o'be inj* spirit ; 

Xo loaning for earth.,' ks iiigiit eVr to tveary. 

And in regions' of light iresh as tliy pLuiocs. 

JI. Restore the vrords iu tiie following lines to their 
ordiTj, so tliey mny rliynxc as requii'ed iu tlie best form 
of the .Soii/iet : — 


TiI7. AUTC-WX 07 Lir:7. 

Flown are songs of buoyant yoiith's svrut hours ; 

And tliroiigh his heart wlitise knd. - ..re v/hUo uud it'.xs. 

With ri5ae of age, tho Spirit of Delight 
With a inelaneholy moan goes wailing. 

Foi' till the joys, that, with winning tone. IIopo 

Proel;^imod should linger,, dear, liriglit, and deathless, 

Around the day which to night now waheth,. 

Alone, the spirit' fruitless soaycli nisi'keth^ 

AVt to the soLiU' aspiring aiuj ^iisrlul, 

. Are given visions exalting of its home : 

And Us l,ofty goal grander glory ^clothes, 

,Th»an, in cloudless autumn’s even, stars assume.’ 

In dole and in darkness Earth slowly sinks, 

While the auroral, pure, Ughl of Heaven breaks. 

III. Restore tlie words in the following' lines to their 
order, so that they maj' rhyme, and form alternately ti*ochaw 
tetrameter acatalectic^ and trochaic tetrameter cataleetie : — 

IRON. 

^ TV’hile ^Stronger grows pur faith in good, 

Means of greater good increase ; 

No longer, slave of Var;. iron » 

;The march of ^eace'jpnward loads. . 

-Still finding now modes of tojvice, 

It movtSj^aiiVAearth, and pcean 
And, biding the distai).t nations, 
prdves/like the kindred tiej’ 

Sharin^^; Vitii its Atlas-shouldciv 
Loatds of toil and hinpan care ; 

Bearing, (on wing of lightning,'"', i 
Through the air(s^v1ft thought's mission. } 
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IV. Restore the words in the following lines to their 
order, so that they may form dactylic tety^ameters acatalec- 
tic^ and rhyme consecutively : — 

For human fraternity one more new claimant, 

Swelling the flood that on to etei'nity sweeps. 

I, who have filled the cup, to think of it tremble, 

For I must drink of it yet, be it what it may. 

Into the ranks of humanity, room for him ! 

In your kingdom of vanity, give him a place ! 

With kindly atfection wc^lcomo the stranger, 

Not with dejection, hopefully, trustfLilly« 


LESSON OVIIl. 

VAItl'feTlBS OF POETKY. 

§ 495* The principal varieties of j^ootry are Epic, Dra- 
matic, LjTio, Elegiac, Pastoral, Didactic, and Satirical. Each 
of these classes has its distinctive features ; yet the charac- 
teristics of several varieties may enter into the same poem, 
and sometimes do so to such an extent that it is difficult to 
decide to which it belongs. 

I 496.(Epic Poetry is that which treats of the exploits 
of heroes, j It generally embraces a variety of characters and 
incidents ; but must be so constructed that unity of design 
may be preserved, — ^that is, one leading and complete action 
should be canied through the work, with the distinctness and 
prominence of which the less important stoiies, or episodes, 
as they are called, should not be allowed to interfere. Epic 
IS universally admitted to be the most elevated and majestic 
department of poetry?-. It is, at the same time, the most dif- 

§ 495, Enumerate the principal varieties of poetry. 

§ 496. Wliat is epic poetiy ? How does it compare wifcli the other varieties ? What 
must be preseiTcd throughout ? What is meant by unity of design ? What is said 
of the difficulty of w rlting epics ? Wliat are the great masterpieces of antiquity lu 
this department ofpoetry ? Of modern Ijitqratures, which has produced the greatest , 
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ficiilt, and that in which mediocrity is least endurable ; hence, 
few have attempted it, and a still smaller number have at- 
tained success. There are few literatures that can boast of 
more than one great epic. Homer’s Iliad and Virgil’s ^rieid 
are the masterpieces of antiquity in this dej>artment of poetry. 
In modern times, English literatui'e lias produced, in Milton’s 
-Pc' incomparably the greatest epic; in Italian, 
Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered^ — in Spanish, the JRomance of 
the Cid, — in Portuguese, the lusiad^ — in German, the 
I^lehelungcR-Hed^ — and, in French, the Ilenriade^ — are 
generally ranked by critics in this class of poems. 

An epic is also technically termed an Epopea, or Epopoeia. 

The vrord epic is derived from the Greek Irroc, an heroic poem ; and 
fche species of pootrj^ so called claims a very ancient origin. History 
has generally furnished its themes: but a strict regard for historical 
truth in the development of the story is by no means requisite. Fiction, 
invention, imagination, may be indulged in to an almost unlimited ex- 
tent, provided the unity be preserved. According to Aristotle, the plot 
of an epic must bo important in itself and instructive in the reflections 
It suggests ; must bo filled with suitable incidents, as well as enlivened 
vrith a variety of characters and descriptions ; and must maintain 
throughout propriety of character and elevation of style. Besides these 
essentials, there are generally episodes, formal addresses, sustained 
pomp, and machinery. This last term, as used by cidtics, signifies the 
introduction of supernatural beings ; without which the French main- 
tain that no poem can be admitted as an epic. 

§ 497. Dramatic Poetry is closely allied to epic. Like 
the latter, it generally relates to some important event, and 
for the most part appears in the form of blank, or heroic, 
verse. The term drama [derived from the Greek verb dpow, 
I do or act] % applied to compositions, whether prose or 


epic ? Enumerate the epics of different literatures. What othername is sometimes 
given to an epic poem ? From what is the word epie derived ? What is said of 
the origin of epic poetry ? Whence are its themes, for tii^s most part, taken ? In 
cariying out an historical event, what may be indulged in ? According to Aris- 
totle, what are the osaentiata of an epic ? Besides these essentials, what are gen- 
erally found in a poem of this class ? 

§ 497. To what is dramatic poetry closely allied ? To w'nat does it generally re- 
late ? In what form does it, for the most part, appear? From what is the word 
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poetry, in wliicli the events that form their subjects are not 
related by the author, but are represented as actually taldng 
place by means of dialogue between the various characters, 
who speak the poet’s language as if it ^yere their own. The 
principles here laid down respecting poetical dramas are 
equally applicable to comjDositions of the same class in prose. 

In dramatic, as in epic, poetr^', strict regard must be had to 
The Di*araatic Unities are three : — 1. Unity of action ; whicli requires 
that hut one leading train of events be kept in vie\v, and forbids the in- 
troduction of all underplots except such as are closely connected with 
the principal action and are calculated to develop it. 2. Uivity of iime^ 
which limits the action to a short period, generally a single day. 3. 
Unity ofplacCy which confines the action to narrow geographical bounds. 
In addition to this, regard should be had to what is poetical 

iicc ; that is, the plot should be so constructed that the different charac- 
ters, whether good or bad, may, at the termination of the piece, obtain 
their respective deserts. 

The great dramatists of antiquity are ^Eschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, — all ornaments of Grecian literature. Of these, .^Eschylus 
is the most sublime; Sophocles, the most beautiful; Euripides, the 
most pathetic. The first displays the lofty intellect ; the second ex- 
ercises the cultivated taste; the Ihird indulges the feeling heart. 
Among moderns, the first place belongs to Shakspearc. In French 
literature, Racine, Moli^re, and Comeille, are the leading dramatists ; in 
German, Schiller and Kotzebue ; in Spanish, Lope de Vega and Calderon. 

The leading divisions of dramatic poetry are two ; Tragedy and 
Comedy. 'The former embraces those compositions which represent 
some groat or sublime action, attended with a fiital catastrophe and 
calculated to awaken in the reader or spectator strong emotions of pity 
or horrori) Its diction is elevated ; and it is generally written in blank, 
or heroic, verse. (^Comedy, on the other hand, is that species of drama 
in which the incidents and language resemble those of ordinary life and 
the plot has a happy termination^') 


tfrema derived? To what compositions is the term applied ? What must be 
strictly regarded in dramatic poetry? How many dramatic unities are there? 
Beflne them. Who are the great dramatists of antiquity ? Mention the charac- 
teristics of each. Among modems, to whom does the first place belong? Who 
are the leading dramatists of French literature ? of German ? of Spanish ? What 
are the leading divisions of dramatic poetry ? What compositions are embraced 
under the head of tragedy ? WTiat is said of the diction of tragedy ? In what is 
it generally written ? Define comedy. What arc acU and scenes f To how many 
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The great dhisions of dramas are called Acts, and those are sub- 
divided into Beenes. Regular tragedies and comedies are limited to 
five acts. The division must in a great measure be arbitrary, though 
rules ha ve been laid down by various writers to define the portion of 
the plot which should be contained in each. According to Yossius, tho 
first act must present the intrigue ; the second must develop it ; the 
third should be filled with incidents forming its complication ; and the 
fourth should prepare the means of unravelling it, which is finally ae- 
coniplished in the fifth, 

A Farce is a short piece of low comic character. Its object being 
simply to excite mirth, there is nothing too unnatural or improbable 
for it to contain. The farce is restricted to three e.cts as its greatest 
limit, but is often confined to two, and sometimes even to one. In 
England, it seems to have risen to the dignit}" of a regular theatrical 
entertainment, about the beginning of the last century; since which 
time, it has maintained a high degi'ee of popularity, being usually per- 
formed, by way of contrast, after a tragedy. 

A Burlesque is a dramatic composition, the humor of which consists 
in mixing things high and low.- — clothing elevated thoughts in low ex- 
pressions, or investing ordinary topics with the artificial dignity of 
poetic diction. A Parody, or Travestio, is a species of Burlesque in 
which the form and expressions of serious dramas arc closely imitated 
in language of a ridiculous character. 

A Melodrama is a short dramatic composition Into which music is 
introduced. Its plot is generally of an insignificant character, the dis- 
play of gorgeous scenery being its chief object. 

A Burletta is a short comic musical drama. 

A Prologue is a short composition in verse, used to introduce a 
drama and intended to be recited before its representation. 

An Epilogue is a closing address to the audience at the conclusion 
of a drama. It sometimes recapitulates the chief incidents of the piece, 
and draws a moral from them. 

§ 498. Lj^ric Poetry is that variety wliich is adapted to 
singing and an accompaniment of the lyre or other musical 
instrument. 

Of lyric compositions, the Ode is the most elevated. It 

acts arc regular tragedies and comedies confined? What is said of the division 
into acts ? What rule does Vossiiis lay down ? What is a farce ? Of how many 
acts does it consist ? At what time. In England, did it rise to tho dignity of a 
regular theatrical entertainment? What is a burlesque? What is a parody or 
travestio? What is a melodrama? What is a burletta? What is a prologue? 
What is an epilogue ? 

§ 49H, What is meant by lyric poetry? What is the most elevated of lyric com- 
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is characterized by length and variety, and is for the most 
part confined to the expression of sentiment or imaginative 
thought, admitting of narrative only incidentally. In ancient 
literature, it was sometimes distinguished by a high degree of 
sublimity, as in the case of the odes of Pindar. Previously to 
the discoveries which have been recently made by scholars in 
the science of Greek metres, the Pindaric ode was supposed 
to admit of the most capricious irregularity in the length and 
measure of its lines; and hence our modern compositions 
which were imitated from those ancient models were con- 
structed on a s3?-stem of absolute license in this respect. In 
point of fact, hovrever, a scheme of perfect metrical regularity 
pervades the Greek ode of botli Pindar and the diamatio 
choruses. In English literature, Collins’s “ Ode on the Pas- 
sions ”, and Dryden’s on “ St. Cecilia’s Day ”, are among the 
finest specimens of this variety of composition, 

A Song differs from an ode in being shorter, having greater uniform- 
ity of metro, and treating rather of tender and melancholy, than of 
sublime, subjects. 

A Ballad is a popular species of lyric poem which records in easy 
and uniform verso some interesting incident or romantic adventure. 
Our most approved ballad-measure is iambic heptameter, often written, 
however, in two lines, tetrameter and trimeter alternately. 

Odes sung in honor of the gods were anciently called Hymns ; and 
this term has been applied, in modern times, to the spiritual songs used 
in church-worship. The term , Psalm, originally applied to the lyric com- 
positions of King David and others of the Hebrew poets, is now used 
as synonymous with hymn. , 

*'Th8 Madrigal generally consists of less than twelve lines, and is often 
constructed without strict reference to rule, according to the fancy of 
the poet, rhymes and verses of different species being frequently intei'- 
mingled. The subjects are generally of a tender or amorous character ; 
and the expressions used in it are simple and often quaint. 

positions ? Describe the odo. By what, in ancient literature, was it character- 
tod ? How is the irre^rularity of metre in our modem odes accounted for ? What 
odes are mentioned as among the finest specimens in our langitagc ? In what re- 
spects does a song differ from an ode ? What is a ballad ? What is our most ap- 
proved ballad-measure ? What was formerly meant by the term P To what 

is this term now applied ? What was the original meaning of the term 
With what is it now synonymous? What Is a madngal? What is said of the 
(Jubjectfl of madrigals? 
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The Epigram closely resembles the madrigal in form, though, it is 
written vdthoiit referenco to musical adaptation. It consists of a few 
lines embodying a lively or ingenious thought conci.^ely expressed. Its 
point often consists in a verbal pim ; but the higher species of epigram 
is rather characterized by fineness and delicacy. 

§ 499, Elegiac Poetry is that variety which treats of 
mournful subjects. Gray^s “Elegy in a Counti^' Church- 
yard” is the most noted poem of this description in the 
whole range of our literature, A short elegy, commemora- 
tive of the dead and expressive of the sorrow of sun’iving 
friends, is called an Epitapli. 

§ 500. Pastoral Poetry dej^icts shepherd-life by means of 
narratives, songs, and dialogues. An Idyl is a short descrip- 
tive pastoral poem. An Eclogue is a pastoral in which 
shepherds are represented as conversing. The art of the pas- 
toral poet lies in selecting for his descriptions the beauties 
of rural life, and carefully avoiding all its repulsive features. 

§ 501. Didactic Poetry aims to instruct rather than to 
I>lease. Genei'ally devoted to the exi3osition of some chy 
abstract subject, it fails to interest the reader unless re- 
plete with ornament. Of tliis species of poetry, Pollok’s 
Course of Time ”, Young’s “ Night Thoughts ”, and Pope’s 
“ Essay on IMan ”, wdll serve as specimens. 

§ 502. Satirical Poetry is that in which the weaknesses, 
follies, or wickedness, of men, are held up to ridicule, or re- 
buked with serious severity. 

A Satire is general in its character, and is aimed at the weakness, folly 
or wickedness, rather than the individual. Its object is the reformation 
of the abuses it attacks. A Lampoon, or Pasquinade, on the other hand, 
is personally oShnsive, assailing the individual rather than his fault. It 
employs abuse in preference to argument, and aims rather to annoy or 
injure than to reform. 


§ 490, Whiit is elegiac poetry ? What is the most noted poem of this descrip- 
tion in our literature ? What is an epitaph ? 

§500. What does pastoral poetry depict? What is. an idyl? What is an 
eclogue ? In wd)at does the art of the pastoral poet consist ? 

§501, What U the aim of didactic poetry? Why should it be replete with 
ornament ? What works are mentioned as specimens of didactic poems ? 

§ 653. What is satirical poetry ? What is a satire ? What is a lampoon ? 




SPECIMEN PEOOF-SHEET, 


JQXniSITINa TUB USEB TST the COBKECTION of EBIiORS, 


T-AXCOITEn. 


William Falconer was the son of a ^ barber in 

Edinburgh, ^nd was born in 1730. He had v^ry few 

a^^antages of education, and (went to sea (in. early liib) 

in the merchant service. He afterwards became mate 

of a vessel that wrecked in the Levant and was saved ^ 
A ^ A 

with only two of his crew : Jihis catastt'ox^he"formed 
the subject of his poem entitled *‘The Shix‘>wreck, on 
which his reputation as a %vriter chiefly rests. Early 
in 1769, his Marine Dictionary appear~^d, which 
ha^een highly spoken of by those capable of csti- 
niat ing its merits- J 

(in this-seomryeai*, he embarked on the AirnoRA^jut 
the vessel was never heard of after she passed tlio 
Oape ; the poet of the Shipwreck is therefore sup- < 
posed to have peiish^d by the same disaster he had 
■h imself so graphically described- IT The subject of 
th^ “Shipwreck’’ and its authors fate demand our 
Xix^erest and sympathy. ^ If we pay resjject to the 
ingenjftous scholar who can produce agreeable versos 
in leisure and retii-ement, how much more interest 
must we take in the “shipboy on the high and giddy 
mast^, cherishing^the hour which he may casually 
snatch from j danger and fatigue. 

o|? «t / ^ 



SPECIME1< PEOOF-SHEET, 


AS COKnECTED. 


WILLIAM FALCOXEE. 

WixuAM Failcoinek was the son of a barber in 
Edinburgh, and was bom in ITCO. lie had very few 
advantages of education, and in early life went to sea 
in the merchant service. lie afterwards became mate 
of a vessel that was wrecked in the Zevant.^ and was 
saved with only two of his crew. This catastrophe 
formed the subject of his poem entitled ‘‘The Ship- 
wreck”, on wiiicli his reputation as a writer cMefiy 
rests. Early in IVGO, his ‘‘Marine Dictionary” ap- 
peared, which has been highly si:)oken of by those 
capable of estimating its merits. In this same year, 
he embarked an the Axirora ; but the vessel was never 
heard of after she passed the Cape : the poet of the 
Shipwreck is therefore supposed to have perished by 
the same disaster he had himself so graphically de- 
scribed. 

The subject of the “ Shipwreck ” and its author’s 
fate demand our interest and sympathy. — If we pay 
respect to the ingenious scholar who can produce 
agreeable verses in leisure and retirement, how much 
more interest must we take in the ‘‘ ship-boy on the 
high and giddy mast”, cherishing refined visions of 
fancy at the hour which he may casually snatch 
from danger and fatigue ! 



EXPLANATION OP MAEKS USED ON THE SPECIMEN PROOF-SHEET. 

Ip it is desired to cliange any word to capitals, small capitals, Eoman test 
(the ordinary letter), or italics, draw a line beneath it, and write in the marsfin, 
Caps., S. caps., Bom., or ItaL, as the case may be. See corrections 1, S, 14, and 
S, on the specimen sheet. 

When it is necessary to expunge a letter or word, draw a line throiigb it, and 
place in the margin a character resembling a d of current hand, which stands for 
the Latin word dele {erase) ; as in Ko. 3, 

When a wrong letter or word occurs in the proof-sheet, draw a line through 
it, and place what must be substituted for it in the margin, with a vertical line at 
the right ; as in the corrections marked 4. 

Attention is drawn to an inverted letter by underscoring it, and writing oppo- 
site the character used in No. 3. 

An omitted word, letter, comma, semicolon, colon, exclamation-point, or 
interrogation-point, as well as brackets and parentheses, are written in tlio mar- 
gin, with a vertical line at the right; as in the various corrections marked G: a 
caret shows w'here to introduce what is thus marked in. When there is so much 
omitted that there is not room for it in the margin, it is written at the top or 
bottom of the page, and a lino is used to show whore it is to be introduced ; as at 
the bottom of the specimen sheet. 

A period is marked in by placing it in the margin inside of a circle, as in No. 9. 

Apostrophes and quotation-points are introduced in a character resembling a 
V, and a caret is placed in the text to show where they are to be inserted. This 
is illustrated in No. 11, 

No. 2a shows how the dash and hyphen are introduced. 

When a letter or word should be transposed, a line is drawn around it and 
carried to the place where it should stand, and the lottei-s t?\ are placed opposite, 
as in No. L 

No, 10 shows how to mark out a quadrat or space which improperly appears. 

In a broken or imperfect letter is used, draw a lino through or beneath it, and 
make an inclined cross in the margin, as in No. 12. 

Sometimes a letter of the wrong size will be used by mistake ; in such a case, 
underline it and place the letters w.f, {wrong font) in the margin, as in 13. 

If the letters of a word stand apart from each other, draw a curved lino be- 
neath 'the apace which separates them, and two curves in the margin, as in 13. 
If the proper space is wanting between two contiguous words, place a caret 
where the space should be, and opposite to them make a character like a music 
sharp, as shown in No, 16. 

Two parallel horizontal lines, as in No. 17, are used when the letters of a 
word are not all in the same level, and a horizontal line is also drawn under such 
as are out of place. 

When a new paragraph has been improperly begun, a line is dmwn from its 
Commencement to the end of the previous paragraph, and the words no break are 
written iu the margin ; see No. 18. When it is desired to commence a new par- 
agraph, the paragraph mark (t) is introduced at the place, and also in the margin. 

When letters at the commencement of a Hue are out of the proper level, a 
horizontal line should be drawn beneath them, and a similar one placed in the 
margin; as in No. 21. When any portion of a paragraph projects laterally beyond 
the rest, a vertical line should bo drawn beside it, and a similar one must stand 
opposite to it in the margin ; see No. 23. 

When a lead has been improperly omitted, the word Zead is written at the 
Bide of the page, and a horizontal line shows where it is to be introduced, as in 
No, 25, If a lead too many has been introduced, the error is corrected as in at. 

When uneven spaces are loft between words, a line is drawn beneath, and 
^ace better is written opposite ; sec 26. 

If it is desired to retain a word which has been marked out, dots are placed 
beneath it, and the word stet {kt it stand) is written in the margin j as in 27. 



A LIST OE SUBJECTS. 


The student will find it to Ids advantage always to prepare a pre- 
liminary analysis. To aid Mm in this, models in ibe x^rineipal depart- 
ments of prose composition arc first presented. 

1. A Parallel. — TJte Old mid the Xew Testamenf, 

I. Their respective writers. 

H. The parties to whom they are each addressed. 

III. The languages in which they are respectively written. 

IV. Comparison of their style. 

V. Authenticity of each, hy whom acknowledged. 

VI. Tone of the teachings of each. 

2. A Descriptive Letter . — Dated Sicfffara Falls . 

I. Acknowioclge receipt of a friend’s letter, and ofi'er to give an acccimt of a 
summer tour which you arc supposed to have taken, 
n. Preparations for leaving home, 

m. Incidents on the way to Niagara. 

IV. General remarks on the pleasures, fatigues, and advantages, of tra%*eliing. 

V. Description of the Falls and the surrounding places, 
yi. Comparison with an}’ other scene, 

VTI. Emotions awakened hy sublime scenery. 

VIII. General remarks about retuining, and the anticipated pleasure of rejoining 
friends. 

3. Historical Narp.ative. — The Spanish Armada. 

I. Introductory remarks on the gi*eat expeditions of which history tells us. 
II. Causes that led to the outfit of the Armada. 

HI. General description of the Spanish vessels of that age. 
rV. Strength of the Armada. 

V. Consteraation in Britain, and preparations to meet it. 

VT. Pate of the Armada. 

Vn. Political Consequences. 

VIII. General reflections. History shows that divine interference often frus- 
trates the greatest human efibrts. 

4. Biographical Sketch. — Julius Ccssar. 

I. State of Home at the time of Coesar’s birth, 

n. CoDsar’B birth and parentage. 

IH. Incidents of his youth. Came near falling a victim to Sylla’s cruelty. 
lY. His first military exploits. 

V. Means which he took to obtain popularity. 

VI. Itopid political advancement. Mighty conquests. 

VII. His fate ; the causes that led to it, and its consequences. 

VHI. Csesaris character, as a general; as an author ; as a man. 
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LIST OF SUBJECTS. 


5. Essay. — Ships, 

I, Origin. 'VVTien and l)y -n'liom first made ? 

II. Aiipearance. Original form and subsoqaent improvcmcute. 
Ill, Inventions. Mariners' compass ; application of steam, 
rv. Objects for wMcli they are used. 

V. Usefnlness, as compared with other means of transportation. 
VI. Effects that ships have produced on mankind. 

VII. Feelings excited by seeing a ship under full sail. 


rAUAinEns. 

8. The character of Columbus and that 
of Sir Isaac Newton. 

7, The character of St. John and that 

of St. Paul. 

8, Liitlier and Calvin. 

9, CtEfiar and Alexander. 

10. Firmness and Obstinacy. 

IL Physical and Moral Courage. 

12. Ancient and Modena Literature. 

13. Invention of the Mariners’ Compass 

and Application of Steam to Navi- 
gation. 

14. Ancient and Modem Greece. 

15. Ancient and Modem Home. 

16. A Concise and a Diffuse Stylo. 

17. Prose and Poetry. 

18. Beauty and Sublimity. 

19. The Man of Talent and the Man of 

Genius. 

20. Wit and Humor, 

21. French and English Character, 

22. Courage and Bashneas. 

23. Theory and Practice. 

24. The Ideal and the Beal. 

S^. Ancient and Modem Patriotism. 

26. The Sacred and the Profane Poets. 

msTomcAn XAnuATtVEs. 

27. The Deluge. 

28. The Crossing of the Bed Sea. (Ex- 

odus, chap. xiT.) 

29. Naaman, the Leper, (II. Kings, 

chap, v.) 

80. The History of Jonah. 

31. Jephthah’s Daughter. (Judges, 
chap. XI,, V. 39.) 

S3. David and Goliath. (I. Samuel, 
chap, XVII.) 

S3. The Reign of the Emperor Nero, 

84. The Era of Haroun Al Kaschid. 

85. The Norman Conquest. 

86. The Cmsades. 

87. Granting of the Magna Charta. 


3S. The Discovery of America. 

39. The Settling of America. 

40. The Keformation. 

41. Luther at the Diet of Worms. 

43. The Thirty Years’ War. 

43. The ReigTi of Queen Anue. 

44. The Era of Louis XIV. 

45. The American Revolution. 

40, The Battle of Bunker ilill. 

47. The Eeign of Terror. 

48. The Invasion of Russia by Napo- 

leon. 

49. The Hungarian Bevolution. 

50. The Busso-Turkish War. 

BlOOUAnHICAL SKETCHES. 

51. Moses. 

52. Buth. 

63. Solomon. 

54. Homer. 

63. Daniel, 

56. Alexander the Great. 

57. Cicero. 

68. Mark Antony. 

59. Mohammed. 

60. Charlemagne. 

61. Bichard Cceur do Lion. 

02. Petrarch. 

63. Tasso. 

64: Columbus. 

65. HeniyVin. 

66. Erasmus. 

67. Bloody Mary. 

68. Sir Isaac Newton. 

69. Queen Elizabeth, 

70. Shakspctare. 

71. Marla Theresa. 

72. Peter the Great. 

73. Voltaire. 

74. Patrick Henry. 

73. Washington. 

76. Franklin. 

77. Bobespierre. 

78. Aaron Burr. 

79. Howard, the philanthropist. 
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itO. Mango Park 

FICTION. 

SI. Adventures in California. 

S:L An Encounttjr wltU Pirates. 

S3. A Lion Hunt in Soutiiem Africa. 
8-i. The Indian’s Eevenge. 

S.'S. The History of a Pin. 

SO. The History of a Bible. 

ST. The History of a Cent. 

S3. The History of a Shoe. 

89. The History of a Looking-glass. 

90. The History of a Belle. 

91. The History of a School-room. 

93. The Story of an Old Soldier. 

93. Eobinsoii Crusoe. 

9“1, A Hurricane in the Torrid Zone. 
95. Visit to Mount St. Bernard. 

90. The Victim of Intemperance. 

9t. Incidents of a Inhaling Voyage. 
93. Adventures in Australia. 

99. The Prisoner of the Bastils. 

100. The Smugglers. 

101. The xVlchemist. 

102. The Flower-girl . 

103. A Voyage to the Mediterranean. 
101. Visit to an Almshouse. 

105. Eucoimtcr with Eobbers. 

ESSAYS. 

lOG. Spring, 

lOT. A Thunder-storm. 

lOS. Flow'ers. 

109. The Beauties of Hature. 

110. Snow. 

111. Mountains. 

112. Forests. 

113. A Lake Scene. 

111. A Storm at Sea. 

115. Our Country. 

lit). Thanksgiving Day. 

IIT. The Study of History. 

llS. The Advantages of Education. 

119. Peace, 

120. War. 

121. An Earthquake. 

322. Chivalry. 

123, Scene in an Auction-room. 

121, The Buins of Time. 

12.5. The Fickleness of Fortune. 

12G. Disease. 

12T. The Cholera. 

128. Prayer. 


i 120. Death, 
j 130. Life. 

! 131. Youth. 

I 132. Old Age. 
i 133. Morning, 

■ TH. Evening. 

I IM. Duy, 

j ISO. Xi^rht. 

; 13T. Summer. 

! 13S. AutUmn. 

I 130. Winter. 

[ 140. The :Miasion of the Dew-drop. 

; Hi. Truth. 

I 142. Hones? ty. 
j 143. Earth's Batlle-fields. 

! 144. Gambling. 

143. Echo. 

143. Anger. 

147. Seii-govemment. 

14S. ^Hnbition. 

143. Conteutmeiit. 

130. The Love of Fame. 

151. Palestliso and irs Assoclaticns, 

132. City Life. 

1.53. The West ladies. 

134. Melancholy. 

133. Life in the Country. 

15C. Purity of Thought. 

137. Patience. 

15S. The Life of the Merchant. 

159. The Life of the Sailor. 

160. The Life of the Soldier, 

IGl. The Mariners’ Compass. 

102. The Spirit of Discovery. 

163. Pride. 

10-t. The Art of Printing. 

1G3. The Third Commandment, 

166. Mirrors. 

167. Newspapers. 

168. Jerusalem. 

169. Novelty. 

170. The Bible. 

171. The Sun. 

172. The Starry Heavens. 

173. Astronomy. 

174. The liaiubow- 
173. The Moon. 

170. The Aurora Eoitalis. 

177. The Stars. 

178. Comets. 

179. The Earth. 

180. The Study of Geography. 
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LIST OF SUBJECTS. 


ISl. The Province of Rhetoric. 

182. The Mystic Seven. 

183. The Pleasures of Travelling. 

1S4. The Con^?ress of the United States. 
185. The Applications of Steam. 

180. Public Libraries. 

187. Rain. 

188. The Fourth Commandment. 

189. Rivers. 

190. To-morrow. 

191. The Russian Empire. 

192. The Ocean, 

193. True Politeness. 

194. Icebergs. 

195. The Pearl Fishery. 

190. Early Piety. 

197. The Arctic Regions. 

198. The Wrongs of the Indian, 

190. Egyptian Pyramids. 

200. Government. 

201. Manufactures. 

202. Character of the Ancient Romans. 

203. The Influence of Woman. 

204. The Schoolmaster Abroad. 

205. The Pleasures of Memory. 

200. Humility. 

207. Natural History. 

20S. Music. 

209. The Hypocrite. 

210. The Art of Composition. 

211. The Invisible World. 

212. Poetry. 

213. Man’s True Greatness. 

214. Virtue. 

216. Vice. 

216. The Sabbath. 

217. Jealousy. 

218. The Fifth Commandment. 

219. A Volcanic Eruption. 

220. Oriental Countries, 

221. Deserts. 

222. Egypt. 

223. The Mohammedan Religion, 

224. Paganism. 

225. ludustty. 

226. Idleness. 

227. Flattery. 

228. Intemperance, 

229. Excelsior, 

230. Courage. 

231. Duplicity. 

232. Early Impressions. 


233. Perseverance. 

234. Silent Cities. 

233. Riches and Poverty. 

23G. Eloquence. 

237. The Miser, 

238. Fireside Angels, 

239. Conscience and Law. 

240. Taste. 

2^11, Tyranny. 

242. Smuggling. 

2-43. The Evils of Extravagance. 

214. The Inquisition. 

243. Revenge. 

246. The Attmetion of Gravitation. 

247. The Tempter and the Tempted. 

248. The Art of Writing. 

249. Advantages of Studying the Clas- 

sics. 

250. Female Character. 

251. Knowledge is Power. 

252. The Trials of the Teacher. 

253. The IMarch of Intellect. 

254. The Revival of Learning. 

253. Gratitude. 

256. Modesty. 

237. Benevolence, 

238. Genius. 

239. The Power of Conscience. 

260. The Orator. 

261. Aristocracy. 

262. Ancient Travellers. 

263. Dreams. 

264. Magic and Magicians. 

205. Twilight, 

266. Hoi-ace and his Friends, 

267. Formality. 

268. The Rhine. 

269. Legendary Poetry. 

270. Clemency. 

271. Parental Affection. 

272. The Spirit of Song. 

273. Hope. 

274. Where is thy Home? 

275. Love. 

270. Forgiveness. 

277. Earth’s Benefactors. 

2TS. Peasant Life. 

279. The Power of Association, 

280. Missionary Enterprise. 

281. The Lord’s Prayer. 

2S2. The Jews. 

283. The End not yet. 
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S2S4. The Feudal System. 

SS5. The Progress of Civilisation. 

280. The Barlv Ages. 

2ST. Monastic Institutions. 

283. Generosity. 

2S0. The Hermit. 

290. Philanthropy. 

291. The Good Part. 

292. Patriotism, 

298. Freedom. 

294. The Fourth of July. 

295. Honor. 

290. A Hepuhlican Govemmeiit. 

297. Old tilings have passed avvaj'. 

293. Hero-worship. 

299. The True Hero, 

300. Happiness. 

301. Sources of a Kation’s Wealth. 

30*3. The English Nohie. 

303. Commerce. 

304. The Art of Painting. 

305. Let there be Light.” 

SOi). Early Kisiug. 

307. Candor. 

303. Dissipation. 

309. The Proselyting Spirit. 

310. EmT. 

311. The Evils of Anarchy. 

313. College Life. 

313. Cheei fulness. 

314. Fashion. 

315. The Uses of Biography. 

316. Party-spirit. 

817. Atheism. 

318. Polytheism. 

319. Physical Education. 

320. The Opening of Japan. 

321. Pastoral Poetry. 

323. Election Day. 

3S3. The Pleasures of the Antiquarian, 

324. The Backwoodsman. 

325. Punctuality. 

326. The Great West. 

327. Cruelty to Animals, 

82S. Curiosity. 

329. Foppery. 

330. Concentration of Mind. 

331. Gardening. 

332. Christmas Day. 

333. Modem Deluaions. 

334. Young America. 

335. The Multiplication of Books. 


1 33fl. The Philosopher’s Stone, 
j C37. Poetesses of Aneiont Greece, 
j 33S. The Insolence of Office. 

S3?. Authorship. 

3-10. Affectation. 

341, The Smudurd of Tasto. 

31*2. The Mind, 

313. The Stoic Philosophy. 

S41. The Drama. 

345. The Bulwarks of Despotic Power. 

346. Eden. 

347. Nature and Art. 

34S. The True. 

349. The Good. 

350. The Ludicrous. 

351. Epicurus and his Followers. 

352. Beiormatiors. 

353. The Freedom of the Press. 

354. The Present. 

353. The Past, 

856. The Future. 

337. Homo under Augustus. 

355. Criticism. 

359. Silent Influence. 

360. The ItnmoiTality of the Soul. 

861. Martyrdom for Truth. 

862. The Monuments of Antiquity. 

363. The Power of Verse to Perpetuate. 

364. Eome was not built in a Day. 

385, Tlie First Stroke is Half the Battle. 
3G6. 3Iake Hay while the Sun shines. 
307. Order is Needful for Improvement. 
303. Kesist the Beginnings of Evil, 

369. Necessity is the Mother of Iniren- 

tion, 

370. A Soft Answer tumeth away 

Wrath. 

371. Familiarity begets Contempt. 

372. Refinement, a National Benefit. 

373. A Rolling Stone gathers no Moss. 

374. Only a Fool turns aside to Deceit 

375. Avoid jEstremes. 

376. Cast not Pearls before Swine. 

377. Study to mind your own Business-' 

378. Hunger is the Best Sauce. 

379. Fools make a Stock of Sin. 

3S0. A Fault confessed is half redressed. 
3St. Necessity has no Law, 

3S2. The Face is an Indek of the Hind. 
383. Science, the Handmaid of Religion. 

Fortune favors the Brave, 

{ 385. Love thy Neighbor as thyself. 
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LIST OF SUBJECTS. 


386. Many Men of Many Minds. 

387. Opportunity makes the Thief. 

3SS. What can’t he cured must he en- 
dured. 

3S9. Grasp All, lose All. 

390. New Brooms sweep Clean. 

391. Where there’s a Will there's a 

Way. 

392. The Race is not to the Swift. 

393. The Burnt Child dreads the Fire, 

394. Good Wine needs no Bush. 

393. Time brings All Things to Light. 

396. Look before you leap. 

397. It never raiiia but it pours. 

398. Out of Bebt, out of Banger. 

. 399. Whatever is, is right. 

400. Political Parties at Athens in the 

Time of Bemosthenes. 

401. The Litemry Character of Julius 

Cajsar. 

402. Inlluence of Shakspeare's Plays on 
/ Popular Estimation of Historical 

Characters. 

403. The Nobility and Responsibility of 

the Teacher’s Vocation. 

404. Independence of Thought hi Amer- 

ica. 

405. Great Men, as Types and as Indi- 

viduals. 

‘ 406. The Love of Money, the Root of 
All Evil. 

•'407. By Others' Faults Wise Hen cor- 
rect their own. 

408. The Perfection of Art is to conceal 

Art. 

409. A Bird in the Hand is Worth Two 

in the Bush. 

410. Economy^ the PhBosopher's Stone. 

411. Many a Slip 'twixt the Cup and the 

Lip. 

412. Treason does never prosper. 

418. Honesty is the best Policy, 

414. Great talkers, little doers, 

415. Becisioii of Character. 

416. National Prejudice. 

417. Horrors of Civil War. 

418. The Passion for Dross. ! 

419. pur Billies as Citizens. 

420. Never too old to learn. I 


421. Contrivance proves Besign. 

422. The Necessity of Relaxation. 

423. Example, Better than Precept. 

424. Popular Clamor. 

423. The Dress is not the Man. 

426. Herculaneum and Pompeii. 

427. Contemplation. 

428. Nature, the Source of Poetic In- 

spiration. 

429. The Conflict of Duties. 

430. Infii'mities of Men of Genius. 

431. The Antediluvians. 

432. The Ingratitude of Republics. 

433. Domestic Life of the Ancient 

Greeks. 

43-1. Sir Walter Raleigh and his Age. 
433. Political Economy. 

436. The Pate of Reformers. 

437. Idolatry. 

438. Evidences of Revealed Religion. 

439. The Pleasures of Imagination. 

440. Comparison of Classical with Mod- 

ern Literature. 

441. The Beeline of the Roman Empire. 

442. Literary Empiricism. 

443. The Examples of Great Men. 

444. Bacon and Aristotle. 

445. Speculation in Philosophy. 

446. Fanaticism. 

447. Progress versus Consert^atism. 

448. Radicalism. 

449. Intellectual Excitements, 

450. Mesmerfsm. 

451. Psychology. 

462. Spiritualism, 

453. The Force of Prejudice. 

454. The Moral Sublime. 

465. The Moral Beautiful. 

466. Permanence of Literaiy Fame. 

467. Roman Eloquence. 

458. Grecian Mythology. 

459. The Scholar’s Hope. 

460. American Literature. 

461. The Tendency of American Insti- 

tutions. 

462 The Revolutionary Spirit. 

463. Romance of the American Revolu- 

tion, 

464. Magazine Literature. 


466. The Satisfaction resulting from a Conscientious Discharge of Duty, 

460. The Necessity for Conventional I^wh and Forms In Society, 

467. The Fatal Rcsulta arising from an Birly Neglect of the Mental Powers. 
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4*03. The Folly of expect in" loo much from our Fellow-croatarcs. 

4G0. The Duty of Paiicut P.esiguatioa to Misfortunes. 

470. The Necessity of exaiainiii" into our Secret ^lotives of Action, 

471, The Advantages to be derived from an Acquaintance with Modern Lan^^ages. 
47:2. The Difiicnlty of conquerin'^ Bad Habits, 

473. The Happy Hesults arisir" from the Cultivation of Taste, 

47*1. The Soothiag Power of Music. 

473. The Importance of early cuUivatiii" tiae ^UTectioisr. 

476. The Beneficial Effects of Constant Intercourse with our Feilow-c real area. 

477. Charily, an Essential Part of True Eeiigion. 

47S. Religious Enthusiasm, frequently made a Mask for the Basest Purposes. 

470. The Banger of forming Hasty Judgments. 

‘ISO. The Importance of an Earl^^ Observance of Religious Duties. 

-iSl. The Folly of devoting toii much Time to Accomplishments. 

452. The Feelings v»*ith which we should regard Death, 

433. The Banger of indulging in a Habit of Exaggeration. 

4Si. The Possession of a Lively fmagination, a Great jlisfortunc. 

4S5. The Necessity of repressing Idle Curiosity in Voiiih, 

436. The Wisdom of not giving Free Expression to all our Thoughts. 

4S7. The Folly of blindly following the Judgment and Opinions of Oiliors, 

453. The Vanity of Human Grandeur. 

4S0. Religion, as a Civilizing Agent. 

4h0. The Banger of becoming too much addicted to the Pleasures of the World. 
401. Our Duties to our Inferiors. 

492. The Folly of striving to please every one. 

403. Innovation, aa regarded by the Young and by the Old. 

494. The Prospects of a T'oiing Professional Man iu the United States. 

403. Reading, a means of Intellectual Improvement. 

496. The Use and Abuse of Worldly Advantages, 

497. Life is short and Art is long, 

•193. No one lives for himself alone. 

499, Independence must have Limits, 

&00. Man und Govcnimeiit, as found in the Savage, the Pastoral, the Agricultural, 
and the Commercial, State. 

BOl. How far the Right should be controlled by the Expedient, 

502. Color, as an Element of Beauty. 

603. Poetry, Painting, Architecture, and Sculpture, aS Means of refining Taste. 

504. The Good and Bad Effects of Emulation. 

505, The Infiuenco of Greek, Latin, French, and English, Literature, on Taste. 

500. Ancient and Modern Notions of Liberty. 

607. Personal Beauty, Raiik, and Wealth, as Passports in Society. 

503. The Study of Logic, as a Mental Discipline. 

609. The Respective Efi’ects of Agriculture and Manufactures on the Morals of the 
Community. 

510. An Old and a New Countiy, as Fields of Entorprise, 

511. Patronage, Emulation, and Personal Necessity, as Promotivc of Literary 
• Exertion. 

512. The View'8 taken of a Nation by itself and Others. 

513. Ancient and Modern Views of Death. 

614. The Comparative Influence of Individuals and Learned Societies iu forming 
the Literary Character of a Nattan, 

515. Proofs afforded by Astronomy of an intelligent Creator. 

19 
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LIST OF SIXRTECTS, 


610. Beware of desperate stops ; llie darkest day. 

Live till to-morrow, will have passed away, 
on. There’s a Bivinity that shapes our ends. 

Rough hew them -how we may. 

618. Health is the vital principle of hlias. 

519. Heaven from all creatures hides the hook of fate. 

690. Be it over so humble, there’s no place like homo. 

621. The bolt that strikes the towering cedar dead. 

Oft passes harmless o’er the hazel’s head. 

522. Who by repentance is not satisfied. 

Is nor of Heaven, nor earth. 

623. Honor and shame from no condition rise: ' 

Act well your part ; there all the honor lies. 

6SM. Good name in man or woman. 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls. 

625. Sweet are the uses of adversity. 

520. Justice may sleep, but never dies. 

627. Man yields to custom as he bows to fate ; 

In all things ruled— mind, body, and estate. 

628. Experience is the school 
Wliere man learns wisdom. 

529. All is not gold that glitters. 

530. One to-day is worth two to-morrows. 

631. Birds of a feather jDLock together. 

632. All the world’s a stage, 

And all tho men and women merely playera, 

AUGTJMENtATIVE DISCOTTESES. 

633,. Was BTapoleon greater in the field than in the cabinet ? 

634. Is conscience in all cases a cori*ect moral guide ? 

■635. Bo inventions improve the condition of the laboring classes ? 

636. Is the expectation of reward a greater incentive to exertion than the fear 

of punishment ? 

637. Would it be right for Congress to pass an international copyrrlght law ? 

688. Is it expedient for Congress to pass an international copy-right law ? 

639. Is the penal transportation of convicts as effective in preventing crime as 

solitary confinement ? 

640. Is the country a better place for a tTniverslty than a large city ? 

641. Are increased facilities of intercourse with Europe an advantage to us ? 

643. Has popular Superstition a favorable effect on a nation’s literature ? 

643. Bo savage nations possess a right to the soil ? 

644. Ought capital punishment, as a matter of right, to be abolished ? 

645. Ought capital punishment, as a matter of expediency, to be abolished V 

646. Is the mind of woman inferior to that of man ? 

647. Is it expedient that a new version of the Bible should be made ? 

648. Is the pen mightier than the sword ? 

640, Has increased wealth a favorable effect on the morals of a people f 

660. Is a nation’s literature affected by its form of government f 

661. Ought there to be a property qualification for sufiVage ? 

652, Boes the study of the classics afford better discipline to the mind than that 

of mathematics ? 

653, Is truth invincible, if left to grapple with fhlsehood on equal terms ? 
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5o4. Is a monarchy the strongest and most stable form of govenimont ? 

555. Is it beneficial to a country to have a union between Church and State ? 

556. Did the Crusades have a beneficial influence on Europe ? 

557. Is a man justified in obeying a law of his country which ho feels to be 

morally wrong ? 

o5S. Is it best forjudges to be elected by the people ? 

559. Do the learned professions ofl’er as promising an opening to a young man 
as mercantile life ? 

SCO. pad the Olympic and other games a favorable efiTect on the ancient Greeks ? 
5C2. is the existence of political parties beneficial to a state ? 

Sfi'l. Do parents exercise a greater influence than teachers in forming the char^ 
acter of the young ? ' 

5G3. Is a gencml war in Europe fiivorable to the interests of America ? 

604, Does climate have any eflTect on the character of a nation ? 

565. Is a lawyer justified in defending a bad cause ? 

506. Does the pulpit afford a better field for clo<iaencc than the bar? 



TABLE OF ABBREVIATIONS. 


A., acre or acres. 

A. A. S., AeadetnisR AmericancB So^us^ 
Fellow of the American Academy. 

A. B., Artiutn Baccalaureus^ Bachelor 
of Arts. 

A. B. C. F. M., American Board of Com- 
missioners fop Foreign Miasions. 

A. C., anU Chrisium^ before Christ. 
Acct., account. 

A, B., anttjo Domini^ in the year of orr 
Lord. 

Ad lib., ad libitum, at pleasure. 

Adj., adjective. 

Atljt., Adjutant. 

Adjt.-Gen,, Adjutant-General. 

Admr., Administrator. 

Adms., Administratrix. 

Adv., adverb. 

Mi., catafis, of ago, 

A. &» F. B. S., American and Foreign 
Bible Society. 

Agt„ agent. 

Ala. op Al,, Alabama. 

Aid., Alderman or Aldermen. 

Alex., Alexander. 

Alt., altitude. 

A. M., Ariium MagUter, Master of 
Arts. 

A. M., amio mimdi. In the year of the 
world. 

A. M., ante mei'idiem, morning. 

Am,, American. 

Amer., America. 

And., Andrew. 

Anon., anonymous. 

Ans, or A., answer. 

Anth.y Anthony. 

Apoc., Apocalypse. 

Apr., April. 


Arch., Archibald. 

Archb. or Apb., Archbishop. 

Ark., Arkansas. 

Art., article. 

Assist. Sec., Assistant Secretary. 

A. S. S. U., American Sunday School 
Union. 

Atty,, Attorney. Attys., Attorneys. 
Atty.-Gen., Attorney-General. 

A. U. C., amio U7'bis condiim, in the year 
after the building of the city. 

Aug., August, 

Aulh. Ver., Authorized Version. 

B. , Book or Books. 

B. A., Baccalaureus A?'iium, Bachelor 
of Arts. 

B. A., British America. 

Bar. or bl., barrel. 

Bar., Baruch. 

Bart., Baronet. 

B. C., before Christ. 

B. B., Baccalaureus BivtnitaUs, Bache- 
lor of Divinity. 

Benj., Benjamin. 

B. li., Baccalaureus Zegimi, Bachelor 
of Laws, 

Bis. orbbl., bari*els. 

B, M., Baccalaureus Mediclna:, Bache- 
lor of Medicine. 

B. M,, British Mail. 

B. M. or Brit. Mas., British Musoum, 
Bp,, Bishop. 

B. R„ Betneo Begis, King’s Bench. 

Br,, brig. 

Brig., Brigade ; Brigadier. 

Brlg.-Gen., Brigadier-General. 

Bro., Brother. Bros., Brothers. 

Bu„ bushel or bushels. 

B, V,, Beaia Virgo, Blessed Virgin. 
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Ciet, par., avttris other tilings 

■being equal. 

Cal., Ca?tn'?ai, the Calends. 

CliI., California. 

Can., Canada. 

Cantab., Cambridge. 

Cap. or c„ capaf^ chapter. 

Cap., Capital. Caps., Capitals. 

Caiit,. Captain. 

Ciipt.-Gon., Captain-General. 

Casii., Cashiei'. 

Crith., Catharine ; Cntholic. 

C, D., Companion of the Bath. 

C. C, P,, Court of Commun Pleas, 

O. E., Canada East. 

Of., €Ohfii\ compare. 

Ch., chaldron or chaldrons. 

Ch., Church. Chs,, Churches. 

Chaiic., Chancellor. 

Chap., c., or ch., chapter. 

Cliiis., Charles. 

Chron., Chronicles. 

Cl. Dorn. Com., Clerk of tho House of 
Commons. 

Cld., cleaved. 

Co., Countj' ; Company. 

Cf^cli., cochleare^ a spoonful. | 

Cul., Colorado, 

Col., Colonel ; Colossians. 

Cold., colored. 

Coll., CoUbgium^ College. 

Com., Commodore ; Committee ; Com- 
missioner. 

Com, Arr., Committee of Arrangements. 
Comdg., Commanding. 

Comp., Company Olilitary). 

Comp., compare. 

Com. Ter., Common Version. 

Conj.. conjunction. 

Conn, or Gt., Connecticut. 

Const., Constable ; Constitution. 

Coiitr,, contraction. 

Cor., Corinthians. 

Cor. Sec,, Corresponding Secretary. 

C, P,, Common Fleas. 

C. P., Court of Probate. 

0. P, S., Gustos Primti SigUli, Keeper 
of the Privy Seal. 

G, H., Gustos Keeper of the 

Bolls. 

Cr., Creditor, 

C. S., Court of Sessions. 


C. S., Gustos rStglUi^ Keeper of the Seal. 
Ct., Count, 

Cr. or c., cent. Cts., cents. 

Curt., ciirreiit (month), 

C. W„ Canada Vv'est. 

Cw't., hundred-weight. 

D. , day or days ; dime or dimes. 

B., denanns, a penny; pence. 

Ban., BaniCi, 

B. C., District of Columbia. 

B. C. L., Doctor of Civil Lav/. 

B. B., Doctor of Divinity. 

Bca,, Deacon, 

Doc., December. 

Dog., degree or degrees. 

I Del., Delaware. 

Del., deii/iearit, drew. 

Dein., Democrat. 

Bep., Deparrment. 

Bout., Deuteronomy, 

Dft., Delbsidant. 

D. G., Dei Gratia^ by the grace of God. 
Dist. Atty., District Attorney. 

Div., Division. 

Do. or ditto, the same. 

Doll., dollar. Dolls., dollars. 

Doz., dozen. 

D. P., Doctor of Philosophy, 

Dr., dear; draclmi or drachms. 

Dr., Doctor; Debtor. 

D. Y., Deo volcnts^ God willing. 

Dwt., penny vv'eight, 

E. , East. 

Eben., Ebenezer. 

Eccl., Ecclesiastes. 

Eccles., Ecclesiasticiis. 

Ed., Editor; Eds., Editors. 

Edin., Edinburgh. 

Edit, or Ed., edition. 

Edm., Edmund. 

Edw„ Edward. 

E. E., errors excepted. 

E. E., ell of ells English. 

E. FI., ell or ells Flemish. 

E. Fr., eU or ells French. 

E. G. or cs. g., exempli ffratia^ tor ex- 
ample, 

E. I., East Indies. 

Eliz., Elizabeth. 

Eng., England- 
Engd., engraved. 

Ep., Epistle. 
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Eph,, Ephniim ; Ephesians. 

E- S., ell oi' ella Scotch. 

Esq., Esquire. Esqrs., Esquires. 

Esth., Esther. 

Et al., et alibis and elsewhere ; et cJ/i, 
and others. 

Etc., ei ccE(er4-CB~a^ and so forth. 

Et scq., et sequential and what follows. 
Ex., Example. 

Exc., Exception, 

Exec. orExr., Executor, 

Excc. Cora., Executive Committee. 
Execx,, Exeentrix. 

Exod., Exodus, 

Ezd., Ezdra. 

Ezck„ Ezekiel. 

Eahr., Fahrenheit. 

F, A, S., Fellow of the Antiquarian So- 
ciety. 

Path., fathom or fathoms. 

F. D,, MM Defensor^ Defender of the 
Faith, 

Feh., February. 

F. E‘. S., Fellow of the Entomological 
Society. 

F. G. S., Fellow of the Geological So- 
ciety. 

F, H, S,, Fellow of the Horticultural So- 
ciety. 

Fig., jttgure or fibres. 

Fir., firkin or firkins. 

Fla., Flor., Florida. 

F, L. S., Fellow of the Linnsean Society. 
F. M., mixtura^ let a mixture ho 
made. 

Fol., fo., or f., folio or folios. 

Fred,, Frederick. 

F. E, S., Fellow of the Boyal Society. 

F. S, A., Fellow of the Society of Arts. 
Ft, or f., foot or feet. 

Fur., fhrlong or furlongs. 

Fat., Future, 

Ga., Georgia. 

Gal., Galatians. 

Gal., gallon. Gals., gallons, 

Q. B.. Great Britain, 

G. C. B., Grand Cross of the Bath. 

Gen., General ; Genesis, 

Gent., Gentleman, 

Geo., George. 

Gov.. Governor, 

Gov.-Gon., Governor-General. 


G E., Georqius JSex^ King George. 

Gr., grain or grains. 

Giiin. or G., guinea or guineas, 
n. or hr., hour or hours, 
nab., Hahakkuk. 

Hag., Haggai. 

H. B.M., His or Her Britannic Majesty. 
Hob., Hebrews. 

Hd., hogshead. lEbd., hogsheads. 

II. E. I. C., Honorable East India Com- 
pany. 

n. M., His or Her Majesty. 

U. M. S.» His or Her Majesty’s Ship or 
SeiTice. 

Hon., Honorable. 

Hon. Gent., Honorable Gentleman. 

Hon, Mem., Honorable Member. 

Hon. Sec., Honorary Secretary. 

Hos., Hosea. 

H. P., half-pay, 

H. E. H., His Eoyal Highness. 

Hund., hundred or hundreds. 

I, , island. Is., islands. 

Ibid, or ib., Ibidem^ in the same placc- 
Id., idem^ the same. 

I. e., id est^ that is. 

I. H. S., Jesus Bominum Sa,lr3ai0}\ Jesub 
the Saviour of Men. 

III. , Illinois. 

Imp., Imperfect. 

In., inch or inches. 

Incog., incognito^ unknown. 

Ind. or la., Indiana. 

l n. lim., in limine, at the outset. 

In loc.. in loco, in or at the place, 

I. N. R. I., Jesus Nazavmus Bex Ju^ 
doeorum, Jesus of Kazareth King of 
the Jews. 

Ins., Inspector. 

lns. -Gen., Inspector-General, 

Inst., instant, of this month, 

l nt. , interest; interjection. 

In traus., in transitu, on the passage. 

lo. , Iowa, 

I. O, O. F., Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows, 

Irreg., Irregular. 

Isa., Isaiah. 

Jan,, January. 

Jas., James. 

J. D., Juritm Doctor^ Doctor of Laws. 
Jor., Jeremiah, 
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Jiio., John. 

Joaa., Jonatlinn. 

Jos., Josepii. 

Josh., Jotlma. 

J. P., Justice or i,lie Peace, 

Jiid., Jnditli. 

Judg., Judges. 

Juclg. Adv„ Judge Advocate. 

Jun. or Jr., Jauior, 

Just., Jastico. 

J. V. B., Juris vtrlusqy-i Doctor^ Doctor 
of each Law (of the Caaou and the 
Civil Law')- 

Kan., Kansas. 

K. B., King'’s Bench. 

K. B., Knight of the Bath. 

K. C., King's Counsel. 

K. C. B., Knight Commander of the 
Bata. 

Ken. or Ky., Kentucky. 

K. G., Knight of the Garter. 

Kil., kilderkin or Idlde’rldns. 

K. M., Knight of Malta. 

K. P., Knight of St. Patrick. 

K. T., Knight of the Thistle. 

Kt. or Kat,, Knight 

L. , line. 

La., Louisiana. 

Lam., Lamentations. 

Lat., latitude. 

Lb., i:)onnd or x>ounds (weight). 

L. C., Lower Canada, 

L. D,, Lady Day, 

Ld., Lord. Ldp., Lordship. 

Tjoag., lea., or 1., league or leagues. 

L. 1., Long Island. 

Lib. or L, libei\ Book. 

Lieut., Lieutenant. 

Lieut. -Col., Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Lieut. Comdg., Lieutenant Command- 
ing. 

Lieut,-Gen., Lieu tenant-General. 
Licut.-Go7., Lieutenant-Governor. 

Liv., Liverpool, 

LL. B., Zeffum BacealaureuSt Bachelor 
of Laws. 

LL. D., Zeffum Doctor^ Doctor of Laws. 
Lon. or Lond., London. 

Lon. or long., longitude. 

L, S,, Zoeus fSiffilli, Place of the Seal. 
Lt., Light. 

Lt. Xn„ Light Infantry, 


I L K X., Septuagint (Version), 
i M., mJle, one thousand. 

I M., a handful, 

j M., ‘mcr^iih., meridian, noon. 

mu’ce^ mis. 

; M., mile or miles. 

< 51. or Mons., 2IoruSieur^ Mr,, Sir. 

Alacc., Maccabees. 

Mag., Magazine. 

Maj., Major. 

5Iaj.-Geu., Major-General. 

Mai,, Malaebi. 
j 5Iai2., Manasses. 

; Mar., March. 

Mass, or Ms., Massachusetts. 

Math., Mathematics. 

Matt., Matthew. 

31. B., M'dicina: Bacealaureus, Bachelor 
of 3IedicIiiG. 

31. B., 2lusiccs> Bacaalaureus^ Bachelor 
of 3Iusic. 

31, O., 3Ieinber of Congress. 

31. D., MLc/iCwidTJ Doctor^ Doctor of Med- 
icine. 

3rd., Maryland. 

3Ie., 3Iaiae. 

Mem., memento^ remember ; memoran- 
dum. 

3IesBPS., Messieurs^ gentlemen. 

3Ilc,, MiCwUli. 

3Iich., Michigan ; hlichael- 
Mid., Midshipman. 

Miss,, 3IiBsissippi. 

Mo., ilissoiiri. 

3Io., month. 3Ios., months. 

M. P., Member of Parliament. 

M. P., Member of Police. 

Mr., Mister. 

31. II. A. S., 3Iember of the Koyal 
Asiatic Society. 

M. K. C. S., Member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons. 

M. R, I. A., Member of the Royal Irish 
Academy. 

Mrs., Mistress. 

MS., mamiseriptvm^ manuscript. 

MSS., manuscripts, 

Mus. D., Doctor of 3Iusie. 

M.W.,3rost Worthy. 

K,, JTorth. 

Nm note or notes. 

H. A., Korth Amenca, 
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Nab., Nahum, 

Nath., Nathaniel. 

N. B,, nota henc^ mark well, 

N. B,, Now Brunswick. 

N. C,, North Carolina. 

N. E., New England. 

Nch., Nebraska. 

Nell., Ncheniiah. 

,Nem. con., nemlne contradiceitte / Nem, 
diss, nemine dissenticnie^ unanimously. 
Nev., Nevada. 

N. F., Newfoundland, 

N. II., New Hampshire. 

N. J., Now Jersey. 

NI., nail. NIs., nails. 

N. 3il., New Mexico. 

N. O., I^ow Orleans. 

No., mniew^ in number ; nuirber. 

Nos., numbers, 

Nov., November. 

N. S., Nova Scotia ; New Style. 

N. T. or New Test, Nw Testament. 
Nam,, Numbers. 

N. y.. New York. 

O. , Ohio, 

Ob., objection. 

Obad., Obadiah. 

Obt., obedient. 

Oet., October. 

Olym., Olympiad. 

Or., Oregon. 

O. S., Old Style. 

O. T. or Old Test., Old Testament. 

O. XT. A., Order of XJnited Americans. 
Oxon., Oxford, 

O^-, ounce or ounces. 

P. , page. Pp,, pages. 

P., pole or polos. 

P, seq., paHea mquedes^ equal parts. 

Par., paragraph. 

Part., participle. 

Payt., payment. 

Pd., paid. 

Penn, or Pa., Pennsylvania, 

Per an., by tbo year. 

Perf., Perfect. 

Pot., Peter. 

Ph- D., Philo 502 >M{Q Doctor^ Boctor of 
Philosophy. 

Pbih, Philippians. 

Phila. or Phil., Philadelphia. 

Philem.^ Philemou. 


Pinx. or painted., 

Plff., Plaintiff. 

P. M., Post Master. 

P. M., iX)sl merhuem. evening. 

P. AL G., Post Master General, 

P. O., Post Ofiice. 

Pop., population. 

Prep-, preposition. 

Pres., President ; present. 

Prob., Problem. 

Prof., Professor. 

Prop., Proposition. 

Prot, , Prol es I ant. 

Pro tom., ic7njjo?'e^ for the time 
being, 

Prov., Proverbs. 

Prox., piroxbno^ of next month. 

P. E. S., President of theEoyal Society. 
P. S., Post pcripiimi. Postscript. 

P. S., Privy Seal. 

Ps., Psalm or P^lms, 

Pt., pint. Pts., pints. 

Pub. Doc., Public Documents. 

Pun., puncheon or puncheons. 

Q, ., Queen. 

Q. or Ques., Question. 

Q., guadrans, farthing ; quadranU^^ 
farthings, 

Q. B., Queen’s Bench. 

Q. C., Queen's CouugcI. 

Q, E, D., quoil entt demonstrandum^ 
which was to be proved. 

Q. E. F., qmd ci'at faciendum.^ which 
was to be done. 

Q. 1. or q. p., quantum Uhet or placet., a» 
much as you please. 

Qr., quarter. 

Q, S,, quanivm aiigicit^ a sufficient 
quantity. 

■ Qt, quart. Qts., quarts. 

Qy., Query. 

. E., King ; Bcgina^ Queen. 

E,, rood or roods ; rod or rods. 

E, A., Royal Academician, 

B. A,, Eoj-al ArtilJeiy. 

K, A,, Eiissiaii America. 

E. E., Royal Engineers. 

Eecch, Eeceived. 

Eec. Sec., Recordiug Secretary. 

Recfc., Rector. 

Eef., Reformed ; Reformation 
Reg., Register. 
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Hegt., Regiment 
Rep,, li-opresontativo. 

Kcv., RcTorencl ; Revelatioafr. 

E. 1., Iliiocle Island. 

Eichd., Kichanl. 

It :M., Roj'til Marines. 
li. :X., Royal Navy. 

E*jb:., Robert. 

Xlom*. Reman ; Epistle to the Ro- 
mans. 

si. It, Railroad. 

R, S. S., 'S'od2^>', Fellow 

oi‘ the llova} Society, 

Rt. lloii., Ri^bt Honorable. 

Rt. Rev., Eight Reverend. 

Et. IVpriit. Eight V/ovshlpfnl. 

E. Eight Worthy. 

>S., South. 

S. , shilling or shillings. 

S. or see., second or seconds. 

S. A., South America. 

Sam., Samuel ^.Hook of). 

Sainl., Samuel. 

S. A. S., SockfaN^ AntlQiiarh7'wn So 
ciui>\ Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quarians. 

S. C„ South Carolina. 

Sc., $€}fIpsiL engraved. 

Sc., scruple or scraples. 

S. caps., small capitals. 

Schr., Schooner. 

Scil., sc,, or s., namely . 

Sec., Secretary. 

Sect., see., or s., section or sections. 
Sen., Senior ; Senate ; Senator. 

Sept,, September. 

Serg., Sergeant. 

Serg.-AIaj., Sergeant-Major. 

Servt., servant. 

S. J, C,, Supreme Judicial Court. 

501., solution ; Solomon. 

501., Solicitor. 

Sol.-Cfon., Solicitor-General. 

S. P. Q, R,, Benatm pojmlmqite Bo- 
wzrtwws, the Senate and people of 
Rome. 

Sq. m., square mile or miles. 

S, S., Sunday School* 

55., Bequmiia^ what follows. 

St., Saint; street. 

S, T. B., Sanctm TJt^ogim Doc- 

tor of Divinity. 


; Ster., Sterling. 

; S. T. P-, Ba?ictm Tiicoloqix Professor., 
I Professor of Divinity, 
j S. T. T. L,. sit Uhl tetra kris, may the 
1 earth be light to thee, 
j Sup., Supplement; Superaiimerary, 
i Surg., Surgeon, 
i Surg. -Gen., Surgeon-General, 
i Sus., Susannah. 

: T., ton or tons. 

; Tenn., Tennessee. 

Tes,, Teras. 

Text. Eec., TtMus Bcce 2 )tus, the Re 
ceived Text. 

Theo., Theodore. 

Theor,, I^heorem. 

Thoss., Tliessalonians. 

Thos., Thomas. 

Tier., tierce or tierces. 

Tim., Timothy. 

Tit., Titus. 

T. O., turn over, 

Tob., Tobit. 

Tr., transpose. 

Tr., Trustee. Trs., Trustee.?. 

Trans., translation ; transiator, 

Ti*eas., Treasurer. 

V, C., Upper Canada. 

IT. E. I, C., United East India Coai- 
pany. 

U. J. D., rtriiwqiie furis X>oct 07 \ Doctoi 
of each Law (Canon and Civil). 

U. K., United Kingdom, 
tnt., ultimo., of last month. 

Univ,, University. 

XT. S., United States. 

U. S. A., United States of America, 

U. S. A., United States Army. 

U. S. M., United States Mah, 

U. S. N., United States Navy. 

V. or vid,, see. 

Ya., Virginia. 

Yer. or v., verse or verses. 

Yers*, vs., or v., versus., against, 

Y. g., verM gratia., for example. 

Via., videlicet^ namely. 

Yol. or V,, volume. Vols., volnmes. 

V, Pres, or V. P*, Vice President. 

V. B., Viciorkt Begina, Queen Victoria. 
Vt., Vermont. 

W. , West, 

W. f., wrong font. 
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W. I„ West Indies. 

Wis., Wisconsin. 

Wisd., Wisdom (Book of). 
Wk. or w., week. 

Wm., William. 

W. T,, Washington Territory. 
Wt., wciglit. 


W. Va., West Virginia. 

Xmas, Christmas. 

Xn., Christian. 

Xnty., Christianity. 

Xt., Christ. 

Yr., year, Yrs., years. 

&c., €6 cceter^i-ce-a^ and so forth. 



INDEX. 


A. 

AbbrevkitlOih^^ lobe followed bj periods, 
£'». Table of, 43(3. 

Abridging^ in wliat it consists, SIG. 
Accent (cliaracter), acute, ivliero used, 
140. Grave, v'here used, 149. Cir- 
cumflex, whore used, 149, 

Aee&tii (stress of the voice), tendency to 
throw it hack in polysyllables, 60. In 
poetry, constitutes length, 403, 

Adage, the. 345. 

Addison, his illustration of delicacy of 
taste, Ito. His sryle, 204. 

Adjectlvei:, orifjin of, 30. Definition of, 

63. 

AcJjitnct, definition of, (SO. 

Adeerbs, origin of, 32. Definition of, 

64. When misplaced, are often a 
eoiirce of obscurity, 2S0. 

Agr^ableness, held by some to consti- 
tute beauty, 215. 

Alexandidne, the, of what it consists, 
411. Where used, 411. Too cumbrous ’ 
for an entire piece, 412. 

Alison, his view of taste, 171. 

Allegory, what it is, 2*18. 

Allusions, often form pleasing introduc- 
tions, 332. 

Alphabet, derivation of the word, 24. 
The Phoenician, supposed to have 
been derived from the Hebrew, 27. 
The Greek, and its derivatives, 28. 
The Latin, derived from the Greek, 
28. The English, derived from the 
Latin, 28. Number of letters in dif- 
ferent alphabets, 29. 


AniMgulfij, in wliat it consists, 2S3, A 
fiuilt of frequent occurrence, 290. Its 
comnsosest varieties, 290. 

Amphibrach, the, 403. 

1 A}nphi!nacc7\ the, 403. 

AmjJliJicaflon, in what it. consists, 329. 
Of definitions, 33:3. Of arguments, 333. 

Analogy, argument from. 333. 

Analysis, of .subjects, 320— S33. Should 
invariably be drawn up, 829. 

Aimp&st, the, 403. 

Anecdote, the, 370. 

Angles, the, united with the Saxons in 
invading England, 44. Who they 
W’cre, 44. Outnumbered by the Sax- 
ons on the continent. -IS. Gave their 
I name to Drztain, 44, 45. 

I Anglo-^axon Language, au offshoot of 
Gothic, 40, jMoclified but little by the 
I Danish invasions. 47. Changes by 
which it was converted into English, 
61. 

AntSbacchlm, the, 403. 

I Antictlmax, 251. 

Antithesis, 250. Used in Proverbs, 251. 
Often emploj'cd in parallels, 343. 

Aphccresis, 236. 

Aphorism, the, 345, 

Apocope, 236, 

Apologue, the, 339. 

Apophasis, 252. 

Apophthegm, the, 34S. 

Apostrophe, meaning of the word, 142, 
Form and position of the character so 
called, 142. Buies for the, 142. When 
used to denote the omission of letters, 
I 142. Used to form the plural of let- 
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ters, &c., 140. The a^re so called 
250. 

Appeal to the feeUn^s^ in an arijumoasa- 
livo discourse, 330. 

A7'chalsm, 23G. 

A.rgument^ what is it, 334. 

Argumentatim Dlsccyurse^ the, 335. For- 
mal divisions of, 3S3. 

Ai'guments^ proper arrangement of, 3S0. 
liis rules for unity of action, 
1G9. 

Language^ its wonderful re- 
senihlance to Welsh, 3S. 

Ait% its relation to science, 103. 

Article, the, definition of, 63. The defi- 
nite, 63. The indefinite, 63. 

Associations, instrumental in increasing 
the pleasures of the imagination, 186. 
Personal, 187. National, 187. Histor- 
ical, 137. Souitie of sublimity in 
sounds, 200. Source of beauty in 
sounds, 223. 

Asterisk, the, where used, 151. 

Astetism, the, whore used, 130. 

Asyndeton, 294. 

BaccMu^, the, 403. 

Ballad, the, defined, 423. 

of what they consist, 271, 

Battles, sublime descriptions of, 202. 

Beanty, character of the emotions it ex- 
cites, 214. Variely of its applications, 
215. Theories as to its source, 215. 
Color, one of its chief elements, 216. 
liegularity of figure, one of its ele- 
ments, 217. Hogarth’s line of, 217. 
Smoothness, essential to it, 21S. Gen- 
tle motion, an element of, 218. Small- 
ness and delicacy, elements of, 219. j 
Design, a source of, 219. Moral beau- 
ty, 221, Beauty of the human countc- j 
nance, 221 ; depends mainly on the ex- 
pression, 2';^. Beantifiti soimds, 223. 
The beautiful in writing, 323. 

Bsllesdetircs, its meaning in the French 
language, 1G6, Its general accepta- 
tion in English, 167. 

Bible, sublimity of the, 210. 

Bioyraphij, what it is, 300. Stylo ap- 
l)ropriate to, 360. 

Bian^ Verse, a favorable medinm for 
expressing sublime Itlcas, 313, Of 


what it consists, 412. The most o'Tc- 
vated of all measures, 412. Most dif- 
ficult to write, 412. 

Bombast, 213. 

Brace, the, for what used, 151, 

BraeJeets, for what they arc used, 139, 
140. How to punctuate matter \Yilh- 
in brackets, 140, 

Bretagne, tradition respecting Its setllc- 
ment, 39. 

Brace, the, 1.50. 

Britain, state of, before the Roraan con- 
quest, 34. Settled by Celts, 85. Ger- 
man colonies planted there at an early 
date, 42. Invasion of, by the Saxons, 
43, Invasion of, by the Danes, 46. 
Conquest of, by the Normans, 48. 

Burlesgue, a species of wit, 227, A bur- 
lesque, what it is, 421. 

Burlctta, the, defined, 421, 

C, 

Cadence, of periods, 303. 

Cadmus, the introducer of letters into 
Greece, 25. 

Cambrian, a branch of the Celtic tongue, 
33, 

Capitals, 74. Rules for, 74— 7S. Small, 
7S. Too free use of, to be avoided, 
7S. When used for figures, to be fol- 
lowed by periods, SO. 

Captions, what they are, 153. 

Caret, the, for what used, 152. 

Catch-xcords, what they are, 155. 

Cedilla, the, where used, 152. 

Celtio Language, the parent of many 
tongues, 36. An olfshoot from the II e- 
brew or Piieenlciiin, 37, Biunchos of, 
SS. Its pecuUai’ features, 39. Celtic 
of Britain, how far modified cliiring 
the period of Roman supremacy, 4*9 ; 
superseded by Saxon, 44. Englitsli 
words derived from It, 55. 

Characters, astronomical, 153. 

Chaucer, writings of, 60. 

Cicero, the most harmonious of writer^ 
361. 

Circ}mlO€uiion8, indefinite, violate pre- 
cision, 282. 

Cleerendon, the stylo of, often violates 
unity, 311. 

Clause, definition of, G9. Relative, 69. 
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Participial, GO. Adverbial, C9. Voca- j 
tive, 70. Adjeclive, 70. Apposirioiial, • 
TO. Caudal, 70. Hypothetical, 70. | 
Dependent, 70. Independent, 70. I 
Vocative and cansal, never restric- | 
live, 110. Participial, vrliea rcstric- 1 
tive, 111. Apposltional, iiile forpunc- j 
tiiatinj?, 113, Absolute, to be £et oiT ; 
by the comma, IIG. j 

in what it consists, 93-1. In- i 
volves purity, T;roprie»y, and pre- 
cision, S^3l, Faults cpposeu to it, 

CVi/72ft:r, what it is, S51. Doiivation of 
tile term, 2 j 1. Cliaiax of suiinu, 251. 

Colit 'nff. of v;ords, forbidden except to 
those who are iinfoldini,^ a iiev.'' sci- f 
once, 272. Of compound words, 272. j 

CufioQidGrisms^ to be avoided, 2Tw. i 

Coloii^ derivation of the word, G7. Its ! 
first use, 97. Fonnerly ranch, used, j 
07. Its place at the present day j 
usurped by the seuiiculon, 97. Hnles ! 
for tho, 97—99. IVhea to be follou'ed j 
by a dash, OS. 

CoI07\ one of the chief clemeiita of ! 
beauty, 210. Pecaliaritie.s which eu- ! 
bailee its beauty, 210. | 

Coiiiedn^ doiinod, ‘120. 

Co;ncLlii^ EnoU^h^ too often dIsi,^racGdby 
obsceuily, 233. 

Coutru't^ nioaniu^ of the* word, 101. De- 
gree of separation it denotes, 101, 

2s ot found la eurl^’ luaimscripts, 101. 
How pi*oviou.sly denoted, 101. Gen- 
eral rule for the, 101. Special rules 
for tbo, 100—120. Cautions in the use 
of, 123. Not to be introduced simply 
because a sentence is long, 123. Not 
to be used after a grammatical sub- 
ject when immediately followed by 
iis verb, 128. Not to be used before 
itiul connecting two 'words only, 123. 
To be omitted when tliei'e is doubt as 
to the x»ropriety of using it, 129. 

Oommunicatloii^ media of, 13. 

Cornpositioii^ successive steps of, 329. 
The art defined, S4S. 

ComiJOsUion^^ revision of, 331. Sugges- 
tions as to the correction of, 335. 

Cmidfencss^ essential to sublimity in 
writing, 207. Carried to excess, pro- 
duces obscurity, 2ti0. 


CQr^jffnctloiw^ origin of, 32. Dcilnitioa 
of, 04. List of, C'l, 

Connection of ivords^ clause?^ ami inmi- 
hers^ "oneral principles relating to 
tho, S7, SS. 

Contract^ a, heightened by a resem- 
blance in hiugjiago and construction, 
208. 

Con'Cfq>onfUnc3 .359. 

Countciiancc, beauty of tho, 222. 

Coffpht, the, of what it coiiSHt.?, 102. 
The heroic shoaU have complete 
sense -tvithin itself, -lit. Delights in 
antith.eses, 411. 

CfJtfatin^ his viev/ of taste, 171, 

Critlclsni^ fatal to the x^leasures of the 
imagination, 185. Eeuson why it is sel- 
dom correct in the case of young per- 
sons, 1S5. Deiiiiitioii of, 218. De- 
veloped tho rules of rhetoric, SIS. 
Beauty and truth, its objects, 319. 
Keiation between its ancient and its 
present character, 319. Diteraiy^ 02D ; 
its ofilce, 320 : should be based on 
feeling as well as rules, 321 ; abuse 
of, 321 ; objections to, 322 ; its prin- 
ciples not arbitrary, 322. 
u/'io:lty, a universal pa.S£ion, 101. 

15 . 

Eaeti/I, tho, 403. 

Darlness^ a source of sublimity, 197. 

Dash^ but lately introduced, 131. Too 
freely used at the present day, 121. 
Rules for the use of, 131—134. When 
to be used after other points, 132, aty5. 
WbOii used to denote the omission, 
of letters, 142. 

DatvSy how* to be written, 128. 

Dfftmilonc^ how^ they may be .amplified, 

3 00 

I an cloiacufc of beauty, 219. 

\ Ee?C7^lpilon, in what, it consists, S4S. 
j Of materiiil objects, 319. Of natural 
I sceucry, 35t). Of persons, 351. 

! Disl^n^ an element of beauty, S19. 
Unity of, essential to the efibet of a 
composition, 220. 

ElmT€sks^ the, for w'hat used, 151. Clean- 
ing of tho word, 152. The figure so 
called, 2:10. 

Elaloouc, the, 370. Used for the discus- 
Bion of serloua topics, 076. 
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Didactic Poetry^ 423. 

PlfuscnesSt too groat, to be avoided, 
9G6. 

Dimeter, of wbat it consists, 404, 
Diminutives, origin of, 210. 

Disorder, a source of sublimity, 193. 
Disquisition, the, 380. 

Dissertation, the, 380. 

Distich, the, what it is, 403. 

Division, the, of an argumentative dis- 
course, SS7- 
DlcUionrMarl:^, 150. 

Double Comma, the, for what used, 153. 

■ Double Dagger, the, 151. 

Dramas, of what they consist, 377. 
Derivation of the term, 419. Division 
. of, into acts and scenes, 421. 

Dramatic Poetry, closely allied to Epic, 
410. Three dramatic unities, 420. 
Leading divisions of, 420. 

Dramatisis, the distinguished, of an- 
tiquity, 420. The distinguished, in 
modern literatures, 420. 

IS* 

Echgue; the, 423. 

Editorial, the, 3S0. 

Elegiac Poetry, of wbat it treats, 423. 
Ellipsis, marks of, 151. The figure so 
called, 237. Improper, a cause of ob- 
scurity, 2S5. 

Emphasia-Marhs, 150. 

Ems, what they are, 154. 

Enallage, what it is, 233. Does not 
justify a violation of syntactical rules, 
238. 

England, a corruption of Angleland, 44. 
English Langxtage, the, formation of, 40. 
First book m, BO. Its forms settled 
by Wicliffe’s translation of the Bible, 
BO. Its Saxon derivatives, B3, B3, Its 
Norman-Fi-ench derivatives, 63, Its 
modern French derivatives, 54. Its 
Latin derivatives, 54, Its Celtic de- 
rivatives, 65. Its Greek derivatives, 

56. Its miscellaneous elements, 56. 
Four-fifths of its current words, of 
Saxon origin, 57. Its characteristics, 

57. Its orthography, 58. Its syntac- 
tical constructions, 58. Its variety, 

58. Its poetical terms, 58. Its strength, 

59. Its flexibility, 60. Its harmony, 

60. Its simplicity, 61, 


Epic Poeti^j, of what it treats, 413. 
Unity of design, essential to, 418. 
Epic poems of different languages, 
419. Derivation of the term epic, 410, 
The plot of an epic, what it should be, 
419. 

Epigram, the, defined, 423. 

Epilogue, the, 421. 

Episodes, what they are, 413. 

Epitomizing, in what it consists, 346. 

Epopea, the, 419. 

Etguivocailon, in what it consists, 284, 
Yarietics of, 230. 

Erse Language, a branch of Celtic, 38. 

Essays, 379. Wide application of the 
term, 379, Different classes of, 380. 
Latitude allowed iutlie conduct of, 
880. 

Etymology, figures of, 236. 

Exclamation (the figure), 250. 

Exclamation-point, rules for the use of 
the, 92 — 05. Does not always denote 
the same degree of separation, 93. 
Use of more than one, 95, 

Exordimn, the, 386. 

Exposition, in what it consists, 354, 

Expression, has much to do with beauty 
of countenance, 223. 

F. 

Eable, the, 339. 

Farce, the, defined, 421. 

Feet, what they are, 403. Enumeration 
of, 403. Primary, 401. Secondary, 
4a4. 

Fictiem, what it is, 374. May be made 
the vehicle of good or evil, 375. 

Figu?^, regularity of, a source of bcfiu- 
ty, 217 ; not synonymous with same- 
ness, 217. 

Figures, what they are, 235. Four 
classes of, 235. Of orthography, 235. 
Of etymology, 236. Of syntax, 237. 
Of rhetoric, 239, 246; origin of, 240; 
history of figurative language^, 241 ; 
most used in the early stages of so- 
ciety, 242; grow less common as a 
language progresses in refinement, 
242; advantages accruing from the 
use of, 242—244; frequently convey 
the meaning more forcibly than plain 
language, 244 ; rules for the use of, 
244— -254; not absolutely essential to 
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beauty of composition, 214; sbouM j 
not be the chief object had in view, | 
255 ; slioniti spring naturally from the 
subject, 255; should not be used to 
excess, 255. 

French JUui^uaje^ the source of many 
English words, 54. Character of the, 
50. Its poetry, without rhyme, indis- 
tinguishable from prose, 50, 

Frlf/nlity^ 213. 

FrUian Lauguaje^ its reseinblauce to 
English, 45. 

Frhiaiii^. reasons for supposing that 
they engaged in the invasion of Brit- 
iiin, 45. Where they lived, 45. 

FroH(h'plect^ the, 155. 

G* 

Gadk^ a l3ranch of Celtic, 33, 

Oalllcism^^ 273. 

Gardens^ Chinese, 193. 

OeniKS^ distinction between it and 
taste, ISl, 1S2. Universal, 182. 

Germanic offshoots of 

Gothic, 40. 

Gestures, 14, Extent to which they j 
were carried on the ancient stage, 15. I 
Beeline of their use, 10. ! 

Gothic Zmiffuage, its two great branch- 
es, 46. 

Grace, Hogarth’s lino of, 217. What it 
is, 221. 

Grandeur, see Sublimity. 

GHck Language, the, English scicntiac 
terms borrowed from, 50. 

B[« 

Harmony, in what it consists, 299. 
Words to be avoided as inharmo- 
nious, 300. Requires the writer to 
avoid repeating a Bound, 300. Re- 
quires him to avoid a succession of 
words of the same number of syl- 
lables, 301. Depends on the proper 
arrangement of the parts of a sen- 
tence, 301. Carried to greater perfec- 
tion in the ancient languages than in 
ours, 801. Banger of paying too much 
attention to, 302, Requires that the 
fullest clauses and most sonorous 
words be reserved for the close of a 
eentonce, 808, Highest kind of, con- 


sists in the adaptation of sound to 
sense, S94. 

Ileaddhus, what they are, 155. 

Hebrews, their claim to the invention of 
letters, 26. 

Htmhtlch, a, what it is, 402. 

Hengist and Horsa, expedition of, *12. 
Hengist's stratagem, for procuring 
land, 43. 

HcjitaoieU:', of what it consists, 404. 
The regular ballad-measure of our 
language, 403. Generally writleu iu 
two linos. 40S. 

Heroic Line, its character, 410. Used 
in tho Spenserian stanza, 410. Host 
conimonly found iu tho form of the 
couplet, 411, Constitutes blank vorsc, 
412. 

He^mhietcr, of what it consists, 404. 

Hieroglyphics, 21. 

Hindoos, tiiclr claim to the invention 
of letters, 20. 

Hidorians, of England, SOS. Of Amer- 
ica, 309. 

History, a, what it is. OGS. Essential.^ 
of a good history, SC3. Style appro- 
priate to, 300. 

1 Hogarth, his line of beauty and line of 
grace, 217. 

Hume, his view of taste, 170. 

Humor, in what ifc consists, 231. Op- 
posed to the pathetic, 232. Its sub- 
jecta, 232. 3)5‘ot short-lived, like wit, 
232. Novelty not essential to it, 232. 
Enters into every literature, 233. 
Carried to the greatest perfection in 
Bou Quixote, 233. Biatinction be- 
tween it and ridicule, 233. 

Hymn, the, 422, 

Hyperbaton, what it is, 23S. Enters 
largely into poetry, 238. 

Hyperbole, what it is, 249, Occurs in 
common conversation, 249. Has its 
origin In liveliness of imagination, 
249. Violent hyperbole, out of place 
in mere descriptions, 269, Hay be so 
extravagant as to render the writer 
ridiculous, 239. 

Hyphen, derivation of the word, 143, 
What it is used to denote, 143. Rules 
for its use, 143, 144. Sometimes 
employed instead of the diaeresis, 
144. 
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INDEX- 


1 . 

Iambus^ the, 403. 

/c?y/, the, 423. 

Imagery^ or Vlsioji^ 250. 

Imagination^ doflued, 1S3. Pleasures 
of, 183; process hy which they are 
excited, 183. Its csuborance iu youth 
ihtal to sound criticism, ISG. Its 
pleasures increased by associations, 
180. Has had much to do with the 
origin of figures, 2^11. Vividness of, 
apt to betray the young into too groat 
fioxddity, 204. 

Xmitation^ fidelity of, a source of pleas- 
ure to the imagination, 190. Servile, 
to be avoided, 316. 

Index^ or Baml^ for what used, 150. 

Indmtion^ the process of, 333. 

lajltniit'e Mood, when to be preceded 
by the comma, 124. 

Itfjimty, a source of sublimity, 196. 

Iiiterjeotiom, the first words, 20. Defi- 
nition of, 63. To be followed by ex- 
clamation-points, 94. 

Interrogation ttho figure), 239. 

Intenvgailonrpolnt, rules for the, 91. 
Boca not always denote the same de- 
gree of separation, 93. 

Introduction^ importance of an effective, 
330. Varieties of, 3S1, 332. Of an 
argumentative discourse, 386; mod- 
esty, essential to it, 387. Should be 
accommodated to the discourse that 
is to follow, 337. 

Invention, not a division of rhetoric, 
164. In what it consists, 335. The 
most difficult partof composition, 325. 

Inland, originally peopled by Cartha- 
ginian colonies, 35. 

Irony, 234, 252. 

Italian Zanguage, origin of the, 41. 

Italics, how indicated in manuscript, 
154. For what used, 154. Not to be 
too freely employed, 154. Their use 
in the Buglish Bible, 154. 

JT. 

Jcu de ?nots, 2:30. 

lusties, poetical, 420. 

K. 

Xassiterides, or Scilly Mes, intercourse 
of the Fhmnleians with the, 36, 
Peopled by Celts, 30. 


I.. 

Lampoon, the, 4,23. 

Language, spoken, 10; its origin, 17; 
thoorioa as to its origin, IS ; the gift 
of Deity, 19. Written language, 20 ; 
its different systems, 21. The Phm- 
nician, written from right to left, 23. 
Mode of wn*iting the Greek, 28. Grad- 
ual development of a system of, 99. 
English, see EngWi Language. Irish, 
supposed to have been derived from 
the Phosnician, 35. Celtic, see Celtic 
Language, Effect of climate and at- 
mosphere on, 33. Individual lan- 
guages afibetod by the character of 
those who speak them, 59, 

Latinising, of Johnson and his imi- 
tators, 55. 

Latin Language, English words de- 
rived from it, 54. 

Leaders, 152. 

Leads, what they are, 154. 

Letters (characters), introduced into 
Greece by Cadmus, 25. First divided 
into different classes by Thaat, 25. 
Their invention attributed to Thaut 
by Saneboniathon, 25. The honor of 
their invention claimod by the In- 
dians, 26. 

Letters (species of composition), 336. 
News, 330. Of business, 330. Official, 

356. Of friendship, 357, Ofcoiidolouce, 

357. Of congratulation, 353. Of intro- 
duction, 358. Style of, 353. Answers to, 
359. Manual execution of, 359. Date 
of, 359. Address of, 300. Subecrip- 
tion of, 3G1. Folding and sealing of, 
305. Superscription of, 360. 

Licenses, poetical, 401 . 

Lyric Poetry, 421. 

Machinery, of an epic poem, 410, 

Macron, the, 150. 

Madrigal, the, 422. 

ManmHsm, what it is, 270. An excess 
of it to be avoided, 210. 

Maxim, the, 3-45. 

Medmj^es, defined, 464. Varieties of, 
404. lambic, 405; constitute the great 
body of our poetry, 4(Ki, Trochaic, 
405 ; adapted to gay and tender een^ 
timents, 400. Anapeatie, 405 ; adapts 
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eel lO anlro'it'jti sentiment^^ -130* Dac- 
tylic, 400; (liSicuU to 40T. 

M^Joilrama, lUo, 4C1. 

7tfciapho}\ what it is, 243. Tiio com- 
monest of ligurcs, 213. Should not 
he far-fotched, trite, obscure, or in- 
appropriate. 25S. IHetapliorical and 
plain hm^aa^Q siionld not be blended, 
253, Mixed metaphors, to be avoided, 
253. Should not be carried too llir, 250. 

Jlifo,‘iy7ni/, what ii is, 210. Eelatious 
oil which it is foiimlod, 210. 

lon^, 407. Common, -iUt. Short, 

403. 

Mighty actively exerted, the .principal I 
source of the sublime, 105. 

230. 

the, 400. 

2l(yiO!rf:ty:i\ of what il consists, 404. 

MoifOH^ \vlien gentle, an eienient of 
beauty, 213. Whoa very swift, an 
element of sublimity, 213. Often 
vividly reprosoiited in coniposUiun 
by peculiar combinations of words, 

sue. 

effect of, increased by associa- 
tions, 1S7, 200. When beautiful, and 
when sublime, 222. 

]??• 

I^arration^ what It is, 353. 

SS\ivratiV€s^ what they are, 3G7. Classes 
of, SOS. 

Satm'Q^ the productions of, a source of 
pleasure to the imaj^ination, 100. 

J^orman French ^ ' orij^iu of, 41. First 
introduction of, into Enpiland, under 
Edward the Confessor, 47. Made the 
court language under 'Vrilliam the 
Conqueror, 48. iSource of many Eng- 
lish words, 53. 

I^oies, 300. Of invitation, 300, 

origin of, 30. Definition of, C3. 
Oommon, G2. Proper, 02. 

Novell the, 375. 

2Tov€lty^ a source of pleasure to the im- 
agination, 101. Bifi'erent degrees of, 
192. Essential to the efibet of a pun, 

m 

plural, origin of the, 30. 

O. 

0 and oA, difference between, 78. 


Ooclls?:^ or Bcrjrjcr^ 151. 

Ohliimry^ the, 30,1. 

Ob^Qimiy. a source of sublimity, 107. 
As opposed to clearness, in what it. 
consists, 2$i; causes from •vvlilek it 
results, 2;55. 

OdonieU t\ o f v/hat it con s Is ts . -4M. G ju- 
erally wrirten in two lines, -lOS. 

Ode, the. 422. 

\,:hQ fLgure\ 252. 

Oii0mu:0p€Slj» 252. Continued, 30^5, 

Orat'iO/i, the, 3S0, 092. Style appro- 
priate to, 

Orthorjmgh y. figures of, 2-35. 

0<<&l'JLn, wh 3 ’ bis writings are classed as 
pcoins, 59, One of the subliinesfc of 
writers, 211. Description of his style, 
211 . 


Paragogc, 20(3. 

Paragi'CfpJi vcliaractcrh where used, 153. 
Meaning of the word, 153. 

PaniUj}6U, 252. 

Pavalldii vcbaractcrC 131. 

Parallds (,a variety of coiapositlon), Gi2. 

Parajihriti^c, what it is, 341. 

Pm'etitltcs:^, meaning of the word, 133. 
How indicated in reading, 133. Much 
used by old writers, 133. In disfavor 
with modem critics, 130. Rules for 
the use of, 137—139. ff'heir proper 
place in a sentence, 137. How to 
punctuate matter within parentheses, 
133. Long, to be avoided, 312. 

Parenthetical 104* Where 

generally used, 194. To be preceded 
and followed by the comma, 104, 108, 
107. Examples of, 105. 

Parodies, what they are, 220, 421. 

Paronomasia, see Pun, 

Parsing, difficulties in, explained, CO, 

Participles, definition of, Oi. IMumbcr 
of, 84. 

Particles, splitting of, 293. 

Pasquinade, the, 423. 

Pastoral Poetry, 423. 

Patriotism, a source of moral sublimity, 
205. 

Pauses, should be distributed at proper 
intervals, 302, Poetical, 415 ; primary, 
415 ; secondary, 415, 41G. 

Pentameter, of what it consists, 404., 
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Iambic, constitutes the Tierolc Utic^ 
410; its character, 410; used in the 
Spenserian stanza, 410; most com- 
monly found in the form of the coup- 
let, 411. 

Period^ meaning of the term, 86. Pound 
in manuscripts of an early date, S6. 
Kales for the, 87—00. When used to 
denote the omission of letters, 142. 

Peroration^ the, of an argumentatire 
discourse, 3S0. 

Personification^ 250. 

Perspicuity^ see Clearness* 

Phrases^ definition of, G9. 

Picturesque, the, 193, 194, 

Pleonasm, 237. 

Plot, the, what it is, 374, Characteris- 
tics of a good, 374. 

Poetry, what compositions it embraces, 
400. Features that distinguish it from 
prose, 401. Varieties of, 41S. 

Points, punctuation, first use of, 81. To 
be used independently of reading*^ 
pauses, 84. Used to separate words 
and clauses, 84. Used to indicate the 
parts of speech, 84. Show to what 
class a sentence belongs, 85. Indicate 
sudden transitions, 85. Denote the 
omission of words, 85. Must be used 
only when there is a positive rule for 
BO doing, 85, Enumeration of the, 86. 

Polysyndeton, 293. 

Portuguese Language, origin of the, 42. 

PossessiM Case, rules for the formation 
of the, 142. 

Precision, derivation of the term, 279. 
In what it consists, 379. Violated hy 
a want of discrimination in the nse 
of synonymes, 279. Bejects unneces- 
sary words, ^1. Often violated by 
indefinite circumlocutions, 383. 

Preclicate, what it is, 68. 'When the 
comma must be inserted in a com- 
pound, 119. 

Prepositions, origin of, 30. Defined, 64. 
List of, 64. List of prepositions that 
follow certain words, 159. Should 
not close a sentence, 397. 

Prescott, remarks on the style of, 369. 

Protogim, the, 431. 

Pronmns, adjective, origin of, SI ; defi- 
nition of, 63. Personal, origin of, 31 ; 
definition of, 63. Belative, origin of. 


89; definition of, 63. Tuterrogativo, 
definition of, 62. The same pronoun 
not to refer to different objects in the 
same sentence, 387. 

Propriety, in what it consists, sio. 
Faults opposed to it, 276. Violated 
by the confounding of derivatives, 
370. 

Prose, compositions it embraces, 348. 

Prosopopceia, 250. 

Prosthesis, 230. 

Proverb, the, 345. 

Psalm, the, 422. 

Pun, the, 230. Novelty essential to its 
effect, 230. 

Punctuation, what it is, 81. By whom 
invented, 81. Too generally neglect- 
ed, 82. Prevents misconceptions, 82. 
Founded on groat and definite prin- 
ciples, S3. 'General principles of, Si— 
SO. 

Purity, in what it consists, 271. 

Pyri^htc, the, 403. 

< 1 . 

Quantity, of syllables, on what it de- 
pends, 402 ; how indicated, 403 ; in 
Latin and Greek, independent of 
accent, 403. 

Quantity-Uarhs, 150. 

Quatrain, the, 407. 

Quintilian, his view of the perfect 
orator, 164. 

Quoiatiorirpoints, of what they consist, 
145. By ‘Whom first used, 145. For 
what employed, 145. Not to he used 
when merely the substance of a quo- 
tation is given, 145. How to punctu. 
ate matter within, 140. Single, when 
used, 146. 

Quotations, when to be preceded by the 
colon, 97. When to be preceded by 
the comma, 134. 

Meason, the distinction between man 
and brutes, 18. 

Beasoning, the, in an argumentative 
discourse,’ 389. 

B(fiermce-Mark8, 150. 

Begimen, of verbs and prepositions, 68, 

BepetUion (the figure), 232. 
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J2c,^tricitvc Ilxpressions^ tlcfined, 105. 
Not to be Beparatod by the comma 
from that which they restrict, 105, 
110. To be set off by the comma, 
when they refer to several antece- 
dents themselves separated by that 
point, 110. Should stand immediate- 
ly after their logical antecedents, 110. 
the, 380. 

the best means of correcting 
too great floridity, ^204, Kccessaiy to 
the effect of good writing, 315. 

i?/V/o;’/c, ancient meaning of the word, 
ICo. Its present acceptation, 163. Its 
province as a science and as an art, 
101, To be regarded as a useful and 
an elegant art, 105. Advantages re- 
sulting from the study of, 1G6 — ^16S. 
Objection to its rules, 1G3. Source 
from which its rules arc drawn, 1G3. 
Figures of, S40. 

Mhyme^ au unflivorable medium for the 
expression of sublime ideas, 211. De- 
fined, 403. Principles to be observed 
respecting it, 413, 414. Rich rhymes, 
413. Speaks to the ear, 414. Perfect 
rhymes, 414. Admissible rhymes, 414. 
Inadmissible rhymes, 414. Regular- 
ity of, important, 415, 

Jtidicule^ in what it consists, 233. To 
w'hat it may be effectively applied, 
233, Its attack covert, 234. 

Homance^ the, 375. Bifleronce between 
it and the novel, 375. 

Romans^ the, their policy in introdu- 
cing their language into conquered 
states, 40. 

S. 

Sanscrit^ supposed to be one of the 
most ancient of languages, 20. 

SaUre^ the, 423. 

Satirical Poetry^ 423. 

SafW^ the, 345. 

Saxm LanouagCy an offshoot of Gothic, 
46. 

Saxonsy w'hat part of Germany they in- 
habited, 44, 

Scandinavia^ emigration of barbarians 
from, 41. 

ScamUnctviaii Language, an offshoot of 
Gothic, 46. 


Scanning, in what it consists, 405. 

Science, its relation to art, 165. 

Section (charactorj, where used, 130, 

Semicolon, meaning of the \vord, 100. 
Degree of separation which it de- 
notes, 100. First employed in Italy, 
100. Whan first used in England, 100. 
Rules for the, 100—102. 

Semi-Saxon Writings, 50. 

St^iise, adaptation of sound to, 304, 

Senses, the, rendered acute by constant 
use, 172. Three of them incapable of 
awakening pleasure in the imagina- 
tion, 1S3. 

Sentences, definition of, 07. Component 
parts of, 67. Subjects of, 67; how 
ascertained, CS. Predicates of, 6S. 
Members of, Gi). Declarative, 70. In- 
terrogative, 71. Imperative, 71. Ex- 
clamatory, 71. Simple, 71. Com- 
pound, 71. 

Setmons, 390— SOD. 

SkaJespeare, his dramatic poems highly 
irregular, 322; their popularity ac- 
counted for, 823. 

Side-heads, what they are, 155. 

Sdencs, a source of sublimity, 197. 

Si?nite, the, what it is, 247. Sometimes 
used without any formal term of com- 
parison, 247. The explanatory, 247. 
The embellishing, 218. Rules for its 
use, 256. Should not be founded on 
faint rescmlfiances, 250. Should not 
be trite, 250. Should not be founded 
on local allusions, 257. Should not be 
drawn from resemblances to trivial 
objects, 257. Is out of place, when 
anger, terror, or despair, is the prev- 
alent passion, 25S. 

Simplicity, esseutial to sublimity, 20S. 

Sketches, historical, 368. Biographical, 
369. 

Smallness, an element of beauty, 219, 
The idea of, associated with whatever 
we are fond of, 219, 

Smell, a source of pleasure to the im- 
agination only by means of associa- 
tions, 189. 

Smoothness, an element of beauty, 218. 

Sotedsms, 273. 

Solitude, a source of sublimity, 197. 

Sokm, the laws of, how written, 28. 

Sonnet, the, borrowed from the Italians, 
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409. Of wlsat it consists, 409. Ar- 
rangement of its rljymes, 409. 

Sophism^ dificrciice between it and 
sophistry, 3i7. 

Sounds beauty of, 32, -2. Adaptation of, 
to sense, 304. 

Bounds^ inarticulate, IG. Employed in 
composition to imitate motion, 300 ; 
to represent the emotions of the 
mind, 307. 

Bp(inis7i Languafje^ the, origin of, 42. 
Character of, 59. 

BpecuMion^ what it is, 354. 

Bpeech^ parts of, their origin, 39 — 33 ; 
their number, 02 ; to be carefully dis- 
tmgiiiahed, 03. 

Bpondee^ the, 403. 

Btansm^ what they are, 40.9. Their va- 
riety, inanite, 407. Four-lined, 407. 
Sis-liaed, 40S. The Spenserian stanza, 
borrowed from Italian, 40S ; by whom 
used, 408 ; of \vhat it consists, 40S. 

Statement^ the, of an ai^umcntative dis- 
course, 388. 

Bt07^y^ the, S7G. Difference between it 
and the talc, 876. 

Btrengt/i^ in what it consists, 993. Re- 
quires the rejection of superfluous 
words, 993. Requires that proper 
connectives bo used, 293. Requires 
that the too frequent use of and be 
avoided, 204. Requires the w’ritcr to 
avoid splitting particles, 295. Re- 
quires that the important words be 
so disposed as to make the greatest 
impression, 993. Requires that a 
shorter member should precede a 
longer, and a weaker a stronger, 296. 
Requires that a sentence should not 
be closed with an unaccented word, 
297. 

Style^ dignified by figures, S43. What it 
is, S6'2. Derivation of the word, 2(»2. 
Varieties of, 263; appropriate to dif- 
ferent subjects, 2C3. The dry, 263. 
The plain, 263. The neat, 903 ; adapt- 
ed to all subjects, 264. The elegant, 
264. The florid, 9^; two varieties 
of, 264 ; best moaus* of correcting too 
great floridity, 264. The simple, 205- 
The labored, 265. The concise, 265. 
The diffuse, 966. The nervous, 266. 
The feeble, 966. Essential properties 


of, 270. Forming of, 313; rules for 
the, 314—310. Must be adapted to the 
subject, 310. 

Bub-heads^ what they are, 155. 

Subjects, dufliiition of, 07. IIow to be 
ascertained, OS. Grammatical, 08. 
Logical, CS. Logical, when to bo fol- 
lowed by the comma, 115. List of, 
427—133. 

Sublimity, defined, 101. Its principal 
source, 193. An element in scriptural 
descriptions of powerful iinimaia, 193 . 
Yastnoss, one of its sources, 196 . 
Darkness, solitude, and silence, con- 
ducive to it, 197. Obscurity, one of 
its sources, 197. Heightened by dis- 
order, 19S. Sounds characterized by, 
199. Produced, in sounds, csclusivc- 
ly by associations, 200. The sublime 
in writing, 201; excludes ivbat is 
merely beautiful, 201. Moral or son- 
timeutal sublime, 20-4; its sources, 
204. Style essential to it, 200; con- 
ciseness, one of its essentials, 207; 
simplicity, one of its easentials, 203. 
The emotion it excites, short-lived, 
209. An unimproved state of society, 
Civorable to it, 210. Rhyme, unfa- 
vorable to sublimity in writing, 212. 
Faults opposed to it, 213. Very swift 
motion, an element of, 218. 

Substantives, what they are, 02. 

Byllabication, two systems of, 144. Rules 
of, 145. 

Syllepsis, W'hat it is, 237. 

Syntax, principles for correcting false, 
150— 1 59. Figures of, 237. 

Synmresls, 236. 

Syncope, 230. 

Synecdoche, 919. 

Synonymes, what they arc, 280. Want 
of discrimination between them vio- 
lates precision, 279. 

T. 

Tale, the, 375. 

Taste, defined, 170, Various theories 
respecting, it, 170, 171* Common to 
all men, 171. PosBcssed in diflTerent 
degrees, 171. An improvable faculty, 
179; Its connection with the judg- 
ment, 173. Its elements, 174, Its 
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clifi-ractoristics, lt-1. Bclicncy of, 174. 
Correctness of. 175. iSIutiitioiis of, 
17o. Oftea vitiated, i7<), 177. Diver- 
sity of, wlion admissible, 17S. Sian- 
dard of, IV.^. Distinction between it 
and genius, ISl, lS-2. Pleasures of, 
ISO ; derived from iinaglnatlon, 1S5 ; 
increased by associarioas, ISO. 

Tmtology^ what it is, SOU. IIow to cor- 
rect it, 300. 

Tci^haleal Tenns^ to ba avoided in com- 
position, SS3. 

TbSllmony^ argument from, 333. 

TetnimeUi^ of >7hat it consists, 404. 
Iambic, a favorite measure, 411 ; its 
facility of construction, 410. 

Teutonic Language^ a branch of Gothic, 
4G. 

Texts^ choice of, S94. 

TJtaut^ supposed to bo identical with 
nernies Trismegistus, 25. 
the, 3S3. 

Thought^ essential to effective writing, 


820. 

THle-page^ the. 155. 

Titles JUunning^ what they are, 155. 
T/nesils, 237. 


Touchy incapable of awakening pleasure 
in the imagination without the aid of 
' sight, ISO. 

Tracts the, .330. 

Tragedy^ defined, 420. 

Travels^ 370. 

Travestles^ what they are, 220, 421. 
Treatise, the, 3S0. 

Trihroc\ the, 403. 

Trimeter, of what it consists, 404. 
Triplet, the, what it is, 402. 

Trochee, the, 403. 

Tropes, 247. 

Type, kinds of, 154. 


r. 

Unity, in what it consists, 309. Ee- 
qui res that the scene and subject be 
changed as little as possible, 309. Ke- 
quires us to avoid crowding into one 
sentence things that have no connec- 
tion, 310. Punctuation, no remedy 
for violations of, 311, Requires the 
writer to avoid long parentheses, 312. 
The three dramatic unities, 420. 


Vruty and Variety, held by some to con- 
stitute beauty, 215. 

Usage, the only standard of speaking 
and writing, 274. Present, 274. Na- 
tional, 274. Hcputiiblo, 274. Rules 
with respect to words when usage is 
divided, 275. 

Utility, held by some to constitute 
beauty, 215. 


T. 

Variety, one of the elements of beauty 
of ligure, 217. 

Tastness, a source of sublimity, 196. 
Tl/’ds, origin of, 31. Dedned, 03. Sub- 
jects of, G3. Transitive, 03. Intran- 
sitive, G3. Finite, 63. Yoices of, G3. 
Transitive and intransiiivc, to be 
carefully distinguisliod, 15S. 

Verse, of what it consists, 401. lambic, 
404. Trochaic, 404. Anapostic,, 404. 
Dactylic, 404. Blank, sec JOlanl: 
Terse. 

Vc7*ses, what they arc, 402. When called 
put^e, 401. When said to bo mixed, 

404. Catalectic, 404. IIyi)oreatalectic, 

405. Acatalectic, 403. 

Verification, what it is, 402, 

Vignette, the, 155. 

Visirm, 250. 

VolisTTies, different sizes of, folio, quarto, 
&Cm 153. 

Voyages, 070. 

Yulgarlsins, to be avoided, 276. 


W. 

Welsh, its resemblance to Hebrew, 37. 

Wit, what it is, 225. How produced, 
226. Varieties of, 226— 231. Capable 
of making beauties, as well as blem- 
ishes, subjects of derision, 321. 

Wmid€/ful, the, a source of pleasure to 
the imagination, 193. An element in 
Chinese gardening, 193. 

Writing, ideogrr^hic system of, 21; 
used by the Mexicans and North 
American Indians, 21. Verbal sys- 
tem of, 21 ; objection to it, 22. Chi- 
nese system of, 22 ; read and under- 
stood by other Asiatic nations, 2^ 
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Syllabic system of, 23; written lan- 
guages of which it is the basis, 23. 
Alphabetic system of, 23 ; its origin, 
24; its invention attributed to the 
Deity, to Moses, Abraham, Enoch, 
and Adam, 21; its invention attrib- 


uted by the Greeks and Romans to 
the Phceniciana, 25 ; different theories 
as to its invention, 2G ; known to the 
Jews in the time of Moses, 21. Pres* 
ent manner of, introduced by Pronap- 
ides, 28. 
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This new School History is written in a style that is a model of clear- 
ness, eloquence, and elegant condensation. 

It is not a mere record of wars, but portrays as well the social life of 
the nations, ancient, mediosval, and modern, their progress in science, lit- 
erature, and the arts, discovery, inven 
txon, and civilization. 

It leaves insignificant details and 
repulsive statistics out of view, but 
presents all that is of real consequence, 
dealing, in fact, with many interest- 
ing parts of the woiid’s annals which 
have been heretofore comparatively 
overlooked. 

It condenses the whole history of 
the past into a moderate-sized volume 
that can be readily mastered in the 
course of the ordinary school year. 

It treats ancient countries in the 
light of the most recent discoveries. 

It brings down tlie history of every 
country to the present year, with in- 
valuable freshness and accuracy. 

It is profusely illustrated with ar- 
tistic colored maps, ancient and mod- 
ei^n, and with magnificent engravings 
from spirited designs, in which the 
truth ofhistory is rigidly preserved. 

It is full of pleasant stories, which 
relieve the narrative, while sometimes 
they give a^more vivid view of mep 
and manners than whole pages of de- 
scription would do. 

It is adapted to every school, pub- 
lic or private, in which General History 
is taught. 

Every possible device has been 
resorted to, in order to make this 
manual an attractive school-book, to render the learning of history easy, 
and to imbue the pupil with a taste for historical reading. 
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